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| ae nearly a century the Turkish Em- 
: pire has been generally regarded as in 
a condition of slow but certain decay. One 
by one the Sultan has lost dominion over 
large and fair provinces, every year he has 
been sinking deeper and deeper into hope- 
less debt, and only considerations of self- 
interest on the part of other powers have 
kept life in that body-politie which the 
Czar Nicholas once so aptly compared to a 
sick man wasting away by a slow but fa- 
tal distemper. The Turks, it was said long 
ago, are only “encamped in Europe. 


alone, 


Ever and anon a war cloud arises in East- | 


ern Europe, and diplomates and statesmen 
begin to talk anxiously to each other about 
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” Their 
characteristics, traditions, customs, religion, | 
are essentially Oriental; and the time is not | 
very far distant, probably, when their foot- | 
hold on the western continent will be loos- | 
ened, and when the sultans will rule in Asia | 
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APITAL OF SERVIA, 


the “Eastern question.” It is the gravest 
problem of the future, the most perplexing 
of international puzzles. It has reference to 
the condition of Turkey, and her relations 
with the other powers. It involves the fate 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and 
the designs which Russia undoubtedly has 
upon Constantinople, the rightful capital, 
as Peter the Great taught his countrymen 
and his heirs to believe, of the Greek faith. 

Whenever any event (as, for instance, the 
Herzegovinian rebellion) occurs to vivify 
this bugbear of the Eastern question, the po- 
sition and probable action of the Principal- 
ities of the Danube become prominent sub- 
jects of speculation and discussion. They 
hold peculiar relations with the Turkish 
Empire and with Russia. Their geograph- 
| ical position gives them special importance 
in view of a probable war; and fostered and 
| protected as they have been in their practi- 
| cal independence by the gréat states, they 
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may be regarded in some sort both as be- | ed by the Upper Danube and the Save 


longing to Turkey and as wards of Christian 
Europe. In view of past and future events, 
it is worth while to describe the Danubian 
Principalities, their political and geograph- 
ical position, and the character, religion, 


customs, and habits of their populations, | 


who are at once among the most obscure and 
most interesting peoples of the continent. 
The three states which are 
en of as the Danubian Principalities are 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia. The first 
two were combined under one government 
in the year 1861, with the common name 
of Roumania, and the capital of this new 
principality was fixed at Bucharest, former- 
ly the capital of Wallachia alone. Of the 
three countries, Moldavia lies furthest east 
and north. On the east, its frontiers join 
those of the Russian prevince of Bessarabia, 
the boundary line being the river Pruth; 


’ 
HT 


the southern limit of Moldavia lies along the | 


banks of the Danube and the border of Wal- 
lachia; the western limit is the picturesque 
range of the Carpathian Mountains. Wal- 
lachia, lying southwestward from Moldavia, 
stretches some two hundred and seventy 
miles from east to west, its southern front- 
ier being along the Danube almost through- 
out its entire length, while to the north it 
is bounded by Moldavia and a part of Hun- 
gary, and on the west by the principality 
of Servia. Just across the Danube on the 
south lies the subject Turkish province of 
Bulgaria. 

Servia, the third of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, lies a little southwestward from 


sually spok- | 


largest of the Danubian tributaries; oy 
| west, the large province of Bosnia gives § 
via its limit; on the south, Servia is s 
|rated from Albania by the Kaplan rang 
Thus the Danubian Principalities comp! 
ja long and wide tract, extending almos 
| from the mouths by which the Danube em) 
| ties itself into the Black Sea, in a southwes; 
erly direction, to within a hundred miles o{ 
|the Adriatic. Their frontiers touch those 
of Russia on one side and those of Austria 
| on the other, while at every southern point 
| they are contiguous to still subject Turkis) 
provinces. The two states which togethe: 
form Roumania comprise not far from forty 
five thousand square miles in area, and yo: 
far from four millions of souls in popula- 
| tion. The Servian area is between twely: 
| and thirteen thousand square miles, and the 
| population of the principality includes rath- 
| er over a million souls. 

Resembling each other in religion, in po- 
litical institutions, in their relation to thei: 
nominal suzerain, the Sultan, and in many 
of their manners and customs, the most strik- 
ing distinction between the Roumans and 
the Servians consists in difference of race 
The Roumans are one of the most mixed 
races on earth. They are a sad puzzle to 
the ethnologists: They are partly Roman, 
partly Gothic, partly Magyar, partly Sclavic, 
and partly, though to a small extent, Tartar. 
The Servians, on the other hand, are regard- 
ed as the most purely Sclavie race on the 
continent. They have resisted the admix- 
ture of alien blood more obstinately than 
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Wallachia. Its northern frontier is skirt- 


the Finlander, the Breton, or the Basque 
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They have preserved, 
with wonderful uni- 
formity, the physical 
characteristics, the cus- 
toms, and the language 
of a remote and heroic 
ancestry. While their 
neighbors of Wallachia 
have proved easily sus- 
ceptible to the intlu- 
ences of each of the 
many successive con- 
quests of their terri- 
tory, the Servians have 
preserved a distinct na- 
tional type from first to 
last. 


SERVIA. 


The story of this most 
brave and energetic, as 
well as purest, of all the 
Selavonic races teems 
with the most varied, 
turbulent, and roman- 
tic interest. Even now, 
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in most matters, tales of the early valor of | 
their ancestors, of their Oriental origin, of 
their long and Titanie struggles, are famil- 
iar; while the fact that they still preserve 
and still sing the patriotic songs which have 
survived from a period anterior to the inva- 
sion of Europe by the Turks, indicates the in- 
tense pride of the Servians in their national 
annals and exploits. It seems certain that 
the first distinct appearance in history of 
the great Sclavonie race, which now em- 
braces a large majority of the inhabitants 


of Eastern Europe, was early in the sixth 
century, when they appeared on the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire, defeated the imperial 
legions in Greece, besieged Byzantium, and, 
after rather more than a century of conflict, 
made a league with the Emperors of the 
East. The power of the successors of Con 
stantine was already waning: and this fierce 
and obstinate race, which was supposed to 
have had its origin in Seythia and Illyria, 
compelled the emperors to concede to them 
a vast tract of country, where they estab- 
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lished the kingdom of Servia. The contact 
of these Sclaves with the civilization of the 
Eastern Empire, deteriorated as it was, had 
the surprising effect of converting them to 
Christianity, and of softening their rude and 
ferocious characters into something like or- 
der and subordination. The Servian do- 
minions comprised the colonies of Sclavonia, 
Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia. After 
entirely throwing off the Byzantine yoke, 
the Servians grew rapidly in power and 
culture. At last there arose a great “ Kral,” 
or king, Stephen Douschau, who extended 
the Servian dominions over Bulgaria, Dal- 
matia, and Macedonia, and who held sway 
from the shores of the Black Sea to those of 
the Adriatic. He was by far the greatest 
and most warlike of the early Servian mon- 
archs. He erected his kingdom into an em- 
pire; now for the first time the imperial 
double eagle was emblazoned upon Servian 
banners; and he even proposed to raise an 
army of 80,000 men, and, marching upon 
Constantinople, to put an end to the fast- 
crumbling Empire of the East. Under Ste- 
phen the Servians had evidently reached a 
high degree of civilization; the beautiful 
churches and ruins of stately castles and 
towns of that period which are still extant 
are striking evidences of their taste and 
spirit. In the two centuries during which 
Servia continued an independent and pros- 
perous realm, its progress as a nationality 
and as a people was pretty steadily onward. 
The emperors married princesses of Byzan- 
tium, France, and Venice; law and the arts 
ripened under the civilizing influences which 
penetrated the wild slopes of the Kaplan 
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through the free cities of the Adriatic; | 


bridges and roads were built; the Servian 
monarchs were recognized by the popes, 
and a great and comparatively enlight- 
ened feudal nobility grew up in their do- 
minions. 

It was in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century that the Sultan Amurath, the son 
of the famous Othman, who was the first of 


more than four centuries. Throughout + 
period their condition was in many res). 
ahappy one. The rule of the Turkish pas|ias 
was less oppressive upon the peasantry thay 
that of their own feudal lords had be: 
their taxes were not heavy; they were per- 
mitted freedom of worship. 

At last, however, the old proud spirit of 
the Servian race revived. The plundering 
corruption of the pashas, and the inability 
of the well-disposed sultans to protect then 
from the exactions and capricious tyranny of 
their own officials, roused its long dormant 
but, as it appeared, not extinct energies. I) 
1804 the Servians rose in general insurreec- 
tion. They found a rude but heroic leader 
in Kara George, a sort of marauder, of gigan- 
tic stature and impetuous courage, and aft- 
er a struggle of eight years they achieved 
their independence. Kara George assumed 
the power, and ruled despotically; but he 
preserved order, and for a while sustained 
himself against the attempts of the Turks 
at reconquest. A sudden attack, however, 
was made by the Sultan in 1813, and so un- 
prepared was Kara George that the Turkish 
troops occupied Servia without a battle, and 
the upstart sovereign was forced to fly for 
his life. But the Servian spirit of independ- 
ence was not crushed by this disaster. Once 
more the people rose in arms, this time un- 
der Milosch Oberonovitch, the son of a swine- 
herd. The Sultan, finding himself power- 
less to keep the country in subjection, made 
terms with Milosch, and in 1829 he was rec- 
ognized as Prince of Servia, and the virtual 
independence of the principality was ac- 
knowledged by an imperial firman. The 
present Prince of Servia, Milan IV., is the 
fourth sovereign in succession from Milosch, 
and is in the twenty-first year of his age. 
With the exception of an annual tribute to 
the Turkish treasury, and the nominal right 
of the Sultan to call upon Servia for a con- 


Ss 


| tingent of 12,050 men in case of war, and 


the Turkish “Grand Seigneurs,” succeeded | 


in conquering Servia, and reducing its gal- 
lant people to subjection. At the battle of 
Cassova, in 1389, the last of the Servian 
emperors was killed; a Servian chieftain, 
Milosch Obilitesh, penetrating the Sultan’s 
tent, stabbed him to the heart; and this act 
was fatal to the independence of his defeat- 
ed countrymen. The Sultan Bajazet estab- 
lished his rule over the nation; but despite 
the assassination of Amurath, that rule was 
far from being harsh or despotic. Two sons 
of the last Servian monarch were made gov- 
ernors over the country; and far from im- 
posing Mohammedanism upon the conquer- 
ed race, Bajazet declared that for every 
new mosque built in his European realms, 
a Christian church should be erected. The 
Servians continued subject to the Turks for 


to represent Servia at foreign courts by his 
envoys, the principality is entirely inde- 
pendent of the Porte. In local affairs its 
government is supreme. By the Servian 


| constitution the prince, assisted by five 


ministers, wields the executive power. The 
legislature comprises two Houses—the Sen- 
ate, having seventeen members appointed by 
the prince, and the Skoopschina, or House of 
Deputies, chosen by universal suffrage, at the 
rate of one Deputy for every 2000 electors. 
The political form is that of a constitution- 
almonarechy. The ministers are responsible 
to the Skoopschina, and that body has the 
exclusive right of originating money bills. 
Indeed, the independent government of Ser- 
via appears to have been closely modeled 
upon that of England. The Servian army 


comprises about 4000 men; and the revenue 
of the principality, derived chiefly from a 
general capitation tax, which does not bear 
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SERVIAN OCUUROL FESTIVAL. 










heavily upon the people, amounts to about | black thorn. The cup of a certain acorn is 
$1,700,000. gathered and used for tanning. The wine of 

The character, habits, and customs of the | Servia is often excellent, especially that eall- 
Servians are not less peculiar and interest- | ed “ Turk’s blood.” There is a curious ecus- 
ing than their history. The country, while | tom connected with this beverage. “ When- 
not precisely what would be called mount- | ever a bottle of it is opened,” says a recent 
ainous, is picturesquely varied and wild of | traveler, “the first person who tastes it af- 
aspect. It contains rather a series of isola- | fects surprise, and asks,‘ What is this? A 
ted hills than continuous chains. These} second, having likewise tasted it, replies, 
hills, rising from the fertile plains where | solemnly, ‘Turk’s blood.’ Whereupon the 
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4 the villages are scattered, are covered with | first rejoins, ‘Then let it flow freely!” 
dense forests of pine and oak, where the Servia holds no mean rank as a country Wiss 






lynx, the bear, the chamois, and the wolf | of industrial resources. Its iron is pro- 
roam almost at will. On the lower slopes | nounced the best in the world. In ancient 
the forests are replaced by prolific vine-| times gold and silver mines were worked 
yards, which are said to have been first | within its territory, and, indeed, they still 
planted in Servia in the time of the Roman exist, though they are no longer profitable. 
Empire. Only from an eighth to a sixth of | Coal, sulphur, and saltpetre are among its 
the soil of Servia is under cultivation. A} most lucrative productions. Experiments 
very large portion is devoted to pasturage | are even now being made to ascertain 
and the rearing of swine—the latter the | whether the Servian soil is not favorable 
most valuable animal product of the coun-|to hemp and tobacco. It is an excellent 
: try. In the charming valleys of the Save | indication of the present prosperity of the 
; and the Morava and their tributaries, wheat, | principality that its exports considerably 
millet, and maize are plentifully raised. This | exceed its imports. An evidence of the 
is due, however, rather to the fruitful nature | primitive condition of Servia may be found 
of the soil than to the skill of the Servian | in the fact that a separation of employments 
cultivators. The Servians are but indiffer- | scarcely exists there. The people are sup- 
ent farmers. The land is still tilled in a| plied by “ jacks-at-all-trades.” As in our 
primitive fashion, improvements of modern | own villages, the same shop-keeper supplies 
invention finding no favor there. It is sin- | his customers with groceries and household 
gular that in a latitude so low olives are | ware, hats and farming implements—indeed, 
unknown; the fig and the mulberry, on the | whatever they find serviceable in the house 
other hand, are plentiful. The flora of Ser- | or on the farm. 
via bears a striking resemblance to that of In many respects the Servians are a peo- 
the British Isles. It is remarkable that in | ple much to be envied. Primitive in ideas 
this almost tropical section of Europe are | and habits, patriarchal in.their manner of 
found wild strawberries, raspberries, and | life, intensely devoted to their country and 
whortleberries, violets, daisies, and saffron, | jealous of its institutions, their lot is almost 
* honeysuckle, clematis, and the white and | universally a comfortable if not a prosper- 
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ous one. A strong and stalwart race, much 
above the average of Europeans and even 
of Sclaves in height and physical strength, 
they are contented with little, and existence 
runs smoothly with them. Pauperism is un- 
known among them. There is no country in 
the world where life and property are more 
secure. Foreign tourists tind their roads as 
safe as the streets of a populous city. “The 
peasants of no part of Europe,” says a tour- 
ist, ‘can compare with those of Servia for 
that truest of all courtesies which is based 
upon a spirit of independence, and springs 
from true gentleness of character. The salu- 
tations of the peasants to the traveler have 
no trace of servility. They are universal, 
but they are the natural homage which one 
freeman renders to another.” The Servians, 
well-to-do and humble, are noted for their 
free hospitality and welcome to all who 
come. In hut and country-house the stran- 
ger is always sure of a social glass, a hearty 
meal, and a comfortable bedroom. The Ser- 
vians are at once shrewd and imaginative, 
at once brave and industrious, sincere and 
simple in conduct as in faith. 

A singular feature of the social state of 
the Servians is seen in the character of their 
villages. These are always stretched over 
a large tract, and do not nestle close, as do 
the villages in every other part of Europe. 
Hamlets comprising not more than forty or 
fifty cottages are spread over a space as large 
as that occupied by Vienna. The houses are 
built square, the walls being of clay, and 
the central apartment being covered with a 
thatching of hay. In the middle of this 
room are the hearth and fire. Around it 
are the chambers, often decorated with pol- 
ished panels. It is in this curiously con- 
structed homestead that the whole Servian 
family is collectedafter the patriarchal fash- 
ion, the old man and his good wife, the sons 
and daughters, and the grandchildren. They 
work and take their meals in common, and 
in the evening gather in a group around the 
hearth. The houses, and even the furni- 
ture, are constructed by the owners them- 
selves. These also make their own wagons 
and their own plows, carve the yokes of the 
oxen, shoe the horses, hoop the barrels, and 
make the shoes for the family. Meanwhile 
the women of the household weave and spin 
the clothing for themselves, their children, 
and the men. Very few Servian women are 
there who can not spin flax and wool, and 
weave and dye the heavier cloths. 

When the patriarch of the family dies, 
his sons choose one of themselves to take 
his place, and the family remains together 
until it becomes too large for a single house- 
hold. Then other houses are built near by, 
and thus it is stated that “a single house- 


family tie is a remarkably strong one in 


Servia, and especially strong is the bond} 


uniting brothers and sisters to each ot), 
It is customary for the mother and sis;eys 
of a dead Servian, and not his wife, to moi) ; 
and keep watch at his grave. A singy 
custom which exists in some parts of Ser) 
is thus described by Herr Ranke: “ \W}, 
one of two brothers, whose birthdays fal] 
the same month, dies, the survivor is cha 
ed to the deceased until he causes son, 
strange youth to be called to him, whom }y 
chooses in his brother’s stead, and is libe) 
ated by him.” The Servians never celebrat; 
their birthdays. Each house has its patron 
saint, and that saint’s day is the occasion 
of the chief family festival. 

The costumes of the Servians, of the men 
and of the women, are among the most pic- 
turesque in Europe. The men wear drab- 
colored short jackets, lined with red, cays 
and sashes of red, and their belts are pro- 
vided with pistols and poniards. Their legs 
are covered with baggy trowsers to the 
knee, below which point they fit close to 
the calves and ankles. The dress somewhat 
resembles that of the provincial Greeks, 
The Servian women dress with conspicuous 
ostentation. They wear skirts of silk of a 
bright color, magenta being a favorite tint; 
ample crinoline supports this dress. Thi 
robe is trimmed at the wrists with rich and 
deep silver embroidery, and there is gold- 
lace embroidery around the neck. A wide 
sash is worn about the waist, with long 
fringed ends hanging down in front the 
whole length of the dress. The women’s 
heads are adorned with red leather caps, 
worked with silver or gold lace. The hair 
is braided around the cap in a deep band, 
so as to conceal all of the cap except the 
top. They wear gold ear-rings, almost with- 
out exception. From their heads, too, one 
often sees a long wide chain of gold or silver 
coins hanging down over their backs. These 
coins are of all dates, some of them being 
very ancient; and these peculiar head-dress- 
es, as well as bracelets and necklaces made 
in the same way, are generally heir-looms, 
and descend from mother to daughter. 

One of the most interesting incidents of 
Servian life is their songs aud minstrelsy. 
The poetry of this romantic people long 
since attracted the attention of Goethe, 
Lockhart, Bowring, and Owen Meredith, the 
present Lord Lytton. The songs which are 
still sung in the Servian valleys are so an- 
cient that their authors have sunk into ob- 
livion. They are fervidly patriotic. “In- 
spired by the grand scenery of the country,” 
says a writer on them, “by the patriarchal 
life of its people, and by the incidents of 
their eventful history, they are considered 
the finest of all the Sclavonian songs.” Many 


of them celebrate the heroic deeds of Nema- 
hold often forms a whole street.” Thus the | 


nia and Stephen Douschau, and the era be- 
fore the Turkish conquest; others echo the 
patriotic refrains of the wars of independ- 
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INTERIOR OF A SERVIAN OHUROL, 


ence; yet others reflect the long era of tran- 
quillity under the mild rule of the sultans. 
Minstrelsy, which has faded out of France 
and Germany with the extinction of the 
troubadour and the minne-singer, still sur- 
vives in Servia in all its medieval vigor. 
In every Servian household is to be found 
the “gusl,” a musical instrument peculiar 
to the country, by which the national songs 
are always accompanied. In the long win- 
ter evenings, when work is over, and the 
family is gathered about the roaring fire of 
oak, one of the men sings stirring melodies 
to the gusl, while the women spin and weave. 
Even the superiors of the monasteries sing 
to the gusl. Song is an invariable incident 
of public meetings, and probably there is 
not an inn in Servia where there is not sing- 
ing every night. “On the mountain where 
hoys tend the flocks, in the valley where 


the reapers gather in the corn, in the depth 
of the forest, the traveler hears alike the 
echo of these songs, ever the solace of the 
men in all their various occupations.” There 
are many wandering minstrels in Servia, 
who tramp about the country with their 
gusls, and who never fail to receive a wel- 
come, food, and a lodging wherever they go. 
Even those Servians who are Mohammedans 
are too patriotic not to join their Christian 
countrymen in the songs which recount the 
deeds of a common though Christian ances- 
try. These old songs are both lyrical and 
historic, and an English critic declares that 
the best of them are in no wise inferior to 
those of Béranger. 

The overwhelming majority of the Servian 
people are attached to the Greek Church. 
The Church is, however, a national one, not 
subject to the control of foreign spiritual po- 
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tentates, but choosing its own metropolitan 
and bishops. The services in the churches 
are conducted in the Sclavonie tongue; the 
rites performed therein are ancient and im- 
posing, and are said to resemble in some re- 
spects those of the Jewish Church. The par- 
ish priests of the Servian Church are obliged 
to be married by inflexible law; and as the 
canons also forbid them to marry a second 
time, when a priest’s wife dies he ceases to 
preside over a parish, and retires to a mon- 
astery. There is little preaching done in 
the Servian sanctuaries, as may be judged 
by the fact that a recent English traveler 
visited forty of them, and only found a pul- 
pit in one. 

The traditional customs of the Servians 
are very numerous, and some of them are 
very qnaint and poetic. Many of them are 
of a religious nature. When, for instance, 
thanksgiving is had for the vintage, large 
clusters of grapes are carried in metal basins 
into the churches by the brilliantly arrayed 
peasantry, and when the services are over, 
these clusters are passed about among the 
people. The corn harvest is attended by 
a somewhat similar custom. Ornamented 
plates containing baked corn are brought 
into church during the Holy Communion, in 
the centre of each of which a lighted candle 
is fixed, and these are placed below the al- 
tar. They are blessed by the bishop, and 
earried home and eaten in the evening. It 
would appear that the Servians are not 
fond of going to law, for they have a cus- 
tom of choosing a village elder, to whom 
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disputants resort, and who settle 
ficulties. 

Among the most curious customs are } 
relating to marriage. The Servian 
riages are usually arranged by the pai 
with little regard to the preferences ot 
young couple. It is a matter of comme 
contract, as it is to a great extent in Franc 
Before the bride can enter into the house of 
her new husband, whither she is led by je; 
eldest brother, she must go through certain 
symbolic ceremonies. She must dress 
infant, touch the walls of the house wit}, 
distaff, in token that she is to work with 
under their protection, and stand upon 
table with bread, water, and wine in }e 
hands, as a sign that she is to have thes: 
| her care, and with a piece of sugar in he: 
;}mouth, to admonish her that she shoul 
| speak little, and that little sweetly. Ar 
other singular custom is the forming ot 
what is called “the tie of adoptive brothe: 
|hood.” Two men make a vow of eterna! 
| friendship, brotherhood, and fidelity to each 
|other in the name of St. Johm. This tie is 
recognized by the community, and the two 
| are called “ brothers in God.” 

There are many other Servian customs 
| we should like to describe, but must desist 
| from want of space. 
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| ROUMANIA. 

The Moldavians and Wallachians, now 
| united as the principality of Roumania, are 
essentially the same people, with a common 
| history, language, religion, code, and char- 
acter. Originally they 
were a single nation; 
but for many centuries 
they were — separate 
states, having at a cer- 
tain period separated, 
though not as enemies. 
There is little doubt 
that the Moldo-Walla- 
chians were the ancient 
Dacians spoken of by 
Herodotus. In the days 
of the Roman Empire 
they were a sturdy and 
warlike race, like their 
neighbors the Servians. 
Their fate was, howev- 
er, a very different one 
from that of Servia. 
While the latter nation 
was not conquered by 
the Romans, but on the 
other hand pursued 
an aggressive warfare 
against the Empire of 
the East, and remained 
to be subjugated by the 
Turks, the Moldo-Wal- 
lachians were conquer- 
ed in the second centu- 

















\.p. by the enterprising Em- 
wv Trajan. Trajan found 
m more civilized than most 
the rude tribes with which 
came in contact along the 
ibe; and so proficient, es- 
ially, in the art of war, that 
could only be subdued 

th great difficulty. The peo- 
of that country still pre- 
rve the traditions of the he- 
exploits of Decebalus, their 

st native king, who long held 

e Romans at bay. 

On completing their con- 
quests the Romans carried into 
Moldo-Wallachia the civiliza- 

mn and arts which they plant- 

| wherever they went. More 
than this: many Roman colo- 

es, some of them comprising 
the soldiers of the empire, set- 
tled below the spurs of the 
Carpathians, and in the fertile 
and well-watered valleys of 
Moldavia. Soon the whole 
country bore the aspect of 
enterprise and improvement. 
Cities were founded, roads 
built, bridges stretched across 
the picturesque rivers; swamps 


were drained and converted into lovely gar- | 


dens; a fine and noble architecture replaced 
the miserable buildings of the earlier race. 
We soon find the Roman historians speaking 
of this province as “the most flourishing and 
commercial in the Roman Empire.” So Ro- 
man civilization succeeded the Dacian, and 
the admixture of Roman blood in course of 
time made a hybrid race, with Roman traits 
dominant, of the Moldo-Wallachians. The 


present Rouman language is so evidently a | 
corruption of the Latin that we can scarce- | 


ly doubt that the Roman character mingled 
with and in some sort superseded that of 
the Dacian. As time went on, Moldo-Wal- 
lachia presented an almost constant scene 


of war and confusion. It lay directly be-| 


tween the empire and its northern foes, and 
was too often their battle-ground. With 
the decline of Rome, it became once more 
an independent state, and had its native 
princes, who extended their dominion over 
Transylvania, Bukowina, and Bessarabia. 
rhen it came their turn to be subdued by 
the fierce Magyars of the west, who remain- 
ed their masters until the great chief Wal- 
lah arose to throw off the hateful yoke. 
The Moldo-Wallachians were destined to 
ubmit to continual conquests; for not very 
long after Wallah had re-asserted their in- 
dependence, the martial Sultan Bajazet, hav- 
ing subjugated Servia and Bulgaria, cross- 


ed the Danube, and engaged them in a long, | 


bitter, and sanguinary war. This conflict 


brought into bold relief the indomitable | 
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courage and persistency of the assaulted 
people; they resisted until their cities and 
villages were burned, and their fields and 
valleys were desolate. It was not until the 
time of Solyman the Magnificent that they 
at last submitted to become tributaries of 
the Ottoman throne, retaining the right to 
elect their own sovereign and to enact their 
own local laws. Under Ottoman rule the 
Moido-Wallachians enjoyed a long period 
of peace and comparative prosperity. As 
in Servia, the Turks governed mildly and 
wisely. But early in the eighteenth century 


| the Sultan Achmed inaugurated a new and 


harsher policy toward his Christian sub- 
jects. The native princes of Moldo-Walla- 
chia were deposed, and Mohammedan pa- 
shas put in their places. The country was 
oppressed by grievous tyrannies, by the ex- 
tortion of rapacious officials, and the imposi- 
tion of exorbitant taxes. Then the sultans 
began to sell the sovereignty of Moldo-Wal- 
lachia to the highest bidder, who ruled with 
the title of Hospodar. Of course these mer- 
cenary princes made the most out of their 
period of power in squeezing riches out of 
the oppressed people. 

Peter the Great, influenced quite as much, 
no doubt, by his ambition as by pity for 
the Moldo-Wallachians, had at one time the 
design of annexing them to Russia; but see- 
ing that the time was not ripe for it, he 
contented himself with engaging in secret 
intrigues with the hospodars. The success- 


ors of Peter did more for the subject race. 
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RURAL SCENE NEAR BUCHAREST. 


Moldo-Wallachia was placed under the Rus- 
sian protectorate, the Porte was obliged to 
obtain the consent of Russia to its appoint- 
ments of the hospodars, and it was forced 
to agree by treaty not to march a Turkish 
army into the Moldo-Wallachian territory. 

From this time the relations between 
Moldo-Wallachia and Russia became closer. 
The Czar Nicholas drew up a liberal consti- 
tution for the principalities, which provided 
for the election of the hospodars by a na- 
tive Senate, freedom of commerce and of 
conscience, a responsible ministry, quaran- 
tine, the organization of an army upon a 


European footing, and the erection of civil | 


and criminal courts of justice. The Sultan 
had now ceased to have more than a nomi- 
nal control over the principalities; the in- 


fluence of St. Petersburg was paramount at | 


Bucharest. This change was most favor- 


able to the material prosperity of the coun- | 


try. Commerce began to flourish, and the 
fine resources of the fruitful and central 
provinces to be developed. But, on the oth- 
er hand, the frequent wars between Russia 
and Turkey, of which the principalities were 
too often the battle-ground, did much to 
check their material progress. 


The almost complete independence now | 


enjoyed by Moldo-Wallachia, or, as it is now 
called, Roumania, was a consequence of the 
Crimean war. That war was waged on be- 


half of Turkey by the two Christian powers | 


of England and France against Russia. Rus- 
sia was decisively beaten, and with her de- 
feat ceased to a large degree her direct in- 
fluence in Roumania. 
consent to permit that influence to remain ; 


The allies could not | 


| yet, on the other hand, they could not de- 
| liver Roumania over, bound hand and foot 
again, to the tender mercies of the Turk. 
Roumania was, therefore, insured in her i: 
dependence by the European powers unde: 
their guarantee of protection from Russians 
| on one side and Turks on the other. It was 
still regarded as tributary to the Sultan 
| but the only mark of its vassalage which 
| yet remains is its obligation to pay a yearl 
| tribute of $100,000 into the Ottoman treas 
jury. It was in 1861 that the union of Mol 
davia and Wallachia was decreed by a fir 
|man of the Sultan. The first ruler of th 
united provinces was Prince Alexander John 
Couza, a native chief who had distinguished 
himself as a patriot. His reign was, how- 
ever, of brief duration. He became very 
unpopular and arbitrary, and in the early 
part of 1866 an insurrection broke out, which 
soon became so formidable as to compel 
Prince Alexander John to abdicate. The 
legislative bodies assembled in the May of 
| that year, and proceeded to choose his suc- 
|cessor. Their choice, dictated no doubt by 
the combined recommendations of Russia 
and Prussia, fell upon Prince Karl of Hohen- 
| zollern-Sigmaringen, a relative of the Prus- 
sian king. Prince Karl took the ancient 
Wallachian title of “Domnu.” He was soon 
| after recognized by the Sultan and othe1 
| European sovereigns. 

The new constitution, framed in the sum- 


| mer of 1866, and which is still in force, pro- 
vides that the legislative power shall rest 
in two Houses, a Senate and a Chamber of 


Deputies. The members of both Houses are 
chosen by an indirect election. The people 
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ose electors, and these electors choose 
Senators and Deputies. The only re- 
tions on the suffrage are as to age, in- 
vence, and citizenship. The voter must 

e a native Rouman, be able to read and 
vrite, and be twenty-five years of age. The 
executive power rests in the hands of the 
Domnu and the five ministers of the Interior, 
Iustice, Foreign Affairs, Finance, and War. 
fhe prince can suspend the operation of a 
uw by a temporary veto, which may be over- 
nled, however, by the legislature. The two 
principalities are divided into provincial 
districts, each provided with a governor, a 
tax-collector, and a court of justice com- 
prising three judges. The laws of the prin- 
cipality are founded on the Roman civil law 
indthe unwritten customs of Moldo-Walla- 
hia. Itsrevenuesare not far from $15,000,000 
ryear; its debt is about $65,000,000; its army 
onsists of some 22,000 or 23,000 men, is mod- 
led on the Russian military system, and is 
in large part commanded by Russian officers. 
Moldavia and Wallachia resemble Servia 
like in the fertility of their soil and the 
laxity with which it is cultivated. Wal- 
lachia descends gradually from the mount- 
ain slopes on the west until it widens into 
broad level plains stretching to the banks 
if the Danube. In the upper lands of the 
west are extensive pastures, prolitic in aro- 
matic herbs, where sheep are raised in great 
quantities; below, on the Danube, cattle are 
n like manner fattened. A large portion 
of the country is covered by densé forests 
of fir, oak, and beech; its soil is dark and 
rich, and it is well irrigated by the tribu- 
taries of the Danube. Moldavia is less hilly 
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than its sister principality. It is almost 
wholly a broad and fertile plain, with the 
picturesque Sereth running through the cen- 
tre, and on the east many tributaries of the 
Pruth afford abundance of water. The soil 
of Moldavia is also very rich, and needs but 
little care from the hand of man. It is a 
common saying there that “in Moldavia the 
millet in the low country has as little husk 
as the apple in the high land.” In the 
northwestern section of the principality the 
scenery becomes beautifully varied and pic- 
turesque. There the gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards “smile with plenty.” In the val- 
leys are waving fields of grain and vine- 
yards; the hills are crowned with noble 
woods. Wheat, millet, potatoes, and barley 
are grown with care and to great profit, 
while the wines of Moldavia, could they be 
properly made, would, it is said, equal Tokay 
itself in tone and flavor. The discovery is 
not recent that in the Carpathian Mount- 
ains there exist, as yet unworked, mines of 
silver, saltpetre, mercury, iron, salt, and sul 
phur. Were the people enterprising, the 
lumber trade of the principality would be- 
come probably its most valuable industry 
As it is, a great deal of timber is cut for 
masts and casks. 

Both Moldavia and Wallachia are noted 
for the healthfulness of their climate. Their 


summer and winter seasons are very long, 
their spring and autumn seasons very brief, 


and quick to go. It has long been observed 
that cholera, in its sweeping forays across 
the European continent, is less fatal and 
long-enduring in Roumania than in any 
other country. The people live long, and 
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doctors rarely get rich there; the diseases 
are very few, and it is said that there are 
none indigenous to the soil. 

With all their advantages, however, their 


political liberty and the unsurpassed boun- 
ties with which nature has endowed them, 
the Moldo-Wallachians, far from progress- 
ing, seem to be one of the declining races 
of Europe. The population of the princi- 
palities has actually dwindled within the 
past quarter of a century. They are nei- 
ther énterprising nor hard-working. A less 
warlike race than the Servians, they are 
even less inclined than the Servians to 
adopt improvements or. accept the later 
conditions of material civilization. That 
this is the case is due in the main, no doubt, 
to the fact that their territory has been for 
so many centuries the battle-ground be- 
tween the Cossack and the Moslem. As a 
race, they have been in the habit of seeing 
their half-grown fields devastated, their 
half-built villages burned. Thus they got 
into the way of sowing but little, and that 
hastily, and of building the cheapest and 
least ornamental dwellings that they could 
contrive. 

The Moldo-Wallachian villages present 
an unfavorable contrast to those of Servia. 
A traveler who traversed the principalities 
not long ago describes them as consisting 
of “huts half buried in the earth,” betray- 
ing a miserable condition of the people. 
They are, indeed, almost a subterranean 
community. In some districts “these sub- 
terranean villages have been so effectual- 





ly concealed, 
grass growing on 
the top, that 
it not fer the 
tale smoke we se 
making its way up 
ward from the eart}) 
like a spent voleano 
we might ride oye; 
them without sus- 
pecting that sey 
eral human families 
were living  be- 
neath.” Each vyil 
lage has its common 
granary—a curious 
edifice about six 
feet high and sey- 
eral hundred feet 
long; it is made of 
open trellis-work, so 
that the grain may 
be properly dried. 
This is always thx 
most conspicuous 
object which catch- 
es the traveler's eye 
The Moldo-Wal 
lachian cities and 
towns, if we except 
Bucharest, Jassy, and one or two others, ar 
scarcely more prepossessing than are the vil- 
lages. The streets are seldom paved. The 
inns are execrable, and quite as uncomforta- 
ble as those of the Turkish towns beyond the 
Danube. The beds at these houses of enter- 
tainment consist of “a board, elevated a few 
feet from the ground, furnished with a round 
piece of wood or a bag stuffed with hay as a 
pillow.” The food, too, is unpalatable to 
him who has been accustomed to the epi- 
curean luxuries of the Western capitals. 
The principal dish offered at the inns is a 
porridge made of corn flour, called “ mama- 
linga.” The walls of the rooms are mostly 
bare of ornament, except that one may al- 
ways be certain of being able to pay his 
devotions to a picture or plaster statuette 
of the Virgin. 

The two ancient capitals of the princi- 
palities, Bucharest and Jassy, have some 
pretensions to elegance and life, and are at 
least interesting in their quaint antique ar- 
chitecture. Bucharest, situated in a pic- 
turesque plain in Central Wallachia, and 
comprising some seventy thousand souls, is 
notable for its convents, its sixty Greek 
churches, its pleasant gardens and groves. 
Near by runs the charming river Dimbo- 
witza, of which an old Wallachian song 
says, ‘“ Sweet water! he who drinks once of 
thy crystal stream shall never leave thy 
banks.” The houses in Bucharest are main- 
ly of two stories, built of clay and wood, 
with bay-windows jutting from the upper 
stories. Even here it is only the princi- 


wer 








pal streets that are paved; they are long, 
narrow, and irregular, and, withal, wretch- 
edly lighted. Quite elegant mansions stand 
cheek by jowl with miserable hovels; there 
is no fashionable quarter, no distinctively 
paupers’ quarter: rich and poor live side by 


side. Bucharest is in these respects more 
Oriental than European in character. It is 
a peculiar place for several reasons. There 


ive so many dogs in the Roumanian capital 
as to be a downright plague, and more than 
once it has been found necessary to inaugu- 
rate a general massacre of them. The dogs 
thus killed are given over to be skinned by 
the peasantry outside the town. A perma- 
nent fashion in Bucharest is that of using 
vehicles. Nobody will go from place to 
place on foot if he or she can help it. M. 
De Girardin says, in a letter from there, “To 
go on foot in Bucharest is like going through 
a French town with bare feet.” A traveler 
gives an amusing description of one of these 
turn-outs: “From a house in which a decent 
English workman would be ashamed to live, 
so dirty and dilapidated is it, you see the 
‘noble’ proprietor driving out in his own 
carriage, a half-naked slave, with a few rags 
hanging loosely about him, acting as coach- 
man; the great man himself enjoying his 
easy dignity within, not in the cleanest ha- 
biliments, with all the comfort the execra- 
ble road and the wretched springs, or want 
of springs, in his carriage will admit of.” 

A superficial observation of the Moldo- 
Wallachians in thé towns gives rise to the 
inference that theirs is mainly an Oriental 
type of civilization. A brief acquaintance 
with the society of Bucharest reveals that 
there is a universal craving to imitate the 
French. The French language is generally 
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used in “the best circles ;” no one is worthy 
of social consideration who is not familiar 
withit. The young ladies sing French songs, 
and not only they, but the lower classes, are 
extravagantly fond of the French opera. 
French fashions are followed almost slav- 
ishly. 

The people of Moldo-Wallachia, though 
unhappily given over to what seems invet- 
erate sloth and an inordinate love of friv- 
olous pleasures, are still a tall, strong, and 
comely race, “with oblong countenance, 
black hair, thick and well-arched brows, a 
lively eye, small lips, and white teeth.” The 
Wallachians are more vivacious and pleas- 
ure-loving than their Moldavian compatri- 
ots; amidst their indolence and ignorance, 
however, both peoples are sober, frugal, and 
courageous on occasion. It has been re- 
marked that while the Moldo-Wallachians 
of the cities and towns betray a Greek type 
of physiognomy, those of the rural districts 
still retain marked Roman features. The 
upper classes are excessively and even lu- 
dicrously haughty. They keep themselves 
ostentatiously aloof from the rest of the 
community, and are not disposed to be hos- 
pitable to strangers. The nobility, divided 
into many grades, and numerous, were, un- 
der the old order of things, the controlling 
political element, and still retain no small 
portion of their formerly unquestioned au- 
thority. The “boyards,” or old Dacian no- 
bility, have become much degenerated by 
the fashionable and dissipated life of the 
city, but the remains of the old landed aris- 
tocracy are still to be found in the rural dis- 
tricts. The country boyard is usually ath- 
letic and handsome, and retaining as he 
does the ancient national costume, is a very 
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picturesque personage. He wears a black 
Astrakhan cap shaped like a turban, a large 
mantle of fur or sheep-skin, this being em- 
broidered in gay colors. It is observed that 
the costumes of the upper Wallachian peas- 
ants, with their sandals, cloaks, and tunics, 
are very similar to those worn by the Roman 
peasantry in the days of the empire. 

The state religion of Roumania is that of 
the Greek Church, which comprises almost 
the entire population. Every village has 
its sanctuary—a very curious edifice, low, 
but with a very high and slender spire. As 
in Servia, the Roumanian Church is virtual- 
ly independent of the jurisdiction of the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, choosing its own 
head, bishops, and priests. The curates of 
the churches are elected from among the 
people, and after performing their clerical 
functions on Sunday, return to their secular 
avocation, which may be that of a shepherd, 
farmer, or wood-cutter, on week-days. The 
Roumanian priests are generally ignorant 
and unprogressive, and content themselves 
with the humdrum performance of the re- 
ligious rites. Many are the superstitions 
and traditions peculiar to the Roumanian 
Greeks. The practice of procuring absolu- 
tion by the payment of fees is carried to a 
far greater extent than in the Romish 
Church; the Roumanian is able easily to 
compound for any sin he may commit, if 
he only has the requisite funds. Miracles 
abound; there is searcely a plaster image 
of a saint in the country that has not some 
supernatural property or power. Holy wa- 
ter blessed by the bishops is said to protect 
one from the “ evil-eye,” from witchcraft 
and disease; it preserves cattle from light- 
ning and the forests from blight, a house 
from fire and a ship from shipwreck. Un- 
like the Romish Church, too, that of the 
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Moldo-Wallachians provides for an easy ¢ 
vorce. The secular power in Roumani 
not yet succeeded in freeing itself fron 
bonds which unite it with the Chureh, 
country is full of monasteries, which },,\y, 
been able to preserve their wealth throug), 
all the vicissitudes of war and pillage. 

Despite the evidences of a decline in pop- 
wlation and national production in Moldo 
Wallachia, there are some signs, at least, o} 
a better state of things than formerly pre 
vailed. One of these is the gradual rise ot 
a distinct commercial middle class. Half 
a century ago the native population con- 
sisted almost entirely of two classes, bet ween 
whom there was a wide gulf—the nobles 
and the peasants. What trade there was 
was mostly monopolized by Greeks and 
Jews. The Jews form a large population, 
and are easily distinguished from the Rou- 
manians by their high fur caps and long pe 
lisses; they have been much persecuted | 
the natives, who are very jealous of their su- 
perior commercial cunning and their grasp 
ing disposition. Now, however, natives ar 
establishing mercantile houses, and are the 
active rivals of the foreigners. 

What the future of these interesting peo- 
ples will be it is impossible to predict. 
They may form a portion of a revived Scla 
vonic Empire, like that which flourished un 
der the Servian Grand Zupans; they may 
fall finally to the lot of Austria on one side, 
and of Russia on the other; they may linge: 
for generations in the precarious situation 
of nominal vassalage to the Sultan, and of 
real wardship under the protection of the 
powers; but whatever their destiny, they 
are likely to retain, as they have done in 
the past, despite all their vicissitudes, the 
distinet characteristics of their ancient lin- 
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AUNT HANNATI. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


SHE is known to all the town, in her 
And wide bonnet—you would guess 


quaintly fashioned gown, 
it at the distance of a mile; 


With her little sprigs of smilax, and her lavender and lilacs, 


Snowy napkins and big basket, and 


serenely simple smile. 


She is just a little queer; and few gentlefolk, I fear, 

In their drawing-rooms would welcome that benignant, beaming face ; 
And the truth is, old Aunt Hannah’s rather antiquated manners 

In some fashionable circles would seem sadly out of place. 


Yet there’s something quite refined in 


her manners and her mind, 


As you presently discover; and ’tis well enough to know, 
Every thing that now so odd is in the bonnet and the bodice 


Was the very height of fashion five- 


She was then a reigning belle; and ? 


and-forty years ago. 


ve heard old ladies tell 


How at all the balls and parties Hannah Amsden took the lead: 
Perfect bloom and maiden sweetness, lily grace of rare completeness, 
Though the stalk stands rather stiffly now the flower has gone to seed. 

















AUNT HANNAH. 


““AND BUT ONE THING NOW WAS WANTED TO FULFILL HER DARLING DREAMS, 


She had all that love could give, all that makes it sweet to live 
Fond caresses, jewels, dresses; and with eloquent appeal 

Many a proud and rich adorer knelt—in metaphor—before her: 
Metapherically only does your modern lover kneel. 


If she heeded, ’twas because, in their worship, their applause, 
Her perfection was reflected, and a pleasing music heard ; 

But she suffered them no nearer than her goldfinch or her mirror, 
And she hardly held them dearer than her pier-glass or her bird. 


But at last there came a day when she gave her heart away. 

If that rightly be called giving which is neither choice nor will, 
But a charm, a fascination, and a wild sweet exultation 

All the fresh young life outgoing in a strange ecstatic thrill. 
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At a city ball, by chance, she first met his ardent glance. 

He was neither young nor handsome, but a man of subtle parts, 
With an eye of such expression as your lover by profession 

Finds an excellent possession when he goes a-hunting hearts. 





It could trouble, it could burn; and when first he chanced to turn 
That fine glance on Hannah Amsden, it lit up with swift desire, 
With a sudden dilatation, and a radiant admiration, 
And shot down her soul’s deep heaven like a meteor trailing fire. 


How was any one to know that those eyes had looked just so 
On a hundred other women, with a gaze as bright and strange? 

There are men who change their passions even oftener than their fashions, 
And the best of loving always, to their mind, is still to change. 


Nay, it was not base deceit: his own conquest seemed complete. 
They were soon affianced lovers; and her opening life was filled 

With the flush of flame-lit fancies, morning’s rosy-hued romances, 
All the dews of hope and rapture love’s delicious dawn distilled. 








Home the country maiden went; and a busy summer spent 
All in bridal preparetions, blissful troubles, happy woes ; : 
Fitting dresses, filling presses, little crosses and distresses— \ 
Those preliminary prickles to the hymeneal rose. 





Never, since the world began, course of true love smoother ran; 
Not an eddy of dissension, nor the ripple of a doubt. 

All the neighbors and relations came with kind congratulations, 
And a hundred invitations to the wedding feast went out. 


All the preparations thrived, and the wedding-day arrived: 
Pleased but pensive moved the mother; and the father, with a smile 
Broad and genial as the summer, gave a welcome to each comer: 


All things turned on golden hinges, all went merry for a while. 
And the lovely bride, arrayed all in laces and brocade, 

Orange blossoms in her tresses (strange as now the story seems), 
Quite enchanting and enchanted, in her chamber blushed and panted, * 

And but one thing now was wanted to fulfill her darling dreams. . 
For the clergyman was there, to unite the happy pair, ‘ 


And the guests were all assembled, and the company sat dumb; 
And the banquet was belated, and the maid was still unmated, 
And the wedding waited, waited, for a coach that did not come. 


Then a few began to sneer, and a horror and a fear 

Fell on friends and anxious parents; and the bride, with cheek aflame, 
All too rudely disenchanted, in her chamber paced and panted ; 

And the one thing still was wanted; and the one thing never came. 


Glassy smiles and feeble chat—then the parson took his hat, 
And the wedding guests departed, glad to breathe the outer air; 
Till the last farewell was taken, kind word offered, kind hand shaken; 
And the great house stood forsaken in its shame and its despair. 


With a firmness justified less by hope, perhaps, than pride, ‘ 
All her misery, all their pity, Hannah bore without complaint ; 5 
Till her hasting mother met her, pale and breathless, with a letter, 
And she saw the superscription, and shrieked “ Frederick!” and grew faint. 


With quick hand the seal she broke, and she neither breathed nor spoke, 
But a sudden ashy paleness all her fair face overspread ; 

And a terror seemed to hold her, and her cheek grew cold and colder 
And her icy fingers rattled on the paper as she read. 


In her chamber once alone, on the floor she lay like stone, 
With her bridal gear about her—all that idle, fine array; 

And the white moon, white and holy, to her chamber bar climbed slowly, 
And looked in upon the lowly, wretched lady where she lay. 
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“80 SHE STILL GORS UP AND DOWN ON HER ERRANDS THROUGH THE TOWN.” 


Why the letter was delayed, what the poor excuse he made, 
Mattered little there to Hannah lying on the moon-lit floor. 

’Twas his heart that had miscarried; for some new toy he had tarried: 
In a fortnight he was married, and she never saw him more. 


Came the glorious autumn days—golden hills, cerulean haze— 

And still Hannah kept her chamber with her shame and her despair ; 
All the neighbors and relations came and offered consolations, 

And the preacher preached up patience, and remembered her in prayer. 


Spite of all that they could say, Hannah Amsden pined away. 
Came the dull days of November, came the winter, wild and white: 
Lonely, listless, hours together she would sit and watch the weather, 
Or the cold bright constellations pulsing in the pallid night. 
Vor. LIL.—No, 310.—32 
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For a twelvemonth and a day so poor Hannah pined away. 
Came once more the fatal morning, came the dread hours that had been: 
All the anguish she lived over, waiting, wailing for her lover. 


Then the new dawn shone about her, and a sweeter dawn within. 


All her soul bleached white and pure, t 


aught by suffering to endure, 


Taught by sorrow to know sorrow, and to bind the bleeding heart, 
Now a pale and placid sister in the world that lately missed her— 
Sweetly pale where Peace had kissed her—patient Hannah chose her part. 


To do good was her delight, all her study day and night; 
And around her, like a fragrance in the halo round a saint, 
Breathed the holy exhalation of her life and occupation. 
But the rising generation soon began to call her quaint. 


For her self-forgetfulness even extended to her dress ; 
Milliner and mantua-maker never crossed her threshold more ; 
But the bodice, and the bonnet with the wondrous bow upon it, 
Kept their never-changing fashion of the faded years before. 


So she still goes up and down on her errands through the town ; 
And sometimes a school-girl titters, or an urchin stops to grin, 
Or a village cur barks at her; but to her ’tis little matter— 
You may fleer or you may flatter—such deep peace her soul is in. 


Among all the sick and poor there is nobody so sure 
Of a welcome and a blessing; and who sees her once appear, 
Coming round some poor man’s trellis with her dainty pots of jellies 


Or big basket brimmed with bounty, 


soon forgets that she is queer; 


For her pleasant words, addressed to the needy and distressed, 
Are so touching and so tender, full of sympathy and cheer, 

By the time your smile is ready for the simple, dear old lady, 
It is pretty sure to tremble in the balance with a tear. 


THE CRIME OF ABIGAIL TEMPEST, 


FROM A MS. FOUND AMONG THE PRIVATE FAMILY PAPERS OF THE LATE CONYERS BEVERLEY, 
ESQUIRE, OF WILLIAMSBURG, IN VIRGINIA, 


\ J HETHER I, Agnes Conyers, spinster, 

be wrong in committing to writing, 
and thus exposing to the knowledge of those 
who may come after me, a secret which oth- 
ers who have gone before did in shame and 
sorrow seek forever to conceal, and which, 
but for my accidental discovery thereof, 
would have been a secret forever hidden 
from human knowledge—whether, indeed, 
I be wrong in so doing I leave to others to 
judge. For myself I feel not within my own 
mind the power to settle clearly this ques- 
tion, greatly as I have striven to discern 
the just answer thereof. For in my heart, 
as peradventure in the hearts of all who 
hold a secret unshared, is the craving to cast 
off the burden of the secret so held by un- 
veiling the same to the eyes of another. 
Wherefore, if certain persons into whose 
hands this present writing may fall shall 
feel themselves disposed to cavil and con- 
demn in this thing, I would pray that they, 
for charity’s sake, impute not the same to 
either lightness or motive of ill, but rather 
to that law of our minds whereby we are 
urged to impart all secret knowledge of our 
own to the understanding of another, that 


thus we by no means go in silence down 
into that Valley of the Shadow wherein the 
darkness of the gravé doth swallow up al! 
unspoken knowledge. 

It was the first week of the month of 
April, 1773, wherein John Conyers did set 
sail for England in the good ship Elizabeth. 
This date I do remember, for the reason that 
it was at this time always that the purple 
heart’s-ease in our garden did yearly come 
into blossom; and that on the day before 
his departure we did walk here together, 
when he did pluck the first flowers and pre- 
sent the same to me with a gracious and 
courtly speech. And in his so doing he 
knew not that he was taking from and not 
giving unto me my heart’s ease, which fled 
over the seas beneath the sails of the white- 
winged vessel that did bear him unto a new 
fortune and a new fate. What was the for- 
tune we did of a surety know beforehand; 
but for the fate, that was haply for a time 
concealed in the future. 

Fair winds, answering our prayers, favor- 





ied the Elizabeth, and in midsummer came 
| tidings of John Conyers’s safe arrival in the 
}mother country. Thenceforth he did write 
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often—letters elegant in style and correct 
n sentiment, discoursing of all that did be- 
fall him most new and pleasing of both 
court and country life. But most he did 
epeak of the families of the nobility and 
‘entry in the neighborhood of the Conyers 
estate, whereon he did chiefly reside, and of 
he kindness and courtesy wherewith he was 
iy them entreated. And it was in one of 
shese letters—the third, as I now count them 
iefore me —that he did first mention the 
name of a certain Mistress Abigail Tempest, 
kinswoman of Sir Stephen Tempest, of Mar- 
ton, whose estate did lie adjacent to his 
own, and of whose grace and beauty and 
accomplishments he did thenceforth seem 
never weary of discoursing. So that I knew 
n my own heart that the destiny of John 
Conyers was fixed ; and in the midst of my 
suffering —even to this present moment 
heretofore unspoken—I did pray, for love 
of him, that she whom he had chosen might 
prove herself in all points most worthy of 
and satisfying unto him. 

When another spring came round, and 
the garden banks were again purple with 
heart’s-ease, then did John Conyers return 
to us, bringing with him his bride. 

How well do I recall her as she first en- 
tered our hall door, tall and stately and ele- 
gant, a very queen in beauty and grace of 
mien! I do remember her costly purple 
cloth suit, with the velvet lappets so befit- 
ting her dark style, and the heavy black 
plumes, one whereof drooped low upon her 
shoulder, whilst the other towered above her 
brow, as symbolical of the wearer’s united 
grace and majesty. I can see, as I saw then, 
the proud, glad smile of John Conyers as he 
presented her to his parents and to his elder 
sister, my cousin Anne; and how my hon- 
ored uncle did advance and welcome her 
with a courtly bow and salute, whereunto 
she courtesied low, and bent her head as 
might have beseemed a sovereign to a sub- 
ject. And then my cousin John turned to 
me and impressed upon my brow a cousinly 
salute, and said unto his wife, “This, Abi- 
gail, is my cousin Agnes.” Whereupon she 
did glance curiously at me, and bowed again, 
distantly, seeming unconscious of the mo- 
tion I made to a more friendly greeting ; and 
thenceforth I felt that between my cousin 
John’s wife and myself existed no sympathy 
and no love. 

And truly ere long this was what we all 
felt, in a more or less degree—all save John 
Conyers, whose love could see no defect or 
deficiency in his lady wife. Yet was she 
proud and cold-hearted; and I could see, 
despite her studied civility, that she did 
look down upon us plain colonial folk, con- 
trasting us doubtless with the titled and 
noble of her own land, with whom she had 
been wont to consort. And yet she was 
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woman of the noble family of Tempest, a 

poor but worthy curate’s daughter, who had 

once been governess in the family of an 

earl; so that she might with more seemli- 

ness have congratulated herself upon her al- 

liance with one of John Conyers’s standing 

and prospective fortune—his father, my un- 

cle, being wealthy in world’s goods, and John 

his only son; to say naught of the true no- 

bility which he did bear within himself, and 
which neither wealth nor worldly honor 
could purchase. 

It was about this time that murmurs 
against his Majesty King George the Third 
arose in the colonies; and it was in the 
year following that, as history showeth, 
the troubles with England did commence, 
though of these shall I here make no men 

tion, save as concerneth this present narra- 
tive. I need not say that on the first up- 
rising of the colonists, John Conyers, as did 
become a true Virginia gentleman in whose 
veins ran the noble and loyal bleod of the 
Cavaliers, was one of the first to draw his 
sword in defense of his country. And when 
the news came of the landing of the British 
troops on our shores, Colonel Conyers did 
straightway go forth to meet them at the 
head of such a number of men, both gentle- 
men and lowly born, though all equally ear- 
nest in the cause, as was a goodly sight to 
behold. And this did he against the will 
and wishes of his lady, who would fain have 
persuaded him that to resist tyranny was 
rebellion, and that to defend one’s oppressed 
country was the crime of a traitor. I hAd 
well seen from the first that this difference 
of his lady’s opinion from his own did sore- 
ly grieve John Conyers, as also vex his fa- 
ther, my honored uncle, and that thenceforth 
Mistress Abigail was looked coldly upon by 
some of the families of Norfolk borough, 
whom she had herself affected to regard 
hanghtily. 

And now come I to the more immediate 
matter of my narrative. 

The war between America and England 
had already lasted six years. It was now in 
the year 1781, when the British, under Lord 
Cornwallis, had pressed our army back into 
Virginia, and were following up, and threat- 
ening Norfolk, Yorktown, and the surround- 
ing country. General George Washington, 
our great and beloved commander-in-chief, 
had left his army near Yorktown, and was 
come down to Norfolk with intent to survey 
the position and defenses of that part of the 
country; and he, at the entreaty of my un- 
cle, did agree to take up his abode at om 
house during those few days. My cousin. 
Colonel John Conyers, was thereupon re- 
called, and, as one well acquainted with the 
country, and with the matters of fortifica- 
tions, engineering, and the like — beside 
that he was held in great trust and favor 





herself, as we knew, but a distant kins- 





by the general for his bravery and just judg- 
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ment—was appointed to attend upon and 
consult with the general. And daily did 
these two ride forth, with others accom- 
panying, and return mud-stained and _ toil- 
worn, yet seeming never weary, to be shut 
up long hours with charts and papers in the 
general’s room, whereunto were none admit- 
ted save those expressly sanctioned by the 
general himself; and of these some were offi- 
cers and gentlemen of high degree, and some 
others were ragged and uncouth figures, 
peddlers and the like—such as I, catching 
an occasional glimpse of whom, wondered 
wherefore they should be admitted unto the 
presence of our great commander ; though 
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yers say as much as they rode away this 
morning.” 
“T feared he might have returned,” J ap. 
| swered, “since I fancied I heard the door of 
his room closed but now.” 

| I looked at the door as I spoke, and saw 
that it was locked. 

| “It was doubtless some other door,” she 
answered, indifferently, turning away to the 
| fire, “since I have been here for some time, 
| alone, as you see.” 

| I mounted upon the library steps and 
| searched the shelf where I knew the Ras- 
| selas to be—a thin little volume, bound in 


|red morocco and gilt. As it proved, it had 





my cousin John, hearing some such words | slipped behind the row of books, out of 
fall from my lips, did smile, and say, “ You | sight; and whilst I did search, Mistress Abi- 
would never recognize a diamond in the} gail stood close to the fire, having her back 
rough, Aggie.” | toward me; and I could see, though I noticed 

Now through all this Mistress Abigail | it not in particular, that she was busied with 
did hold herself aloof; and whilst my aunt | some small papers in the writing-case which 
and my cousin Anne and myself, proud of | she held. Presently I heard a quick, firm 
our noble guest, did entreat him with all| tread advancing along the passage, and the 
honor, she, though she might not be dis-| next moment it was at the door. I started, 
courteous to so noble a gentleman, did meet | half guiltily, at being caught there; and so, 
his courtesy with cold reserve, as a rebel | I fancied, did Mistress Abigail. She was at 
leader in arms against his rightful sover- | that instant tearing in two a sheet of pa- 
eign. Not that she now dared thus express | per which she held; and so soon as she 
herself; but we knew her sentiments of old, heard the footstep so near the door, and 
nor had she since given cause that we should | recognized it, as did I, as that of her hus- 
fancy them aught changed. | band, she hastily tore this paper into frag- 

Thus was it when, on the fourth day of | ments, the which she did cast into the fire, 


the general’s stay with us, I, having cause 
to consult some book (and I do now remind | 
me that it was that work of rare beauty and 


at the same instant that she turned her back 
thereunto, with her face toward the door- 
way, thus screening the burning fragments. 


wisdom, Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas), did take| My cousin John Conyers came in, looking 
my way to the library, the which was at the | hurried and anxious. He seemed a little 
back of the house, overlooking the water, | surprised at seeing us, and said, directly, 
and adjoining the apartment appropriated | “Has Colonel Beverley been here, Abi- 
to the general. These two rooms might be | gail ?” 
arrived at only by a long and narrow pas-| “No,” she made answer. “I understood 
sageway, used for no other purpose; and | from yourself that he would be with the 
since the general’s stay we ladies of the general all day, and you also.” 
family had refrained from entering the li-| “So I had thought,” returned he; “ but— 
brary, giving up that also to the use of our but that has happened which has changed 
honored guest. Yet now, knowing that he | our plans. I wrote to Colonel Beverley an 
was out, and would not return until deep | hour ago—being then separated from him— 
into the night, I thought it no harm to en- | to meet here at noon a person whom I wish- 
ter the library in search of my book. ed him to see. It is now fully twelve,” he 
As I turned the door knob I found that it | added, pulling forth his watch, and anxious- 
was locked; and whilst I stood hesitating it | ly examining its springs. 
did seem as though I heard another door, | “ What has happened ?” inquired Mistress 
that of the general’s room within, also soft- | Abigail, standing beside him and drawing 
ly closed. I wondered what person could be | her white and jeweled fingers soothingly 
therein, and was in delicacy about retiring, | through his hair. “Have the British ad- 
when the library door opened, and Mistress | vanced ?” 
Abigail did appear. He took the hand in his own, and did ten- 
“Oh, it is you, Mistress Agnes,” said she, | derly press it to his lips, as he answered, still! 
carelessly, yet with a slight flush, as I| with that anxious look, “Something worse, 
thought, of vexation at being interrupted. love.” And he added, in a low voice, which, 
“T came hither to write whilst Folsom” (this | however, reached my ear, “I doubt, Abigail, 
was her English maid) “should air and ar- | that we have a traitor in our midst, and yet 
range my apartments, and it had quite es- know not where to seek for him. Secrets 
caped me my having locked the door against | which we supposed safe are, we find, known 
interruption. The general, I knew, would | to the enemy, and I fear that even a plan of 
not return to-day. I heard Colonel Con-_| our fortifications is in their possession.” 
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“But how could you know this?” asked “Go on, Aggie,” he said, breathlessly. 


she, quickly. | “Tecan make out no more,” I made answer, 
He hesitated a moment, with a little half- | turning the paper over and over to the light, 
play ful smile on his lip. so as to bring forth the impressions in plain- 


“The Chinese say that women must not er relief, “except—yes, here is one word— 
isk questions,” he made answer then ; “ and ‘ Leech.” 
these things are not fitted for your sex. Let “I thought so; but are you certain, Ag- 
he ladies embroider and play on their harp- nes? And are you sure that it is a name— 
sichords whilst we of the sterner and harder | that the Z is a capital, I mean ?” 


sex fight for and defend them, as is our duty Yes, the L was clearly a capital. Colonel 
and our privilege.” Conyers looked closely, and was convinced. 
He thereupon drew her down to him and “ Agnes, whose writing is this? Who 
kissed her, and then she did presently hast- | dropped this bit of paper there on the floor ?” 
ly disengage herseff, glancing at her own “Mistress Abigail,” I answered, “ did tear 


wateh, and saying something about an ap- | a sheet of paper just before you entered, and 
pointment with her mantua-maker at half | threw the fragments into the fire.” 


past tw elve. And so she left the room, tak- He looked at me steadily and sternly. 

ing with her her portfolio. “Not Abigail—not my wife !” he said, in a 
I was still busied in the search after my | tone between doubt and assertion. 

book, and my cousin John did not appear to “She did as I say,” I replied, calmly. “1 


notice my presence. He sat in my uncle’s know not that the writing is hers. There 
great arm-chair beside the fire-place, look- | are other bits of the paper;” and with my 
ing weary and anxious, and occasionally he | slippered foot I moved slightly the fender, 
would pause to listen, as expecting some per- | from beneath which peered the edges of the 
son. Presently he drew out a pencil, and | torn fragments, which from either haste or 
stooping down, picked up a fragment of pa-| thoughtlessness, Mistress Abigail had not 
per which lay on the rug at his feet, half | observed when the rest were consumed. 
hidden beneath the lower rim of the brass Then Colonel Conyers stooped down and 
fender. He brushed from it lightly with | picked up another bit, which he examined 
his little finger some particles of dust, and | as he had done the first. He did try also to 
did hold the pencil suspended over it for) fit their edges together, but they did not 
an instant with a thoughtful look, as one | correspond. Yet something on this second 
who considers before writing. And in that | fragment did appear to interest him even 
instant I, almost unconsciously looking at | more than the first. 

him, having my attention drawn by the “ Aggie,” said he, turning suddenly again 
unwonted expression of trouble and anx- | to me—and I saw then that he was qnite 
iety on his face, did observe his counte- | moved—“ Aggie, lock the door. And now 
nance to change. <A look of surprise did | come here; pick up every one of those bits 
first appear thereon, giving place to one of | of paper, even to the least, and bring them 
interest, and then of bewilderment and ea- | to me.” 

gerness. He looked closely at the bit of pa- It was a strange request for John Con- 
per, turning it in various ways and lights, | yers to make, and I looked at him in some 
and then he suddenly looked up and said, | wonder, the which did not escape him. He 

“Come here, Aggie; I want you.” rose up, and placing both hands upon my 

Whereupon I went unto him, and he did | shoulders, did look into my eyes with a clear 
hold the paper before me. and serious though troubled gaze. 

“Your eyes are better than mine, little “ Know, Agnes,” he said, slowly, and al- 
cousin. See if you can decipher these char- | most solemnly, “that a man’s honor and the 
acters.” honor of his family do oftentimes require 

And I, looking closely, did perceive that | of him to do that which under other cir- 
upon the bit of blank paper were marks and | cumstances would be of itself dishonor.” 
impressions, not in pencil or ink, but of a| I had no doubt of John Conyers’s honor, 
pencil which had been used to write upon a| and therefore did I his behest, gathering to- 
sheet of paper laid above this. The paper | gether the scattered fragments and placing 
was soft and thick, and the impression, made them on the table before him; whereupon he 
with a hard and sharp-pointed pencil, was | proceeded to arrange them carefully, edge to 
deep and distinct, being only somewhat con- | edge. Various pieces he thus fitted togeth- 
‘used by reason of more than one sheet hav- | er, and over these he pored with a strange 





ing been written over it. | intent eagerness. Suddenly he started up, 
“Can you make it out, Aggie?” asked my | and I saw that his face was as white as a 
cousin John, earnestly. sheet. He said no word, but did walk out 
I spelled slowly what words I could dis- of the room and along the passage and up 
cern. the back staircase—a thing unusual with 


“* Certain—between ten and midnight—Coo- | him—straight, as I knew by the sound of 
per’s house—Magog.’ Why, what is all this | his footsteps, to the apartments of his wife. 
about, Cousin John ?” I asked, bewildered. | Presently I heard him coming hastily down, 
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and, through the open door, his voice in the He turned then, just as his hand was upon 
hall, speaking to Folsom. the door handle, and I saw by the fire-light 
“Where is your mistress ?” that his face was white and stern. Yet neve; 
“Mistress Abigail, Sir, is gone out but a| a word spake he, but unlocked the door an 
short while ago.” went in, and I heard him grope and stum)|« 
“Whither?” he demanded, abruptly and | in the darkness. Then he came back and 
sternly. took a taper from the chimney-piece and 
“That I know not, Sir. She but bade me | lighted one of the wax-candles, the rays 
to have her dinner dress laid out at six, as | whereof falling full upon his face showed it 
she should return late.” all ghastly and changed, as the face of one 
“ At six,” he said, slowly, and in a tone of | who hath been long ill and nigh unto death 





disappointment. Then he came hurriedly | Yet, shocked though I was, I said nanght, 
again into the library, and without noticing | seeing that he desired not to be spoken to; 
me, snatched his cloak and hat and went | and in sooth his appearance was as that of 
out. A moment thereafter I heard the one that walketh in a dream, neither seeing 
sharp, heavy tramp of his horse as he rode | nor hearing aught out of his own mind. 
almost furiously away. | So I waited some minutes, listening to the 
He had left the bits of torn paper still | quick yet cautious step of John Conyers, 
upon the table in the order in which he had | and wondering in what manner he could 


“arranged them. I would not look there-| have procured the key wherewith he had 


upon, knowing that they held some secret | unlocked the door, knowing that the gen- 
the which he had not seen fit to expose to | eral carried the same always about him, and 
my knowledge; wherefore I swept them into | never suspecting a duplicate. And present- 
a large unused Book of Sentences, which I | ly he called to me, but in a voice so changed 
did reach down from an upper shelf, repla- and so hard and stern that I scarce knew it 
cing the same in its place. Should he ask | for his own. 
for these pieces of paper, I could thus direct | I went to the open door. The candle was 
him where to find them. Yet all the time out, but the moonlight shone through the 
my tongue seemed repeating the words I | window, and in that pale light I beheld 
had read, “ Certain—between ten and midnight standing the figure of some person. Not 
—Cooper’s house—Magog—Leech,” whilst my | John Conyers, surely, but rather—yes, it 
mind unconsciously strove to attach there- | must be, of a truth, General George Wash- 
unto some definite meaning. jington himself whom I there beheld. It 
At six o’clock we met at dinner—my un- | was his tall, stately figure, his dignitied at- 
cle and aunt, my cousin Anne and I, with | titude, with the left hand in the breast of 
one or two familiar guests. Mistress Abi- | his coat—nay, the coat itself was the gen- 
gail came in late and hurriedly, for the eral’s, as were also the wig and the high 
which she graciously apologized; and I did  horseman’s boots and the cocked and braid- 
notice that her manner was less easy, her | ed military hat. I started back, bewildered. 
eyes more bright and restless than was their; “So you did not know me, Aggie; that is 
wont of late, and that oftentimes at some | well,” then said the figure; and as it ad- 
sound in the hall, or when suddenly ad- | vanced into the light of the candle, which 
dressed, she did start and change color; and | was now burning on the library table, I saw 
30 soon as could be done with propriety, she | that it was in truth John Conyers. 
did leave the company and retire toherown| “ Did you take me for the general, Agnes? 
room, whilst I repaired again to the library, | Did I resemble him in the moonlight?” he 
being led thither by an impulse which I , inquired, hurriedly and anxiously. 
could in no wise have defined unto myself.| “Truly youdid. But, John, Cousin John, 
I would not light the candles which stood | what is it that ails you? You must be ill, 
in readiness onthe table, but did seat my- | or else something terrible has happened or 
self idly in my uncle’s arm-chair. I could | is about to happen.” 
not read, for my mind was impressed and| “Not if I can avert it, please God,” he 
excited with a vague anxiety and dread of | answered, in a low, earnest tone. ‘“ Good- 
I knew not what; and therefore could I do | by, Aggie; good-by, little cousin.” 
naught save gaze upon the fire, and listen He placed his hands upon my shoulders 
to the sounds in the hall, as, one after an- | as before, and, whilst I felt them tremble, 
other, visitors did come or depart. | he looked into my face with strange burn- 
It was a little past eight of the clock ing eyes—eyes that, thinking of that ex- 
when I was startled by what seemed a dark | pression long after, did convey to my mind 
shadow quickly crossing the room from the | the idea of some deep and unspoken agony 
entrance door toward that of the general’s lurking within. And then slowly bending 
room. I had not heard the opening of this his head, he kissed me solemnly upon the 
door, and neither did the footsteps upon the | brow, and turned away. He glanced once 
Turkey carpet make a sound scarcely, so at his watch. I heard him murmur, as if to 
that in my sudden surprise I called out, himself, “ Between ten and midnight—Cooper’s 
“ Cousin John!” house,” as one who seeks to fix upon his 
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own mind some important matter. At that ment there entered, not my cousin John 
moment he was approaching the door, but Conyers, but Colonel Beverley, an intimate 
before he did reach thereunto it was open- friend of his, and at that time adjutant to 
and Mistress Abigail stood therein, fa- the general. 


ed, 


cing us With a look of surprise on her coun- He stood still in the midst of the floor, 
tenance. She had not expected to find him and looked at us both without a word, even 
there, as her words made manifest. of salutation. This, together with an in- 


“John! can it be you? And in General definite expression on his countenance, did 
Washington’s dress! What does it mean?” warn us that something unusual had hap- 
She put out her hand and laid it upon’ pened; but before I could utter the ques- 
his arm—the very hand that I had seen him tion that rose to my lips, my uncle spoke. 
that day so fondly kiss and caress. Yet “Go, Aggie—go, child!” he said, and his 
now he shrank from the touch, shrank as voice trembled, whilst yet his manner was 
though it had been contamination; and so imperative that I was foreed to obey. 
without a word, but with one look at her— | Yet went I not far, but stood at the end of 
a look so full of that great agony whereof I the passage at the foot of the back stair- 
but now spoke that: it haunted me for many | case, and listened in dread suspense for some 
a day after—he passed out at the door, and | sound from the room I had left. Yet all was 
so disappeared. quiet. No sound, no murmur: only as I once 
Then Mistress Abigail turned sharply | glanced up at a slight rustle as of silk gar- 
upon me, angry, as it seemed, that I should | ments, I did catch sight of a figure which I 
have witnessed this slight put upon her, | knew to be that of Mistress Abigail, flitting 
and also suspicious and bewildered. stealthily across the head of the stairs. She 
“What is the meaning of all this?” she | too was up at this late hour; she too was, 
demanded. ‘ Why is Colonel Conyers thus | like myself, watching and listening —/for 
disguised, and wherefore are you here with | what? The inquiry crossed my mind vague- 
him in secret when I myself was not in- ly, yet with a fierce earnestness of desire to 


formed of his presence in the house ?” know what perchance would be the answer 
“T know no more about it than yourself, from that heart which held its own secret. 
Mistress Abigail,” I answered, more loftily Presently, after a tedious time, as appear- 


than was my wont. “Only,” I added, and ed unto me, the library door did softly un- 
I know not what put the words into my close, and Colonel Beverley came forth, 
mouth—“ only that he must be at Cooper's walking with that light tread as of one 
house between ten o'clock and midnight.” who leaves the chamber of sickness or of 
I could see that her face changed. She death. Then I hurried back to my uncle. 
did flush and turn pale, and looked keenly There he sat, as before, in his arm-chair, yet 
at me; but then, without speaking, she left was he trembling as one smitten with palsy, 
the room. though his face was marvelously still and 
I could not now bear the loneliness of the | calm. 
library. I was frightened at I knew not) “Oh, uncle,” then I cried, “ pray, pray tel! 
what, and I called unto our trusty head me what has happened. I can not, can not 
servant, old Pompey, and through him did bear this suspense.” 
earnestly desire that my uncle should come Twice did he essay to answer, but his 
to me. And when he came I told him all | voice was husky and choked. I lost not 
that had that day happened, whereof I have my presence of mind, but hastening to the 
here made mention, whereat he was greatly | dining-room, did snatch a decanter from 
bewildered and anxious. the sideboard, and therewith hurried back. 
Hour by hour the vague terror upon me’ When he had drunken of the wine, the which 
grew greater; and when at eleven of the I was forced to hold to his lips, he spake, yet 
clock a message came from my aunt and my still brokenly and with difficulty. 


cousin Anne summoning me to retire, I re- “ John—my son, John Conyers—” 
plied that I would remain with my uncle, I waited, breathless, and, as it were, with 


who would wait up for the general and all the blood in my veins slowly gathering 
Colonel Conyers. I knew that they would and freezing about my heart. And then it 
not approve thereof; yet for this, in my came. 
then present state of mind, was I but little “ He is dead—killed ; shot by an assassin.” 
concerned. My thoughts were all of John “Dead !",I shrieked, and sunk like a life- 
—my cousin John—and of that deep, still less heap at my uncle’s feet. 
agony in his face. “In affliction hath He remembered mer- 
Midnight struck, and all was still about cy,’ muttered my uncle. “ Let us not mur- 
the house, save the sleepy tread of the serv- mur. Rather let us give thanks. Let us 
ants who waited up. Scarce had I done praise Him for His infinite merey and good- 
listening to the faint echo of the strokes on ness, and that we, only we, are called upon 
the town bell when there were voices in the to mourn.” 
hall, and a man’s light, quick step strode He bowed his face on his trembling hands, 
along the passageway. And the next mo-' and for an instant his form shook as in a 











““HE GRASPED MY 


convulsion. But when he looked up his 
countenance was again calm and composed, 
wearing that serene and elevated expression 
as of one who has prayed. 

“Be comforted, Aggie,” he said, still in 
that thick, stammering voice. “ Myson hath 
died in honor—yea, in honor, thank God! and 
the curse of that great shame and crime is 
spared us.” 

I could in no wise understand his mood, 
ind was at first minded to believe that the 
shock and grief had affected his intellect. 
But there he sat, with that solemn calm on 
his face, as of one who watcheth alone by the 
dead; whilst I, stunned and stupefied, knelt 
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on the floor, with my arms folded on the 
sofa, and my face buried in the cushions 
thereof. And it was only when a breath of 


| cold air rushing in aroused me, that I looked 


up, and saw standing on the threshold the 
tall, majestic form of our ever loved and 
revered general, George Washington. 

His dress was somewhat disordered, torn 
and awry, as I had never before beheld it: 
and he was bespattered with mud from the 
waist downward. Also in his usually calm 
and serene countenance was now a trace of 
deep grief and emotion. 


Then my uncle arose, and with uncertain, 


faltering step essayed to meet him. 




















THE CRIME OF AB 


“] thank God,” he said, solemnly —“ I 


497 


IGAIL TEMPEST. 


And gathering her silken train about her, 


thank God that it is as it is; and that the | she swept forth, majestically as she had en- 
shame and guilt of that awful crime have} tered; and from that hour forever after 


been swallowed up in this lesser affliction. | 1 
| thank God that I and mine only are called | t 
upon to mourn.” 


ever again did Abigail Tempest stand in 
he presence of one of us three. 
But if I had pitied her then, I pitied her 


| saw the general’s firm lips compress, and | yet more when, an hour after, through the 


his face flush, whilst his eyes were suffused | « 
and overrun with tears. 
uncle’s hand in both his. 

“My dear Sir,” he said—“my kind and | ¢ 


larkness and stillness of the night, he1 


He grasped my | shrieks rang long and loud, and a ghastly. 
blood-stained corpse was borne, not to hei 


ipartments, but to those of his mother, and 


honored old friend—it is I who have cause | there laid upon the bed on which he had 


to grieve, that have been the indirect ocea-| slept in his childhood. 


And then I knew 


sion of this most bitter afiliction—bitter al-| that Abigail Tempest had loved John Con- 


most to me as to you. 


I loved him,” here | yers, howsoever guiltily she might, as I at 


his voice faltered; “nor will it be an easy | that time suspected, have favored enother; 
matter to find another such as John Conyers | so that whilst I loathed, I still pitied her. 


-irreproachable whether as gentleman, sol- | 


Colonel Conyers was buried with great 


dier, or Christian. And for the rest, let it be | State and military honors, amidst the grief of 


buried forever between ourselves, to whom | 
alone it is known.” 

At that moment the door again opened, 
and the figure of Mistress Abigail, attired | 
still in her dinner dress of silks and jewels, | 
swept loftily in. She started back on see- 
ing the general, with a strange look of sur- | 
prise, and all her face crimsoned; yet did 
she incline her head loftily, without meet- 
ing his eye, and turned straightway unto me. 

“Can you inform me, Agnes, what has hap- 
pened? The servants do seem distraught, | 
yet I chose not to question them, but rather | 
to come to you.” 

As she stood there, all unconscious of what 
awful woe had happened, I felt that what- 
ever might be the unknown guilt within 
her breast, I pitied her. She was John Con- 
yers’s wife—the wife of his bosom, whom he 
had most tenderly loved, most wholly trust- 
ed; and for his sake my heart did somewhat | 
soften unto her. 

“Oh, Abigail,” I commenced, and was ad- 
vancing toward her, when my uncle’s voice, 
now terribly stern and distinct, arrested me. | 

“Touch her not! go not near her!” he | 
cried, putting forth both his trembling | 
hands, whilst his whole face and manner, | 
changed as they were, yet expressed such | 
intense anger and loathing that even she | 
quailed before it. The general too had 
turned, and with one hand in his breast, and 
the other resting upon the table, now con- 
fronted her, his face cold and serene, his 
eyes calmly and steadily fixed upon hers. I 
saw her for an instant shrink and quail be- 
fore him, as it were, and then she erected 
her head, and looked haughtily and defiant- 
ly upon us all three. 

“] know not, Sir,” she said, loftily address- 
ing my uncle—‘I know not wherefore you 
use such language in regard to me; but I 
will withdraw from the company of those to 
whom my presence seems unwelcome, and 
by whom I am treated with unseemly in- 
sult. It is for my husband, Colonel Con- 
yers, to avenge it.” 








all the folk of our borough of both high and 
| low estate. General Washington did himself 


walk immediately following the pall-bear- 
ers as one of the chief mourners; and, as 
was told unto me, his features, usually so 
stern and immobile, did work as the cof- 
fin was lowered into the grave, so that he 
was fain to turn aside and hide his coun- 
tenance from the lookers on. Mistress Abi- 
gail was not present. She kept her room, 
attended only by her waiting-woman and 


| one of our own servants, yet supplied with 


all that could be desired, though never again 
was she looked upon or spoken to by one 
of John Conyers’s family. And within a 
few days following the funeral she did re- 
move from our house into the British lines 
by express permit of the British command- 
er, Lord Cornwallis. As regards her sub- 
sequent fortunes and fate, one of the fam- 
ily of Conyers did never know or inquire 
aught, so utterly was she cast off and sep- 
arate therefrom, save only that when the 
will of my honored uncle was unsealed and 
read (he surviving his son but for the space 
of a few months), there occurred therein this 
clause following: 
* And insomuch as Abigail, that was Abigail Tem- 
pest, and after wife of my son, John Conyers, de- 
ceased, hath been willfully and wantonly guilty of a 
crime the which to name even is abhorrent unto all 
persons of honest and honorable mind, therefore I do 
hereby will and decree that from this date henceforth 
no one of my name or blood shall in any wise what- 
soever hold communication with the said Abigail, or 
make mention of her other than as Abigail Tempest 
—thereby to preserve in honor and purity the name 
which she would fain have held up to all future 
generations in everlasting shame and disgrace, the 
which no lapse of years might have blotted out. And 
that the said Abigail shall have no occasion or pre- 
text to communicate with one of my family, I do 
hereby will and bequeath unto her, during the term 
of her natural life, the property and estate known as 
Blackheath, lying in the district of Craven, England.” 
And so going on to make her title good and 
secure to the said estate, which was in it- 
self amply sufficient for the wants of one 
even so luxurious-minded as was Mistress 
Abigail Tempest. 
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LUCREZIA 


FFXHERE is among mankind a natural tend- | 

ency to typify or concentrate in one in- | 
dividual traits of character which belong to | 
a class. It does not require long to make | 
this process similar to that controlling the | 
growth and spread of myths. The result | 
is that history is full of legendary figures | 
which are gradually fading into their true | 
proportions beneath the light of modern sci- 
entitic investigations. So strong, however, 
are our prejudices that it is with regret that 
we see these illusions of our youth disap- 
pear, and we bitterly inveigh against the 
spirit of modern criticism, to which nothing 
is sacred. 

Among the legendary figures of modern 
history not one is so interesting as that of 
Luerezia Borgia, and the interest in her is in- 
creased by the mystery that has always en- 
shrouded her. In spite of her alleged crimes, 
there has always been about her an indefi- 
nite attraction that has raised up champions | 
for her even at this late date. One of these, | 





* The portrait is from the medal struck in 1502, after | 
Lucrezia’s marriage to Alfonso, and designed by Filip- 
pino Lippi. The reverse shows Cupid bound to a lau- | 
rel, against which rest a violin and a sheet of music. 
A broken quiver hangs from a branch, and on the | 
ground is a bow with a broken cord. The inscription | 
reads, Virtuti Ac Forme Pudicitia Preeciosissimum. | 
Gregorovius thinks the artist wished to intimate that 
the time for Cupid’s pranks was past, and to symbol- | 
ize by the laurel the famous house of Este. The sig- | 
nature of Lucrezia is from a letter addressed to Isa- 


bella Gonzaga, and preserved in the Gonzaga archives | denzen threr eigenen Zeit. 
Stuttgart, Cotta: 1874. 


at Mantua. 





BORGIA-* 


Ferdinand Gregorovius, the celebrated 
historian of Rome during the Middle 
Ages, has recently published an elabo- 
rate monograph* upon her, based on orig- 
inal researches in the various archives of 
Italy, where he has discovered a large 
mass of new and interesting material. |; 
may be well to examine this new Luerezia 
Borgia, and see wherein she differs from 
the heroine of Hugo’s novel and Donizet- 
ti’s opera. i 

Lucrezia’s life is naturally divided into 
two periods—her lite in Rome until her 
marriage, in 1501, to Alfonso of Este, and 
her life in Ferrara until her death, in 1519 
The first period is by far the more interest- 
ing, although unfortunately the more ob- 
secure, and to it Gregorovius has devoted 
the larger portion of his work, not only 
because it is more interesting in itself, 
but because it is the 
period from which 


arose the stories 
which have since 
consigned her to 


infamy. 

The Borgias were 
an old Spanish fam- 
ily of the province of Valencia. The first of 
the family of whom any thing is known was 
Alfonso, born in 1378, at Xativa, a town not 
far from Valencia, of which city he afterward 
became bishop. He accompanied the King 
of Aragon to Naples, and was made cardinal 
in 1444, and eleven years later became Pope, 
under the title of Calixtus III. 

His family was large. One of his sisters, 
Isabella, was the wife of a Spanish noble- 
man, and mother of several daughters and 
two sons, Pedro Luis and Rodrigo, whom 
the Pope adopted, and gave them his own 
name. Rodrigo was made cardinal in 1456, 
when he was only twenty-five years old, 
and the next year received the responsible 
position of Vice-Chancellor of the Romish 
Church. The private life of Rodrigo dur- 
ing the reigns of the four popes who suc- 
ceeded Calixtus is buried in obscurity. It 
is noteworthy that the first glimpse we have 
of his private character reveals that sensu- 
ality which was his besetting sin through- 
out his life. In 1460 he was in Siena, where 
he indulged in such shameless excesses that 
Pius IL. admonished him in a severe letter. 
He is described about this time a8 a hand- 
some man, of pleasant and cheerful counte- 
nance, eloquent, and exercising a magnetic 
power over the other sex. 

It. was in 1466 or the next year, while 


* Luerezia Borgia. Nach Urkunden und Correspon- 
Von Frrp. Grereorovies. 


2 vols. 
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Rodrigo Borgia was cardinal, that this mag- | saw the sons of Pope Innocent VIII. attain 
netic power was exercised upon a Roman high honors, one of them, Franeceschetto 
lady, Vanozza Catanei, who was then twen- | Cibo, marrying the daughter of Lorenzo the 
ty-four years old. Her family relations are Magnificent. 
inknown; even her name is differently given Gregorovius remarks that Lucrezia was 
hy her contemporaries. She always names | probably more struck by what there was 
herself Vanozza, the ordinary abbreviation | brilliant and desirable in this relation than 
of Giovanna, by its immorality. Whatever might have 
Her circumstances at the time she attract- | been her feelings, they must soon have been 
ed the cardinal’s attention are also unknown. | dulled by the immoral tone of her surround- 
In 1480, when she was already the mother ings. Wheu she was nine years old her fa- 
of several children by him, we tind mention ther fell in love with the celebrated Julia 
made of a husband, for whom the cardinal Farnese, the wife of Adriana Mila’s son. It 
obtained the position of an apostolic secre- | is characteristic of the times and persons, 
tarv. that after Adriana had discovered her 
Lucrezia was born April 18, 1480. Her  daughter-in-law’s dishonor, she should hav» 
childhood was doubtless spent in her moth- | made herself a sharer tn it by encouraging 
er’s house, which stood on the Piazza Pizzo | it, and thas strengthening her already pow- 
di Merlo, a.few steps from the cardinal’s | erful influence over the cardinal. 
palace. The quarter in which she lived was Lucrezia was only eleven years old when 
one of the liveliest in Rome. It was on the | the troubled and disgraceful story of her 
way to the Bridge of San Angelo and the Vat- | marriages began. She was betrothed in 
ican, and was the residence of numerous | 1491 to Don Cherubin Juan de Centelles, 
merchants and bankers from Florence, Gen- | Lord of Val de Ayora, in Valencia. This 
ya, and Siena, besides many papal officers | marriage did not take place, for some un- 
and distinguished courtesans. known reasons, and the same year Lucrezia 
Here Lucrezia continued to live until, at) was again betrothed, to another Spaniard, 
some unknown time, she left her mother’s Don Gasparo, son of the Count Aversa. 
house to pass under the protection of a wom- There is sone confusion in the dates of the 
an who exercised great influence over the various instruments relating to these mateh- 
cardinal and the whole Borgia family. This | es, and it is possible that the second was 
was Adriana Mila, daughter of Don Pedro, a | made before the first was annulled, and that 
nephew of Calixtus IIL, and the cardinal’s | Lucrezia was at the same time legally be- 
own cousin. At this time she was the wid- | trothed to two men. 
ow of Ludovico Orsini, and on terms of the An event which occurred the next year 
greatest intimacy with the cardinal. It is| made important changes in the future of 
impossible to learn any thing about Lucre- | both Lucrezia and her brothers. Innocent 
zia’s early life and education in Adriana! VIII. died July 25, 1492, and on the 11th of 
Mila’s house. She may have spent some | the following month Rodrigo Borgia became 
time in a convent for the purpose of receiv- | Pope Alexander VI. 
ing her religious education, which alone was| The new Pope named Cesar Bishop of 
given by these establishments. Lucrezia’s Valencia, and began to think about making 
education was not such as to raise her above | a more brilliant match for Lucrezia. The 
her sex in any considerable degree, although, | son-in-law selected this time was a prince, 
according to the notions of the day, it was | although a petty one, Giovanni Sforza, Lord 
complete. She was instructed in the lan- | of Pesaro, a widower of twenty-six, a man 
guages, music, painting, and drawing, and ; of culture and pleasing appearance. The 
her skill in embroidery was much admired | legal marriage took place in the Vatican 
afterward in Ferrara. February 2, 1493; Lucrezia received as a 
The French biographer of Bayard said of | wedding portion 31,000 ducats, and was to 
her in 1512: “She spoke Spanish, Greek, | accompany her husband to Pesaro within a 
Italian, and French; Latin a little, but very | year. The Pope gave his daughter a sepa- 
well; and wrote ed composed verses in all | rate establishment near the Vatican, where 
these languages.” she and Adriana Mila held a brilliant court. 
When Lucrezia was old enough to com-| Here she received her husband, who made 
prehend the domestic relations in which | his formal entry into the city the following 
she was living, they must have produced a | June, and the religious marriage took place 
strange impression on her mind. Her moth- | on the 12th, in the Vatican, with great splen- 
er’s husband was not her father; she and | dor, in the presence of the nobility and 
her brothers, as she must early have learn- | magistrates of the city and the foreign em- 
ed, were children of a cardinal, which scan- | bassadors. 
dalous relation was disguised by treating The occasion was celebrated by a banqnet 
them as nephews and nieces. She soon | and the performance of plays, as Infessura 
learned how common such relations were; | says, “in a very secular and lascivious man- 
that most of the cardinals were absorbed in | ner.” 
richly providing for their children. She The Ferrarese embassador sent home an 
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account of the proceedings, which ends as 
follows: “In conclusion, the ladies danced, 
and as an interlude a good comedy was per- 
formed, with much music and singing. The 
Pope and all the others were present. What 
shall I say further? There would be no 
end of writing. So we spent the whole 
night, whether well or badly your Highness 
may judge.” 

The Pope had now generously provided 
for his children: Ceasar was cardinal, Juan 
was Duke of Gandia in Spain, Jaufré soon 
became a Neapolitan prince, and Lucrezia 
was married to a member of the noble and 
powerful house of Sforza. 

In 1496 all these children were gathered 
around their father in Rome, and afforded the 
edifying spectacle of three splendid courts, 
held by children of the reigning pontiff. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Bor- 
gias were, as they have often been repre- 
sented, a fierce brood of murderers and ban- 
ditti. Such a supposition is natural enough, 
from the number and character of their 
crimes, but the peculiarity and shame of 
Italy was that, at that time, such crimes 
were not inconsistent with great outward 
refinement of manners, and a personal char- 
acter termed by contemporaries “ magnani- 
mous.” As Gregorovius remarks: “The Bor- 
gias were no worse than many princes and 
lords of their time. They used the dagger 
and poison unsparingly and pitilessly ; they 
removed whatever stood in the way of their 
passions, and laughed when their diabolical 
deeds succeeded.” 

The strongest argument against Lucrezia 
is that she was one of this family, and for a 
number of years shared their life,and must 
have been acquainted to a certain extent 
with their crimes. The atmosphere which 
surrounded her was incredibly immoral—it 
must have been, to have made such a pope 
as Alexander VI. possible; add to this im- 
morality a savage blood-thirstiness, and 
there rises before us a picture of society so 
revolting and horrible that we can well be- 
lieve Gregorovius when he says: “If one edu- 
cated in our present civilization could be put 
back into the Italian Renaissance, his nerv- 
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ous system would be destroyed by the sight , 


of the daily barbarity to which he would 
be exposed, and very likely he would go 
mad. lLuerezia lived in that atmosphere, 
and was herself no worse nor better than the 
women of herday. She was of a fickle and 
gay disposition, and it is impossible to tell 
whether she ever revolted against her sur- 
roundings. She nowhere appears, not even 
in later days, as a woman of extraordinary 
genius. If she had not been the daughter 


of Alexander VI. and the sister of Cesar | 


Borgia, she would scarcely have been men- 
tioned in the history of her times, or would 
have been lost in the mass of society as an 
attractive and much sought-after woman.” 


We have hinted above that Lucrezig’s 
marriage with Giovanni Sforza was mac 
solely for political reasons, and when thy 
unfortunate husband lost his political jg. 
portance, as he shortly did, his position be. 
came unendurable, and in the spring of 1497 
he fled from Rome, believing that his life 
was in danger. 

An inedited chronicle of Pesaro states 
that he owed his life to his wife, who jp. 
formed his servant of a plot against his 
master. 

Soon after Sforza’s flight, occurred the 
mysterious murder of the Duke of Gandia. 
which gave rise to so many rumors, some of 
which affected Lucrezia’s honor, but whic}, 
are not only improbable, but entirely un- 
proven. 

At the time of this tragedy she was not 
in her palace, but in the monastery of Sai 
Sisto, on the Appian Way. This retirement 
was as sudden as inexplicable, but probably 
had something to do with the rupture of 
her union with Sforza; and Gregorovius con- 
cludes that she was either banished there 
by her father, or had voluntarily sought 
refuge there from the murderous plans of 
her relatives. Shortly afterward Lucrezia’s 
marriage with Sforza was dissolved on a 
pretext whereat all Italy laughed. 

It is melancholy to find Luerezia lending 
herself to her father’s plans to the extent 
of committing perjury. Indeed, in the whole 
affair she appears as a person of no strength 
of will or character. She was, however, bit- 
terly punished, for the dissolution of her 
marriage exposed her to the most scandal- 
ous reports, which her outraged husband 
disseminated if he did not originate. The 
Pope hastened to make a new and more 
brilliant match for his daughter, his choice 
falling this time upon a member of the roy- 
al house of Naples, with which he was anx- 
ious to form an alliance. 

The unfortunate victim, Don Alfonso, 
Duke of Biselli, and nephew of the king, 
came to Rome without any display, and the 
marriage took place (July, 1498) without 
any festivities whatever—a sombre begin- 
ning of a melancholy end. 

The position of any husband of Lucrezia 
must necessarily have been difficult. Her 
marriages were formed solely from political 
reasons, and Italian politics of that period 
were so changeable that it was impossible 
to foresee from day to day what disturbances 
might arise between the various states. 
The very year after Lucrezia’s second mar- 
riage the league between Venice and Louis 
XIL, which the Pope joined, rendered the 
young Duke of Biselli’s position not only 
difficult, but dangerous, for the expedition 
of Louis XII. had for its object not only the 
dispossession and ruin of Ludovico Sforza, 
Lord of Milan, but also the conquest of 
Naples. 
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A letter from one of the Venetian embas- | ine. She appears, indeed, in this scene very 
sadors at Rome (August 4, 1499) says: “The | weak and little. We have, however, no 
Duke of Biselli, the husband of Madonna | right to demand from Luerezia the passions 
Lucrezia, has secretly fled and joined the | of a great soul when she did not possess it. 
Colonna at Genazzano; he has left his wife | If we judge her correctly, she was a woman 
in the sixth month of her pregnancy, and | who rose above the majority of her sex by 
she is constantly in tears.” | the grace and not by the strength of her 
The unhappy duke wrote his wife urgent | nature. This young woman, whom the ro- 
letters, begging her to follow him. These | mantic fancy of posterity has depicted as a 
letters fell into the Pope’s hands, and he | Medea, perhaps in truth never experienced 
compelled her to answer them and persuade | a deep passion.” 
him to return to Rome. This he did the Lucrezia returned to Rome in September 
following October, and shortly after Lucre- | or October, and soon recovered her usual 
zia gave birth to a son, who was named aft- | spirits. As early as November, people be- 
er his grandfather, and baptized in the Sis-| gan to talk about a new match for Lucre- 
tine Chapel with great splendor. The duke | zia, with Alfonso, the Crown Prince of Fer- 
had made a fatal mistake in returning to | rara, who for the last three years had been 
Rome. He was aware of Cesar’s hatred, |a childless widower, although he was now 
and his wife’s inability to protect him from | only twenty-four years old. 
it. Like Giovanni Sforza, he had lost all The Pope earnestly desired this marriage, 
his importance for the house of Borgia, and | not only on his daughter’s account, but also 
they were anxious to clear the way for a| on Cesar’s, whose conquests in the Romagna 
more brilliant match. As the present un-| would thereby be assured, and who would 
ion had not been childless, it could not be | gain powerful allies to aid him in his de- 
dissolved as the last one had been: another | signs on Bologna and Florence. 
proceeding was necessary. | The proposed union was not at first fa- 

On the night of the 15th of July, 1500, as | vorably considered by the Duke of Ferrara, 
the duke was going from his palace to the | and his son absolutely refused his consent. 
Vatican, where his wife was, he was at- Our space will not permit us to unravel! 
tacked by masked assassins on the steps of | the complicated negotiations by which the 
St. Peter’s. Although severely wounded, he | matter was finally settled. It is enough to 
managed to reach the Pope’s chamber. At | say that the duke sold the honor of his house 
the sight of her bleeding husband, Lucrezia | as dearly as possible, and on the Ist of Sep- 
sank lifeless to the floor. The duke was | tember, 1501, the preliminary contract was 
carried to a room in the Vatican, and one | signed at Ferrara. 
of the cardinals absolved him. The unfor- | When the news reached Rome, a salute 
tunate prince, however, recovered, and was | was fired from the Castle of San Angelo, and 
carefully nursed by his sister, Sancia, and | the Vatican was illuminated. The next 
his wife, whom the fright had made seri-| day Lucrezia went to the Church of Sta. 
ously ill. They cooked his food themselves | Maria del Popolo to return thanks, and, in 
for fear of poison, and the Pope gave him | accordance with a strange custom, after- 


a guard for his security. This bold crime 
gave rise to many rumors. A few days aft- 
er it the Venetian embassador wrote home: 


ward gave the dress she had worn to one 
of her court fools, who ran through the 
streets, crying, “ Long live the noble Duch- 


“No one knows who wounded the duke, but | ess of Ferrara! Long live Pope Alexan- 
they say it is the same person who murder- | der!” 
ed the Duke of Gandia and threw him into| Lucrezia’s outfit was prepared with a lav- 
the Tiber.” |ish expenditure worthy of a king’s dangh- 
Cesar, who is here alluded to, said him-| ter. We read of an embroidered dress val- 
self to the writer of the above, “I have not | ued at over 15,000 ducats, and two hundred 
wounded the duke; but if I had, he would | under-garments, many of them worth a hun- 
have deserved it well.” He even dared to | dred ducats. The ducal escort, however, 
visit his victim, and said, as he left him, | did not reach Rome until the end of Decem- 
“What did not happen in the morning can | ber, and entered the city with the pageant 
happen in the evening.” <A few days later | ry common during the Renaissance. The 
he came in the evening, drove Lucrezia and | marriage by proxy took place on the 30th, 
Sancia from the room, and ordered his cap-| and the following week was filled with 
tain, Michelotto, to strangle the duke. What | splendid festivals in the city and Vatican. 
the effect of this deed was upon Lucrezia| On the 6th of January, 1502, Lucrezia de- 
we do not know. She was ill at the time, parted for Ferrara, leaving her son, brother, 
but was able to leave the city ten days after | and parents behind her. She took leave of 
for Nepi. her father (her mother is never mentioned 
Gregorovius says: “It would be foolish | in any contemporary description of these 
to condemn this unhappy woman because | events) in the Chamber of the Parrot. She 
in the most terrible moment of her life she | remained alone with him until Caesar came 
did not rise to the height of a tragedy hero- | for her. When she left the Pope, he cried 
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out to her to be of good cheer, and write to 
him whenever she wished any thing, for he 
would do more for her absent than he had 
done for her in Rome. He then went from 
room to room, looking after her until the 
cavalcade was out of sight. 

She arrived in Ferrara the 2d of Febru- 
ary, and was brilliantly received. Her hus- 


band seems to have overcome his dislike to | 


her very soon, and their relations in the fu- 
ture were always kindly, if not marked by 
any very profound affection. Three years 
later, owing to her father-in-law’s death, 
she became Duchess of Ferrara, and was, if 
we can believe her contemporaries, a model 


Her life from this time is inseparable from 
the history of her state. She bore her hus- 
band several children, and devoted herself 
to their education and the conduct of the 
yovernment, which her husband occasional- 
ly intrusted to her, Aldus Manutius praises 
her management of public affairs, saying, 
“She was an excellent regent, whose sharp 
judgment and penetrating mind were ad- 
mired by her subjects.” 


ally dissolved by the death of her relatives, 
and as she grew older, her thoughts turned 
more exclusively to religion, although she 
did not become bigoted. 

On the 14th of June, 1519, she gave birth 
to a lifeless child, and eight days later, feel- 
ing that her end was approaching, she dic- 


tated a letter to Pope Leo X., asking for his | 


blessing. 


As Gregorovius says, this letter is so quiet 


and dignified, so entirely free from all ex- | 


citement, that we may well ask whether it 
could have been written by a dying woman 
whose conscience was really burdened by 
the crimes attributed to the daughter of 
Alexander VI. 

She died two days after, in the night of 
June 24,1519, in the presence of her husband. 

Her grave has disappeared. A contem- 
porary says that she was of medium height, 
graceful figure, her face somewhat long, her 
nose of a fine profile, her hair golden, eyes 
of no particular color, mouth large, with 
very white teeth, neck fair and white, and 
adds that she was constantly joyful and 
smiling. 

It is impossible to suppose that Lucrezia 
maintained herself unspotted in the midst 
of her surroundings; but, at the same time, 
we see no reason to believe the story of her 
shamefui crime. There is no evidence that 
she was a person of great strength of char- 
acter, and surely no one without it could 
have supported with such calmness as she 
must have done for years the consciousness 
of such a sin, and the most striking trait in 
her character was precisely that cheerful- 
ness and brightness which charmed her con- 
temporaries. 


| —generally speaking—a good boy. 
Her connection with the past was gradnu- | 
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HAVE a profound distrust of all tray; |. 

ers. Not because they are prone to te}] 
me untruths about their experiences, for 
that has in a great measure become a day. 
gerous experiment: wherever they may 
have been, other people have now also be; n 
and it is easy, if I may use a professional 
expression, to “correct their poofs:” wy 
distrust arises from the ideas in my ow) 
mind of the experiences that they do not 
tell me. When they 


get away from the 
regions of civilization, and out of the infiu- 


ence of public opinion, think I to myseif. 
of all that was virtuous and praiseworthy. | 


what is it these people do not do? For the 
very fact of a man’s being a traveler is, be- 


| tween ourselves, by no means a good sign. 


Why does he not stop at home in the bosom 
of his family, or, if he has no family, acquire 
one? It is his duty as a citizen. When a 
boy runs away from school, it is, of course, 
the correct thing to call him “ intrepid,” 
“ vellant,” “high-spirited,” and “ independ- 
ent ;” but that sort of boy is in reality not 
It may 
be very true that a nation owes its nautical 
supremacy to this description of youth; but 
he don’t run away to sea from that distant 
and patriotic motive: he goes to sea be- 


| cause he doesn’t like what is good for him 


on land; and almost immediately, though 
that is beside the question, finds he has 
made a great mistake. Similarly, a man 
does not go to Tartary or Kamtchatka to 
improve his mind: if he ventured to tell me 
that (supposing he was not a very tall man, 
and I had no reason to suppose he had a 
yataghan or any other outlandish weap- 
on conceaied about his person), I should 
laugh in his face. No: he flies to such ob- 
scure regions because the restraints of civ- 


| ilization are abhorrent to his undisciplined 


mind, and he has some morbid taste; say, 
for human flesh—unecooked. The mildest- 
spoken man I ever met in my life, and the 
greatest traveler, once confided to me, after 
a most excellent dinner at our club, that, 
“ after all,” there was nothing like uncooked 
food. He did not say human food, but I 
knew well enough what he meant. He has 
repented since of having let out so much, 
and endeavors to re-assure me by conven- 
tional behavior and conversation. “The 
world is small,” he says (he has been round 
it two or three times), “and give him En- 
gland; for, when all is said, that is the best 
place to live in;” but this does not deceive 
me for a moment. That man is a cannibal 
at heart. I have seen him look at plump 
and tender people in a very peculiar way, 
and I would not trust him alone with my 
baby for a small fortune. That sweet child 
would take rank among the “ mysterious 
disappearances.” He would say, “ How 
should J know 2” like the frog who swallow- 
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ed the duck’s egg; but I should know bet-| “My dear Simpson,” said I, as we were 
ter than the duck. If you think these ap- | cracking our walnuts together after a little 
yrehensions extreme, you are, of course, | dinner under my own roof, “1 often wonder 
welcome to your own opinions: some peo- | why a man like you, with a large income 
»le are more sanguine than others, and also and a fine house, as you describe your home 
more simple. to be at Bussora, lias never married. It 
My mind is, I think, a tolerably fair one, must be rather wretched living out there 
and I have never entertained suspicions all alone.” 
agaiust those who are compelled to visit dis- “Well, it would be, no doubt,” said Simn- 
tant latitudes against their wills. Queen’s son, in his quiet way. “ But, Lord bless you! 
messengers, convicts, sailors, ete., etc., may | I’ve been married these twenty years.” 
be very respectable persons in their way, You might have knocked me down with 
notwithstanding where they may have been a feather. ‘ Married these twenty years! 
to. Such was my charitable belief until You astound me. Why, how was it you 
within the last few days; since which I | never spoke about it?” 
have seen some reason to change it. One “Oh, I don’t know; I thought it wouldn't 
of the quietest and best fellows lever knew interest you. She was a Persian, you know, 
-and I have known him all my life—was If she had been a European, then I should 
Simpson of Bussora. I was at school with have told you.” 
him five-and-forty years ago, and though “A Persian wife! Dear me,” said I, “how 
his house of business is at the distant spot funny it seems!” I said “funny,” but at 
just mentioned, I had met him from time the same time all the suspicions that I en- 
to time during his periodical visits to this tertained (and now entertain more than 
country, and always found him unchanged ever) respecting travelers and persons who 
-gentle, unassuming, modest, and orthodox abjure civilization, crowded into my mind. 
in his opinions. Our house does a little “Now what color, my dear Simpson, if I 
business with him in shawls and carpets,’ may put the question without impertinence, 
but our acquaintance is mainly social. My are your children ?” 
wife and daughters are very partial to him, “Well, we’ve got no children,” said Simp- 
and delight in his Persian tales, which son, in his usual imperturbable tone. ‘“ We 
are picturesque and full of local color. He never had any.” 
brings them little bottles of scent, which I don’t quite know why, but somehow 
perfume the whole neighborhood, and now or other I thought this creditable to Simp- 
and then a scarf that is the envy of their son. It was very wrong in him to have 
friends. I never entertained any idea of married a Persian, perhaps a Fire-worship- 
Simpson as a son-in-law until my wife put er, or at best a Mohammedan, but it was a 
it into my head. He lived too far away for comfort to think that the evil had, so to 
me to picture him in such a relation, and speak, stopped there. To think of Simpson 
though I knew he had made money, I did with a heap of party-colored children, pro- 
not think he had made enough to return fessing, perhaps, their mother’s outlandish 
home and settle. His income was a very faith as they grew up, would have been 
handsome one; but living at Bussora, he painful to me, in connection with the fact 
had given me to understand, was dear, and that Simpson was at that moment under 
did not admit of much saving. Above all, my roof, the same roof with my wife and 
Simpson struck me as by no means a mar- daughters, and that I was the church-ward- 
rying man. Whenever the subject of mat- en of our district church. I forsook at once 
rimony was mooted, he always smiled in the particular subject of Simpson’s wife to 
that dry, eyiiical way which proclaims the discuss the general subject of polygamy. 
confirmed bachelor. Household matters did “The Persians have more wives than one, 
not interest him; he did not take much to have they not?” inquired I. 
children; he would smoke until the small “Those who.can afford it have,’ 
hours of the morning, and raise his eyebrows  “ but it is not so usual as you may imagine.” 
when one said it was late, and perhaps one’s “T need not ask how so profligate a sys- 
wife might be sitting up. He would say, tem must needs work,” said I. “It is a do- 
“Really!” as though such an idea as one’s mestic failure, of course ?” 
wife sitting up for one was preposterous, “You need not ask the question, as you 
but could never concern him. say,” replied Simpson, cracking a walnut. 
I need not go into the causes which led “But if you do ask, Lam bound to say it is 
to my conversing with Simpson on the sub- so far like marriage in this country—it is 
ject of matrimony. Suffice it to say that I sometimes a domestic failure and sometimes 
did not do so of my own free-will. I had re- not. Perhaps it requires more judgment 
ceived instructions from my wife to “sound” in selection; you have not only to please 
Simpson on the matter, with relation tosome yourself, you know, but to please your oth- 
“ideas” that she had got into her head with er wives.” 
respect to our second daughter, Jane, and “ to “Goodness gracious!” said I, “how coolly 
hear was to obey,” as they say at Bussora. you talk about it! I hope no European who 


’ said he; 
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happens to be resident in this strange com- 
munity ever gives in to the custom ?” 

“Some do and some don’t,” was the reply 
of Simpson. “I lived in Persia with one 
wife for fifteen years before I gave in.” 

“What! you married a second wife, your 
first wife being alive?” 

“ Just so,” was the unabashed rejoinder. 
Simpson swept the walnut shells into a cor- 
ner of his plate, and helped himself to sherry. 
“T have now four wives.” 

“ Bless my soul and body!” said I. “Four 
wives!” 

“Yes. The story of my little ménage may 
seem in your ears rather curious. If it will 
not bore you, I'll tell you about it.” 

I had no words to decline the offer, even 
if I wished it. My breath was fairly taken 


away by Simpson’s four wives. The travel- | 


er that had liked his food uncooked had 
given me rather a turn, but that was noth- 
ing to this revelation of my present com- 
panion: a man we had always considered 
of the highest respectability, and whom my 


wife had even thought would have suited | 


our Jane. 


“Well, it was at a picnic party on the | 


plains near Bussora that the thing first came 
about. My wife andI were both present at 
it; and my European notions preventing my 
believing there could be the least misun- 
derstanding about it, since I was already 
married, I made myself very agreeable to a 
certain Persian lady. She was neither young 
nor pretty—just like what my wife herself, 
indeed, had grown to be by that time—and 
I no more thought of making her my No. 2 
than—dear me !—of embracing Mohammed- 
anism. My attentions, however, were mis- 


construed ; and her brother, being a violent | 


man in the Shah’s cavalry, and knowing I 
had a fairish income, insisted upon my be- 
coming his brother-in-law. I believe Irish 
marriages are often brought about in the 
same way, so there was nothing in that; 
the peculiarity of the case lay in my having 


a wife already, and one who was very reso- | 


lute indeed to prevent my having another. 
I spare you the troubles that ensued. Be- 
tween my No. 1 wife on the one hand, and 
her sharp tongue, and the officer of Spahis on 
the other, with his sharp sword, I was placed 
in a@ very unpleasant position, I promise 


you; but in the end I married Khaleda. I | 


am sorry to say the two ladies got on ex- 
tremely ill together. It was said by a great 
English wit that when one’s wife gets to be 
forty, one ought to be allowed to change 
her for two twenties, like a forty-pound 
note, and I dare say that would be very 
nice; but, unhappily, I had now two wives, 
each forty, if they were a’ day, and there 
was no prospect of getting them changed, 
or parting from them in any way. 


“ Pirouzé and Khaleda led me a most un- | 


happy life. They quarreled from morning 


to night, and so far from being able to whis 
off one against the other, as I had secretly 
hoped, I was treated with great unkind. 
ness by both of them. They were a matter 
of very considerable expense, of course, and 
very little satisfaction. My position, in 
fact, became intolerable; and as I could 
please neither of them, I resolved to ple 
| myself by marrying No. 3.” 

“A twenty, I suppose ?” said I, interested 
in spite of myself in this remarkable narra. 
tion. 

“Well, yes; that is, she would have beey 
a twenty in England, but in Persia young 
ladies marry a good deal earlier. She was 
a charming creature, and cost me—” 

“What! did you buy her?” cried I, in as 
tonishment and horror. 

“Well, no, not exactly: her father, how 
ever, insisted upon something handsome. 
and there were heavyish fees to be. paid to 
her mother and sisters, and to the Governoy 
of Bussora. The custom of the country is 
curious in that respect. After one’s second 
| wife a considerable tax is levied by the 
| government upon marrying men. Howey- 
er, Badoura was worth all the money: she 
sang, she played divinely; that is, she would 
have done so if she had not been always 
crying. Pirouzé and Khaleda made her life 
utterly miserable. Hitherto they had been 
at daggers drawn with one another, but 
now they united together to persecute the 
unhappy Badoura. Her very life was scarce- 
ly safe with them. Wretched as my former 
lot had been, it was now become unendura- 
ble, for one can bear one’s own misery bet- 
ter than that of those we love.” 
| Here Simpson took out his handkerchief, 
of a beautiful Persian pattern, and pressed 
it to his eyes. ‘Yes, my dear friend, they 
led my Badoura a dog’s life—did these two 
women. I felt myself powerless to protect 
her, for I was never very strong ; and though 
I did not understand one-half of the epi- 
thets they showered upon her, I could see 
by the effect they had upon her that they 
were most injurious—what I have no doubt 
would in this country be considered action- 
able. For her, however, there was no rem- 
edy, and I think she would have sunk un- 
der their persecution had I not married 
Zobeide.” 

“No. 4!” said I, aghast. “What on earth 
| did you do that for ?” 
| “IT married Zobeide solely and wholly for 
Badoura’s sake. I chose her, not for her 
beauty, her virtues, nor her accomplish- 
ments, but entirely for her thews and sin- 
ews. Isaid to her,‘ Zobeide, you are a strong 
and powerful young woman: if I make you 
my wife, will you protect my lamb? and she 
said, ‘I will” It was the most satisfactory 
investment—I mean, the happiest choice—I 
ever made. My home is now the abode of 
peace. In one wing of the house abide 
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pironzé and Khaleda, in the other Zobeide 
ind Badoura: two on the east side and two 
on the west. 


females, and could each wring the neck of 
my dear Badoura, Zobeide is stronger than 
noth of them put together, and protects 
her. Thus the opposing elements are, as it 
were, neutralized: the combatants respect 
one another, and I am the head of a united 
house. 
wives this morning, each of them most char- 
acteristic and interesting: Badoura forgot 
to pay the postage—she has a soul above 
pecuviary details—and her letter was the 
dearest of all.” 

“Don’t ery, Simpson,” said I—“ don’t ery, 
old fellow. The steamer goes on Tuesday, 
and then you will see all your wives again. 
They will welcome you with outstretched 
arms—eight outstretched arms, like the oc- 
topus.” I confess I was affected by my 
friend’s artless narration, at that time, 
though, since I have reflected upon the mat- 
ter, my moral sense has once more asserted 
itself, and is outraged. 


THE 





I.—ITS ORIGIN. 

+} the mental activities of boyhood, 
( one especially still keeps its place 
in memory. It was 
a certain aspiration, 
more evinced than 
acknowledged, to 
grow up into a 
philosopher. Com- 
porting with this 
was a lively juve- 
nile inquisitiveness 
concerning experi- 
ments. We had 
read of the great 
Sir Isaac Newton, 
who blew soap-bub- 
bles in the interests 
of science, and we 
came to feel an aw- 
ful reverence for the 
earliest analyst of 
light. Itis even yet 
remembered what a 
strain was put upon 
our boyish thinking 
at sight of a magni- 
fying-glass. It was 
a crude affair, com- 
posed merely of two 
watch crystals set 


edge to edge, and filled with clean water. | To our question, so often put, why it did so, 
The thing was in itself so simple, and yet it the one unvarying answer was sure to come, 
gave results that seemed to us mysterious. “ Because it magnifies.” 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 
Each respects the other ; for | 


although Pirouzé and Khaleda are strong | 


I got letters from all of my four | 


I state the matter 


MICROSCOPE. 
By PROFESSOR SAMUEL 






as fairly as I can. I have been to pic 
myself, as a married man, and made mys 
agreeable to the ladies. Well, in Persia th 
might have cost me my life, or the expense 
of a second establishment. So far, there is 
| every excuse for Simpson. But, on the oth- 
er hand, the astounding fact remains that 
|there are four Mrs. Simpsons at Bussora. 
| Whenever I look at his quiet, business-like 
| face, or hear him talking to my wife and the 
girls about Persian scenery, this revelation 
|of his strikes me anew with wonder. Of 
| course I have not told them about his do- e 
|mestic relations; it would be too great a 

shock to their respective systems; yet the 

| possession of such a secret all to myself is 

too hard to bear, and I have, therefore, laid 

it before the public. The whole thing re- 

solves itself into a rule-of-three sum. If 

even a quiet, respectable fellow like Simp- 

| son, residing at Bussora, has four wives, how 

many wives— well, I don’t mean exactly 

that; but how much queerer things must 

people do who are not so quiet and respect- 

able as Simpson, and who live still further 

off? 
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THE YOUNG MIOROSOOPIST. 


“Yes, I know that. 
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OUR FIRST MIOROSOOPE. 


But how does it magnify ?” 
too inquisitive 


“Oh, you are 
And so this little optical 
experiment too long remained a mystery. 
However, ignorance was not allowed to be- 
come a bar to the bliss of enjoyment. We 
determined to have a magnifier of our own. 
Having obtained from the jeweler a pair of 
old bull’s-eye watch crystals, and a lump of 
shoe-maker’s wax from the cobbler, the two 
glasses were set together, and secured at 
the edges by a band of wax. To be sure, 
the job was a bungling one, for, do the best 
we could, the unsightly dark wax would lap 
over too far, making an irregular band some- 
thing more than a quarter of an inch wide. 
This caused us a good deal of annoyance ; 
but even this, as afterward appeared, was a 
case of fretting over a blessing in disguise. 
That unsightly band, which thus lapping 
on the glasses reduced their size, performed 
well the functions of what we afterward 
learned was called in scientific parlance an 
optical diaphragm. Thus it afforded an ad- | 
vantage which we did not understand until 
a long time afterward. It effectually cut | 
off the outside rays of light, which are al- | 
ways the most refrangible, and even in mag- | 
nifying-glasses of high excellence are not | 
without a provoking tendency to beget in- 
distinctness of image. 

Such was our first magnifier. It was | 
really a microscope in its simplest and per- 
haps most ancient form. Speaking technic- 
ally, it was a double convex lens. As the | 
word lens occurs so often in microscopy, it | 
will be in order to say that it had its first | 
application in this sense to certain spherical | 
bodies of glass made for optical uses. The | 
word indicates a resemblance to the seed of | 
the common lentil, the Ervum lens, eaten in | 
Europe. 

It is amusing now to look back on the 
time when the boy played the réle of the 
young philosopher. Verily there was some 
pride over that magnifier, as he showed its | 
power on a butterfly, or its effect on the 
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scale of a gold-fish. And surely 
that was an allowable pleasure 
which was enjoyed at the sur- 
prise of the rustic admirers 
when a gnat was made to look 
as large as a flesh-fly. Thong) 
not conscious of the fact, there 
was a smack of the pride of 
science. And that was a pe- 
culiar sensation when, for the 
first time, we read in Englis); 
an extract from the philoso- 
pher Seneca to the effect that 
“writing, even if very small 
and obscure, becomes larger 
and clearer when looked at 
through a small glass globe 
filled with water.” Somehow 
this seemed to make our home- 
made magnifier loom up into 
the high respectability of a scientific an- 
tique; in fact, it seemed to establish a re- 
lationship to an antiquity of not less than 
two thousand years. 

Still that old mystery kept confronting 
us, How did the thing magnify? And in 
this wise the mist began to break: 

Though the “weakly boy” was never 
much at athletic games, there was one sport 
in which he excelled his playmates. It was 
in throwing stones at objects under the wa- 
ter. And the boy had a theory in the case, 
which was often expounded to his compan- 
ions, and this was the drift thereof: If you 
push a straight stick slantingWise into the 
water, it will look crooked, or broken at the 
water-line. Although the stick may slant 
but a little, it will appear, as to the part in 
the water, to slant a great deal. The mean- 
ing of this is that practically we see that 
part of the stick which is in the air just 
where it is, but the part which is in the 
water is really seen where it is not. And it 
is precisely so with a fish in the water. To 
the beholder it seems to be farther off than 
it actually is, and also nearer the surface 
of the water than it really is; so that a stone 
aimed where the fish seems to be will strike 
in advance of its object, because the actual 





A STIOK AS SEEN IN WATER, 
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fact in the case is, we are not aiming at the 


ish at all, but simply at its image ; and hit- 
ting the image would be no more hitting 
the fish than would striking a man’s shadow 
striking the man himself. 

It is not averred that such was the pre- 
eiseness of the boy’s method, only that such 
was its logic. Generally these boyish lect- 
ures were accepted as demonstrations. But 
on one occasion particularly these dialectics 
were wofully dashed by a discharge of casu- 
istry of the reductio ad absurdum sort, which 
possessed in a high degree the merit of that 
ancient method, in that its own absurd- 
ity made it positively unanswerable. Our 
neighbor Donald had listened with such re- 
spectful attention that we supposed he was 
all along assenting to all we said. But the 
following logic struck us dumb: 

“That’s all very fine, my lad—very fine! 
But it’s contrary to common-sense, seeing 
it’s against one’s own senses, and therefore 
against all sound reason. You tell me that 
1 look where the fish is, and it isn’t there ; 
but if I look where it isn’t, why, then, that’s 
just where it is! 
ble; and therefore it’s a farlacy, my lad—a 
farlacy. Moreover, it’s against sound logic. 
Seeing is believing; and that’s what your 
Maker intended ; therefore, to say contrary- 
wise is to deny the faith, my lad, and to con- 
tend against the truth.” 

In order to apprehend the fact that an 
image of an object may be seen entirely dis- 
tinct and separate from the object itself, let 
such as have not already done so try the 
following for themselves. Place a nickel 

cent at the bot- 
tom of a bowl; 
after looking, so 
as to be sure 
where the coin 


be 


is, withdraw gen- | 


tly backward un- 


til the coin is lost | 


to view, being 
concealed by one 
side of the ves- 
sel; while you 


THE OOIN IN THE BOWL, 


are keeping your eyes steadily fixed in that | 


position, let some one pour water slowly 
into the bowl. The image of the coin im- 
mediately appears forward of the real coin, 
and higher up in the water. 

Donald’s logic only caused us a temporary 
uneasiness. In due time Ferguson’s Optics 
fell in our way, which, despite its formidable 
mathematics and geometry, all dark to us as 
Egypt, came like a revelation. We then 
learned with delight that the fish phenom- 
enon gave the key to unlock the mystery of 
the magnifier. It proved that rays of light, 
when passing from one medium into or 
through another medium of different densi- 
ty, have the quality of being bent, or re- 
fracted. Look at the little diagram of a 


Now all that is impossi- | 


ray of light passing 
through ditterent media. 
Let A, W, and G respect- 
ively represent air, water, 
and glass, three media 
of different density, and 
hence of different re- 
frangibility, or capacity 
to bend the rays of light. 
The air is the least re- 
fractive medium of the 
three, the water is more 
so, and the glass is the 
most. Hence the ray 
of light, b, is different- 
ly refracted as it passes 
through these several media, being the most 
bent as it passes through the glass, which it 
leaves at e; whereas, were it not refracted 
in its passage, it would, after entering at b, 
leave at d; that is, it would pass through 
in a straight line. 

Let us now take up the question, How 
| does a lens magnify ? 

Doubtless every one knows that in these 
considerations every image is the result of 
light reflected from some real object. Why, 
then, does not light, when thrown from a 
real object upon a screen, in all cases give 
an image of that object? To answer this 

we have devised the little diagram of dis- 
| persed or scat- 
| tered light. Sup- I. 
| pose the long up- 
| right line to rep- 
resent a screen 
upon which light 
is reflected by the 
arrow. From ev- 
ery surface point 
on that side of 
the arrow which 
|is presented to- 
rard the screen 
are shed little 
bundles of rays, 
called pencils 
lof light, which 
spread out into 
cones of - light. 
| The letters A,B,C 
|are meant to in- 
|dicate three re- 
flecting points on 
| the arrow, name- 
ily, one at the middle and one at each ex- 
|tremity. From each of these points is pro- 
jected a pencil or cone of light of the same 
size and form, and containing the same num- 
| ber of rays. Of necessity these rays cross 
and intercross one another; hence they give 
no image on the screen, but simply a circular 
spot or blur of light. Now it is not merely 
from the points marked A, B,C on the sur- 
face of the arrow that light is reflected on 
the screen, but from every conceivable point 


RAY OF LIGHT PASS- 
ING THROUGH DIF- 
FERENT MEDIA, 
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of surface which the arrow presents to the | same result will follow as to color. Please 
screen; so that from points beyond number | look again at the little diagram. If yoy 
pencils of light are projected, each pencil | will trace the course of the rays from thei; 
becoming a cone whose base is received | reflecting points, you will observe that many 
upon the screen. Here, then, is the real of them have the same points of impinge. 
difficulty. Every surface point of the arrow ment. By looking at these points on th, 
toward the screen retlects a large number | screen it will be noticed that the rays strike 
of rays, every one of which gives a reflee-| these spots in triplets; for instance, a ray 
tion or image of that point upon the screen. | from A and one from B and another from ( 
Now, as the rays from this point fall on the | 

screen like the base of a cone, if we could 


all meet at the one precise point on the 
screen. Now if the color of the arrow-head 
only see it we should behold this single sur- | be white, and of the shaft yellow, and of th: 
face point of the arrow represented in an | feather red, then at the point marked D on 
image infinitely small, and that image re-} the screen an outer ray from the pencil 4 
peated by the tip of every ray which enter- would deposit the tiniest tip of its proper 
ed into the cone of light whose base was on 

the screen and whose apex was at the point | 
of reflection from the arrow. Suppose the | 
color of the barb of the arrow to be white; 





pigment; at the same spot a tip of paint of 
another color comes from B; again, at the 
same place, a spot of color differing from 
both is brought from C; and thus for the 
aces E and F; and so on for any spot on 
the screen within the 
circle of light. Thus, 
in fact, the screen re- 
ceives a dab of color 
from the entire brush 
or pencil A, and anoth- 
er in like manner from 
the brush or pencil B, 
and in the same way 
another from the pen- 
ceil C. And so the col- 
ors become  indistin- 
guishable, 

How, then, can we 
obtain an image of an 
object by reflected light 
rays? By cutting off 
all unnecessary rays, or 
even pencils of rays, 
that leave each reflect- 
ing point of the object. 
The thing that is to be 
accomplished is to get 
on the screen just so 
many representative 

THE PERFORATED OARD. Trays as there are re- 
flecting points of sur- 
ray from A would be on the screen a tiny | face on the object whose image is desired. 
white point, because it represents just so| Let us take a common visiting-card and 
much of the surface at A as the reflecting | pierce it with a large pin, making a clean 
point is able to give. Suppose, again, that | smooth hole in the centre of the card. We 
the cone represents a brush dipped in white | will now hold the perforated card between 
paint; then the tip of every hair would|a candle and ascreen. The result is a true 
give a white spot, and every white spot | image of the candle on the screen. To un- 
would exactly represent the reflected spot; | derstand how this is done let us make a dia- 
but the combined white spots would give a| gram of the card. Let A, B,C represent so 
circular dab actually representing nothing. | many points on the side of the candle to- 
And this is done from every point of reflec-| ward the screen. From A are thrown 4 
tion along the arrow, since every point of | number of rays, 
reflection sheds a pencil of light, and this| just as at A in 
pencil diverges into a cone of rays whose|the figure of 
base falls upon the screen. Hence, as re- | dispersed light. 
spects the shape of the reflected object,| But the little mA, 
there is no delineation, for the result is a} hole in the card G4 
confused cireular blur of light. | plays the part 
But the above is a confusion of form. The | of a strict utili- 





then the reflected point represented by a| pl 
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tarian, and, as if on princi- 
ple, rigorously refuses ad- 
mittance to every irrele- 
vant or superfluous ray, 
s, for instance, from the 
wo A only a tiny repre- 
sentative ray is admitted, 
Having passed through, it 
moves on in @ straight line, and takes its 
proper place on the screen just where that 
line impinges, which place, from this very 
regulation, is not contended for by any othe r | 
ray that enters. Hence the point thus illu- | 
minated on the screen exactly represents the | 
point A of the object. And what is true of | 


THREE VISUAL ANGLES. 


the eye is very small. In order to see what it 
is, the eye approaches nearer, until it is seen 
|to be an arrow. The object now gives a 
new angle, which is larger than before. On 
a nearer approach the arrow becomes still 
larger, and now a new and larger angle of 


vision is obtained. Still the eye approac h- 


the point A is ayso true of the point B and es the object until the large arrow is seen. 
the point C, and, in fact, of every conceiva- | | The object is now brought as near to the 
ble point on the side of the object toward | eye as is compatible with distinct vision 
the screen; so that every point, although it | and it has now obtained the largest visual 


sheds a large number of rays into space, as | 
do the points A, B, C in the figure of dis- 
persed light, can only get in its one repre- 
sentative ray. 

To make this automatic eclecticism of the 
rays perfectly clear, let reference again be 
made to the figure of dispersed light. 


Sup- far behind it. 


angle of which that object is capable. Let 
the eye approach the object still nearer; the 
latter now becomes indistinct. The truth 
is, the object now fills an angle altogether 
too large for the eye, as its lines, instead of 
meeting in a point at the eye, actually meet 
All that the eye does really 


pose that for the nonce the line D E F, whic h | see is just so much of the shaft of the arrow 


represents a screen, shall here represent the 


card, and that E represents the pin-hole. | largest of the true visual angles. 


| 


as is contained within the two lines of the 
So that 


Then of all the rays from A only the eclec- | we have two angles in the diagram that are 
tic one shown by the dotted line from c can | not true angles of vision, because the object 


pass through; of all the rays from C only 
the one indicated by the dotted line from d 


can get in; while B is only allowed to get 


in its central ray. What a beautiful econ- 
omy is this exclusiveness of Nature, where- 
in so many seek to enter, but are not able! 
In the thronged movement of those dis- 
persed rays, how motiveless the way, and 
how many there are that go in thereat! but 
the narrow gate of purpose, how few there 
be that find it! 

Every one knows that when looking at a 
carriage approaching from the distance, it 
becomes sensibly larger as the distance is 
lessened; also that a retreating carriage 
decreases in size as the distance increases. 
What is the reason of all this? The opti- 
cian would say that both phenomena are 
due respectively to the enlarging and di- 
minishing of the visual angle. Now as we 
are not supposed to be opticians, this very 
answer forces upon us two questions: What 
is a visual angle? and What is meant by its 
increase or diminishment? A visual angle 
is the angle made by two rays of light which 
proceed from the extreme parts of an object 
and terminate in a point at the eye of the 
beholder. Hence the size of the object 
seen, if seen distinctly, is really the meas- 
ure of the angle of vision. In the cut 
(three visual angles), suppose the spot at 
the greate&t extremity from the eye to be 
an arrow so far off that its true form is in- 
distinguishable. It is, to all appearance, a 
mere spot. The angle which this makes to | 








when embraced in or subtending either one 
is not distinct to the eye; and we have 
three angles that are true angles of vision, 
because the object as measured by any one 
of them is distinctly seen. Hence the angle 
of vision can be lost in two ways—either 
when the object is too near the eye, or too 
remote from it. It is noticeable also from 
the above that the nearer an object is to the 
eye, providing it is within the angle of vis- 
ion, the larger it will appear. 

It was plain in the diagram of the visual 
angles that an object may be indistinct be- 
cause it is contained in too small an angle. 
Suppose some object entirely too minute to 
be distinguished by the unaided eye or nat- 
ural sight, however near that object might 


| be brought; it would, in spite of nearness, 


still be indistinguishable, for the reason that 
its angle is too small. Suppose a thin plate 
of glass could be placed between the eye and 


| the object; practically nothing is gained, as 
| the rays of light pass through the ‘glass un- 


changed. Supposing that object to be a 
diminutive specimen of the arrow so often 


used already, remove the thin plate of glass 


j and put a double convex lens in its place; 
| 


now the arrow is magnified. Look at th: 


| two outermost or peripheral rays, namely, 


the one which starts by reflection from th« 
point of the arrow, and the one which in 
like manner leaves the tip of the feather. 
Just as they enter the lens, on the side far 
| ther from the eye, they are bent inwardly, 
| that is, toward the central or thickest part 
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of the lens, so that when they emerge on | 
the side next to the eye, they converge until | 
they meet at a point in that organ. But} 
here it is evident a new angle is formed by | 
these rays, which is wider or more obtuse | 
than was the angle which they made when | 
they left the object which reflected them. | 
Now, as already mentioned, to make any 
object seem larger to the eye, it is only nec- 
essary to bring it nearer to the eye, or to set 
it in a larger visual angle. To make it plain 
that this new angle is wider, let its two sides 
be prolonged, as by the dotted lines A C and 
B D, until they inclose the enlarged image 
C D, which is the magnified image—that is, 
the virtual image—of the object EL. Now 
this enlarged angle is really the angle of 
vision, or the visual angle, produced in this 
instance by the refraction or bending of the 
rays which pass from the object through the 
double convex lens. Opticians call such an 
image the virtual image, in distinction from 
the real image, which is always inverted, in 
whatever way produced, as seen in the cut 
of the perforated card. It is the real image 
which is at last thrown upon that delicate 
screen or curtain within the eye known as 
the retina. 

How, then, doesalens magnify? It brings 
the object, that is, its image, nearer to the 
eye, that is, to distinct vision, than was pos- 
sible without this aid, and this it does by 
enlarging the visual angle. 

In regard to our home-made microscope, 
in what way was that wax band advanta- 
geous? This requires that a moment be 
spent in considering what is meant by the 
expression “the aberration of lenses.” Our 
statements have all along assumed that the 
rays leaving a single point, after passing 
through a convex lens, will all meet at a 
point which we have called the focus. This 
is not, strictly speaking, true, except of lenses 
having a very small aperture. We are now 
quite familiar with the fact that all rays 
(except the central or axial rays) passing 
through a convex lens are bent or refract- 
ed toward the axial ray. Those passing 
through the nearest to the edge of the lens 
are the most refracted, and those passing 
through the nearest to the axial or central 
ray are the least refracted, while the axis 
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itself, being a straight or unbent line, ad-| 


mits of no refraction. Now at 
the luminous point, that is, the 
burning point in a burning. 
glass, which is usually called 
the focus, there are actually, gy 
.. to speak, two foci, because the 
outer or peripheral rays all come 
to a point at a definite distance 
from the centre of the lens, while 
those rays near to the axial ray 
come to a point a little farther 
distant from the centre of tho 
lens than is the point made by 
the meeting and crossing of the external 
rays. To this departure from exact con- 
currence has been given the name spherical 
aberration. Because of this difference of 
focus it often happens that the image ob- 
tained of an object is sharp at the edge but 
indistinct at the centre, 
or distinct at the cen- 
tre and blurred at the 
edges. On this account 
the photographer often 
uses a diaphragm or 
stop. It may be simply 
a card with an annular 
opening, by which he 
covers over the edges 
of the lens, thus shut- 
ting off, or “stopping 
out,” as he says, the 
peripheral or most re- 
frangible rays. It was in this way that the 
wax binding on our first magnifier reduced 
the spherical aberration, and so secured a 
sharper outline to the image. 

Doubtless the earliest, and for many ages 
the only, microscope was the double convex 
lens. A rock-crystal cbtained in the ruins 
of Nineveh was pronounced by Sir David 
Brewster to be a lens prepared for optical 
purposes. There does not seem to be any 
evidence that the ancient lens was devoted 
to the acquisition of knowledge ; hence sci- 
ence—what there was of it then—was prob- 
ably in no way indebted to this little instru- 
ment. It was far otherwise, however, with 
art. A seal once belonging to Michael An- 
gelo, “and believed to have been made at a 
very remote epoch, has fifteen figures en- 
graved in a circle of fourteen millimeters in 
diameter.” Just to think of it! a hard gem 
containing, in a circular space but a trifle 
over half an inch in width, fifteen delicately 
executed figures. Some of these figures are 
not even visible to the naked eye! 

Among our early scientific microscopists 
the best work was done by the simple mi- 
croscope, barely consisting of a double con- 
vex lens. But it was earnest work, and 
done by devoted men. The famous Leuw- 










A PHOTOGRAPHER'S STOP. 


enhoek made his own lenses; and for each 
object deemed worthy of real study and 
preservation he made a separate and spe- 
cially adapted microscope, which, when fo- 








cused to his liking, was not permitted to be 
disturbed, but was carefully set aside, al- 
ways ready for inspection. His cabinet 
thus became not only a collection of speci- 
mens, but also a collection of microscopes— 
a formidable matter, truly, and highly ex- 
pensiv e, as, except the lens, every one was | 
constructed entirely of silver. As he says 
in his inelegant but quaint Latin, “ Mihi qui- 
dem sunt centum centumque microscopia” (In- 
deed, I have hundreds upon hundreds of 
microscopes). He left by will to the Royal 
Society twenty-six of these little instru- 
ments, with their objects permanently fo- 
cused. These were all intrusted to the 
learned microscopist Henry Baker, with in- 
structions to report on them. In 1740, after 
devoting three months to their examina- 
tion, he made his report, which was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, 





No. 458. His words elsewhere are, “Of the | 


twenty-six microscopes I examined, one 
magnifies the diameter of an object 160, one 
133, one 114, three 100, three 89, eight 80, two 
72, three 66, two 57, one 53, and one 40 times.” 


We give a drawing of a Leuwenhoek’s mi- | 


croscope. It con- 


B F 


° 2) 





gether by six 
rivets. The two 


sented in the cut, 
each being a side 
of the instru- 
ment. Let us 
mark the two 
sides respective- 
ly F and B, and 
eall them the 
front and the back of the microscope, mean- 
ing by the back the side kept toward the 
observer. At the bottom of the back is the 
handle, with a little screw in the upper part 
to secure it to the plate. High up on the 
plate, near the top, is a little hole. It is 
here where the lens is secured between the 
plates, and where the eye of the observer is 
applied. On the plate F, representing the 
front side, the handle is again seen, which 
now is shown to be a long screw, by turn- 
ing which between the thumb and finger 
is adjusted the height of the stage at the 
upper end of the screw. On the stage is a 
short, thick, upright pin, not unlike a ten- 
pin. On this the object to be examined is 
secured, usually by some adhesive sub- 
stance. The base of this upright fits snug- 
ly into a little hole in the stage, in which 
it can be turned by the little projecting 
lever. In front of the stage is a small screw. 
By turning this the stage can be pressed a 
little from the plate, if necessary, when 
focusing. With such instruments, Leuwen- 
hoek made those discoveries which made 
him famous, and a few of which, after his 

















LEUWENHOFK’S MICROSCOPE. 


sists of two silver | 
plates secured to- | 


plates are repre- | 
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nearly half a century of microscopic work, 
constituted that legacy so much prized by 
the Royal Society, an account of which is 
given in two of the papers of the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions. 

But the greatest improvement that the 
simple microscope received was in 1740, at 
the hands of Dr. Nathaniel Lieberkiihn, of 


| Berlin. He also adapted a separate micro- 


scope for each object, many of which were 
anatomical preparations greatly in advance 
of the labors of his associates. The simple 
microscope, as improved by him, produced 
some sensational results. For the sake of 
those who are pleased with striking con- 
trasts, we have reproduced aa effort of that 





NATURE VERSUS ART—WASP’S STING AND POINT OF A 
OAMBRIO NEEDLE. 


venerable man, in which he attempted t« 
show how greatly more finished Nature is 
in her works than it is possible for man to 
be in his. It is Nature versus Art—a wasp’s 
sting and the point of a cambric needle. If 
you look along the sides of this needle point. 
here shown to be coarser apparently than a 
sailor’s marline-spike, you will see an ap 
pearance like that of a margin. If this be 
correct (for it is taken from a copy), then it 
would seem as if a delicate film of the stee] 
had been rendered transparent by the ex- 
cellence of the illumination. And, in fact, 
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it was just here wherein | which this particular triplet is capable. g, 
Lieberktihn’s little mi- | that with every increase of power in the 
croscopes excelled all | objective there is a shortening of the focys 


others in their day. We | and a lessening of the area of the real fielq 





refer to the small cut 
showing the interior 
of Lieberkiihn’s micro- 
scope. At ris shown | 


of observation. For instance, the one-inch 
focus objective might take in the whole of 
a fly at one view. But suppose it is desira- 
ble to so enlarge a single organ of that in- 





a large convex lens, | sect as to be able to inspect all its peculiari- 
which condenses the | ties, it would have to be done with a higher 
light upon the silver) power, and when done this particular organ 
mirror or spectrum, s, | would itself fill the field. It is a little curi- 
which throws a brill- | ous how general the difficulty seems to be 
iant light upon the lit- | to comprehend this point. Suppose an art- 
tle object, 0, which is | ist be required to paint in life-size the por- 
magnified by the mag- | trait of a babe, and a spread of canvas just 
nifying lens, m, which | large enough be furnished for that purpose. 
is placed, as is seen, | But the patron has changed his mind, and 
between a hole in the | now requests the artist to paint on the same 
centre of the spectrum | canvas a life-size likeness of the child’s fa- 
and the hole at which | ther. It is plain that the thing is impossi- 
the eye is applied when | ble. We have a friend who is very skillful 
viewing the object. with the microscope. A neighbor one day 

In those days micro- | brought in a dead gold-fish, some three inch- 
scopy, whether looked les long. He said he had been so delighted 














eRe at in consideration of | by thinking on that animalcule that was 
te e.: aha. Sa the work involved or | magnified a thousand times, that he had 
RRO LIEBERKUHNS MIORO- - e .. 
tr 4 g SOOPE. the expense incurred, eee: thought how splendid a gold - fish 
is was nothing less than | would look when so enlarged; and “ Now,” 
tt a serious business. Happily, both as to cost | said he, “ wouldn’t you be so good as just to 
and efficiency, the microscope of to-day puts | put your very strongest magnifier on this 
s2e matters in a much more manageable shape. | fish?” Only to think, he expected to see 
ad A word on the compound microscope. | inside that narrow tube, all clad in golden 
, j In this instrument the | armor, an ichthyic monster 250 feet long, 


observer does not look | every scale of whose plate-armor would be 


really at the object, but 
at an image of it, which 
image is given to the 
eye as the magnified 
condition of another 
; image. An enlarged 
INTERIOR OF A LIFBER- picture or image of the 

Ktun’s Miorosoore. Object is projected up 

the tube of the instru- 

ment from a lens, or set of lenses, and that 

image is again enlarged, or what is in effect 

the same thing, it is committed to a larger 

visual angle. The modern compound mi- 

croscope consists essentially, as respects the 

+r lenses, of two parts—the lens or lenses next 
i} the object, and the two lenses next the eye. 

The lens or, if more than one, the lenses 
next the object are called the objective. 
This objective may consist of but one lens. 
It often, however, consists of three, and is 
then called a triplet. These three lenses 
are screwed the one to the other. If the | 
two bottom lenses are taken off, and the | 
upper one used, usually an inch focus is ob- 





| 








power. If now the third lens be screwed 
on, and all three used as an objective, likely | 
a quarter-inch focus will be had, and the | 
highest power will then be obtained of | 











ten feet broad; and these, too, fluted with 
grooves into any one of which a man might 
lay his right arm! 

Nor is all that has been just narrated to 





A STUDENT'S MICROSOOPE, 


tained. If now the middle lens be screwed Be 
on to this one, perhaps a half-inch focus will | 
re be got, which of course is a greatly increased | 
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be charged subjectively to pure ignorance. | ¢ 


A good deal of it is begotten of the inten- the two glasses. 


constricted aperture in the tube, between 
This is the diaphragm, or 


tional misstatements of persons who have annular opening, which shuts out all nmnec- 


wares to sell, and not a little of the care- ¢ 
lessness of statement too often found in | « 
popular books. 
optics, we read: “The surface of the object | « 


In one of these, devoted to | projected three rays of light. 


sssary or disturbing light. From each end 
of the object and from the centre of it are 
By following 
each outside triplet of rays from the object, 


appears to occupy four million times its nat- | we notice that if there were no obstruction 


ural extent. 


Under such a power, a hair | they would form an image at aa; but meet- 


would appear six inches thick, a fine needle | ing the field-glass, ff, they are bent from their 
would look like a street post, and a grain | course, and compelled to pass through the 


of sand like a mass of rocks.” Alas, what | « 


‘onstricted passage of the diaphragm at b b. 


becomes of that cambric needle enlarged to | Here they form a magnified image of the 


the respectable dimensions of a marline- | object. 


Now the eyeglass, e e, further mag- 


spike? Oshade of Leuwenhoek! But there | nifies this image, just as if it were an orig- 


is not a shadow of you left! 


inal object ; for the rays leave b b, and pass 


The upper part of the tube in the com-| through the lens or eyeglass exactly as 
pound microscope is occupied by the eye- | they do in the case of the simple micro- 


glasses. 
es; that is, lenses that are convex on one 
side and flat on the other. 
faces are toward the eye. 

diately next the eye is called the eyeglass, 
or ocular; the one more remote is called the 
field-glass ; while the term eye-piece is oft- 


These are two plano-convex lens- | scope. 


“The lens f f is not essential to a com- 


The flat sur- pound microscope ; but as it is quite evident 
The lens imme- that the rays proceeding to a a would fall 


without the eyeglass, e e, if it was removed, 
and only a part of the light would thus be 
brought under view, it is always made use 


en used to mean the two glasses and that | of in the present compound microscope.” 


part of the tube which contains them, and 
which part can be put into or taken out of 
the long tube of the microscope, as the bet- 
ter sorts of instruments have usually more 
than one eye-piece. 

Our engraving shows a compound micro- 
scope. It is really a portrait of the kind 
used professionally, that is, in the labora- 
tory, and hence is known as the student’s 

microscope. It is with 

& such an instrument that 

y) the main part of profes- 
eZi\e sional work is done; and, 
comparatively speaking, 
it is seldom that a better 
") | \ ty instrument is required. | 

: "| i § § 1 . 

| Let us now inspect the 
interior of a compound 
\F microscope; that is, let us 
4 see what goes on inside 
such aninstrument. With | 
a few words the diagram 

will make this whole mat- 

ter plain. From ee, where | 

the eye is placed, to the | 
/ little object at the other 
I} end, is the entire length | 
of the tube of the instru- | 
ment. From eeto ff is the 
short tube, called the eye- 
piece, which is put into the 





\Vai | top of the long tube. It 
\\AN} contains two glasses ; the 
lf one, é é, is the eyeglass, the 
ii other, ff, is the field-glass, 
= and both are plano-convex 


lenses ; that is, convex on 
one side and plane on the 
WHAT GOES ON IN- = : 
stipe a compounp Other, the flat side being 
toward the eye. At bbisa| 


MIOROSOOPE, 


The early microscope was troubled with a 
play of rainbow colors upon and around the 
object. This is called chromatic aberration. 
We have not space to explain the marvelous 
ingenuity which is resorted to to correct 
this tendency. Lenses so prepared are call- 
ed achromatic. 

So the microscopist of to-day has at his 
service, in the modern microscope, one of 





A HIGH-CLASS MICROSCOPE, 
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A BINOOULAR MIOROSOOPE, 


the highest achievements of human genius. 


|in execution! 


How wonderfully blended 
are the rigid mathematics and the severeg; 


optical science and the nicest mechanism of 


| constructive skill! 


The microscope is really 
the crystallization of large scientific e xperi- 
ence. Nay, we prefer to regard it as an or- 
ganism of thought, the clustered fruitage 
of the busy, active thinking of two hun- 
dred years. Such is the modern high-class 


}achromatie compound microscope; while 
|the last achievement, the binocular micro- 
| scope, seems to leave nothing to be desired, 


| 


| the microscope. 


So much for the genesis and growth of 
And shall we not indulge 
one thought on its conceptional origin? As 


|if destined to the status of a noble organ- 
| ism, it began existence as a mere globule, a 


|on a drop of dew? 


spherical cell. And who knows—but is it 
not likely that the conception took place in 
the mind of an inchoate optician when ob- 
serving the effect of the morning sunlight 
There, to his astonish- 


|ment, appeared in clear enlargement the 


hitherto indiscernible—the delicate nery- 


| ures of the wing of a drowned midge. Thus 


in the beginning, perhaps, was prefigured 


| that ultima thule of-modern microscopy, the 


immersion lens. 
And now, after such a genesis and such 


| an unfolding, in how much is our world the 


|is science its debtor? 


better for the microscope? To what extent 
Does it add to the 
sum of knowledge? Does it increase human 
happiness or lessen human misery? In sub- 


sequent papers we shall answer these ques- 


What fertility of invention and high skill | tions. 





THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
[Seventeenth Paper. |] 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—(Concluded.) 


spiritual sentiment. Unitarianism, through 


i ge ARD the conclusion of the first por- | its lofty views of the dignity of human na- 
tion of this paper, published last month, | ture, naturally allied itself with the senti- 


the necessity was shown of noticing the | 
New England revolt against Calvinism, in | 
order to account for certain peculiarities 
which characterize some prominent poets | 
and men of letters who testify to its influ- | 
ence. The theological protest against Uni- 
tarianism was made by some of the most 
powerful minds and learned scholars in the 
country—by Stuart, Park, Edwards, Barnes, 
Robinson, Lyman Beecher, the whole family 
of the Alexanders, of which Addison Alex- 
ander was the greatest, not to mention fifty 
others. The thought of these men still con- 
trols the theological opinion of the country, 
and their works are much more extensively 
circulated, and exert a greater practical in- 
fluence, than the writings of such men as 
Channing, Norton, Dewey, Emerson, and 
Parker; but still they have not affected in 
a like degree the literature which springs 
from the heart, the imagination, and the 


| poet of the country. 


ment of philanthropy. While it has not 
| been more practically conspicuous than oth- 


| . : . 
}er denominations for the love of man, as 


expressed in works to ameliorate his con- 
| dition, it has succeeded better in domesti- 
“cating philanthropy in literature, especial- 
ly in poetry. Witness Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Mrs, Howe. 
Longfellow is probably the most popular 
The breadth of his 


sympathy, the variety of his acquisitions, 


| the plasticity of his imagination, the sono- 


rousness and weight of his verse, the vivid- 


| ness of his imagery, the equality, the beau- 


ty, the beneficence of his disposition, make 
him universally attractive and universally 
intelligible. Each of his minor poems is per- 
vaded by one thought, and has that artistic 
unity which comes from the economic use of 
rich material. The “Hymn to the Night,” 
“A Psalm of Life,” “Footsteps of Angels,” 
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“The Skeleton in Armor,” “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“ Excelsior,” “The Arsenal at Springfield,” 
 Sea-Weed,” “Resignation,” and other of 
his minor poems have found a lodgment in 
the memory of every body, and it will be | 
found that their charm consists in their uni- | 
ty as well as in their beauty, that they are 
as much poems, complete in themse lves, as 
“Evangeline” or “ Hiawatha.” In “ Maid- 
enhood” and “ Endymion,” especially in the 
latter, the poet is revealed in all the exqui- 
siteness, the delicacy, the refinement, of his 
imaginative faculty; but they are less pop- | 
ular than the poems previously mentioned, 
because they embody more subtile moods 
of the poetic mind. Longfellow’s power of 
picturing to the eye and the soul a scene, a 
place, an event, a person, is almost unrivaled. 
His command of many metres, each adapted 
to his special subject, shows also how artist- 
ically he uses sound to re-enforce vision, | 
and satisfy the ear while pleasing the eye. 


“When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks.” 


The ear least skilled to detect the harmo- | 
nies of verse feels the obvious effect of lines | 
like these. In his long poems, such as | 
“Evangeline,” “The Golden Legend,” “ Hi- | 
awatha,” “The Courtship of Miles Stan-| 
dish,” “ The New England Tragedies,” Long- 
fellow never repeats himself. He occupies 
a new domain of poetry with each succes- 
sive poem, and always gives the public the 
delightful shock of a new surprise. In his 
prose works, Outre-Mer, Hyperion, and Kava- 
nagh, he is the same man as in his verse— 


ever sweet, tender, thoughtful, weighty, vig- | 


orous, imaginative, and humane. His great 
translation of Dante is not the least of his 
claims to the gratitude of his countrymen, 
for it is a new illustration of his life-long 
devotion—rare in an American—to the serv- 
ice of literature, considered as one of the 
highest exercises of patriotism. 

Longfellow has enjoyed every advantage 
that culture can give, and his knowledge 
of many nations and many languages un- 
doubtedly has given breadth to his mind, 
and opened to him ever new sources of po- 
etic interest; but John Greenleaf Whittier, 
who contests with him the palm of popu- 
larity as a poet, was one of those God-made 
men who are in a sense self-made poets. A 
musing farmer’s boy, working in the fields, 
and ignorant of books, he early felt the po- 
etic instinet moving in his soul, but thought 
his surronndings were essentially prosaic, 
and could never be sung. At last one after- 


noon, while he was gathering in the hay, | 


a peddler dropped a copy of Burns into his 
hands. Instantly his eyes were unsealed. 


| gland home; 


| al wrath. 


There in the neighboring field was “ High- 
land Mary;” “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 

occurred in his own father’s pious New En- 
and the birds which caroled 
over his head, the flowers which grew under 
his feet, were as poetic as those to which 
the Seottish plowman had given perennial 
interest. Burns taught him to detect the 
beautiful in the common, but Burns could 
not corrupt the singularly pure soul of the 
lad by his enticing suggestions of idealized 
physical enjoyment and unregulated pas- 
sion. The boy grew into a man, cultivating 
assiduously his gift of song, though shy of 
showing it. The antislavery storm swept 
over the land, awakening consciences as 
well as stimulating ‘ntellects. Whittier 
had always lived in a region of moral ideas, 
and this antislavery inspiration intlamed 
his moral ideas inte moral passion and mor- 
If Garrison may be considered 
the prophet of antislavery, and Phillips its 


| orator, and Mrs. Stowe its novelist, and Sum- 


ner its statesman, there can be no doubt 
that Whittier was its poet. Quaker as he 
was, his martial lyrics had something of the 
energy of a primitive bard urging on hosts 
to battle. Every word was a blow, as ut- 
tered by this newly enrolled soldier of the 
Lord. “The silent, shy, peace-loving man” 
became a “ fiery partisan,” and held his in- 
trepid way 
“against the public frown, 


| The ban of church and state, the fierce mob’s hound- 
ing down.” 


He roused, condensed, and elevated the pub- 
lic sentiment against slavery. The poetry 
was as genuine as the wrath was terrific, 
and many a political time-server, who was 
proof against Garrison’s hottest denuncia- 
tions and Phillips’s most stinging invectives, 
quailed before Whittier’s smiting rhymes. 
Yet he tells us he was essentially a poetic 
dreamer, unfit “to ride the winged hippo- 
griff Reform.” 


“For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do, 
He heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dream-land blew 
7. * . * * . . 
“The common air was thick with dreams— 
He told them to the toiling crowd; 
Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang in his ear he sang aloud. 
“Tn still, shat bays, on windy capes, 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes, 
And, as the gray old shadows prompted him, 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their le- 
gends grim.” 


In these lines he refers to two kinds of po- 
etry in which he has obtained almost equal 
eminence —his intensely imaginative and 
meditative poems, and his ringing, legend- 
ary ballads, the material of the latter hav- 
ing been gathered, in his wanderings, from 
the lips of sailors, farmers, and that class 
of aged women who connect each event 
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they relate with the superstitions originally 
ingrafted upon it. It is needless to add 
that during the war of the rebellion, and 
the political contests accompanying recon- 
struction, the voice of Whittier rang through 
the land to cheer, to animate, to uplift, and 
also to warn and denounce. Whittier, though 
creedless, is one of the most religious of our 
poets. In these days of skepticism as to the 
possibility of the communication of the Di- 
vine Mind with the human, it is consolatory 
to read his poem on “The Eternal Goodness” 
—especially this stanza: 
“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I can not drift 

Beyond His love and care.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—wit, satirist, hu- 
morist, novelist, scholar, scientist—is, above 
every thing, a poet, for the qualities of the 
poet pervade all the operations of his vari- 
ously gifted mind. His sense of the ludi- 


crous is not keener than his sense of the | 


beautiful; his wit and humor are but the 
sportive exercise of a fancy and imagina- 
tion which he has abundantly exercised on 


serious topics; and the extensive learning | 


and acute logic of the man of science are 
none the less solid in substance because in 
expression they are accompanied by a throng 


of images and illustrations which endow | 


erudition with life, and give a charm to the 
most closely linked chain of reasoning. The 
first thing which strikes a reader of Holmes 
is the vigor and elasticity of his nature. 
He is incapable of weakness. He is fresh 
and manly even when he securely treads the 
scarcely marked line which separates senti- 
ment from sentimentality. This prevailing 


vigor proceeds from a strength of individ- | 


uality which is often pushed to dogmatic 
self-assertion. It is felt as much in his 
airy, fleering mockeries of folly and preten- 
sion, as in his almost Juvenalian invectives 
against baseness and fraud—in the pleasant 
way in which he stretches a coxcomb on 
the rack of wit, as in the energy with which 
he grapples an opponent in the tussle of ar- 
gumentation. He never seems to imagine 
that he can be inferior to the thinker whose 
position he assails, any more than to the 
noodle whose nonsense he jeers at. In ar- 
gument he is sometimes the victor, in vir- 
tue of scornfully excluding what another 
reasoner would include, and thus seems to 
make his own intellect the measure of the 
whole subject in discussion. When in his 
Autocrat, or his Professor, or his Poet, at 
the Breakfast Table, he touches theological 
themes, he is peculiarly exasperating to the- 
ological opponents, not only for the effect- 
iveness of his direct hits, but for the easy 
way in which he gayly overlooks considera- 
tions which their whole culture has induced 
them to deem of vital moment. The truth 
is that Holmes’s dogmatism comes rather 


| from the vividness and rapidity of his per. 
ceptions than from the arrogance of his per- 
sonality. “This,” he seems to say, “is not 
my Opinion ; it is a demonstrated law which 
you willfully ignore while pretending to be 
scholars.” The indomitable courage of the 
|man carries him through all the exciting 
| controversies he scornfully invites. Holmes, 

for the last forty years, has been expressing 
this inexhaustible vitality of nature in vari- 
ous ways, and to-day he appears as vigorous 
as he was in his prime, more vigorous than 
he was in his youth. His early poems spar- 
kled with thought and abounded in energy; 
but still they can not be compared in wit, in 
humor, in depth of sentiment, in beauty of 
diction, in thoughtfulness, in lyrical force, 
with the poems of the past twenty-five years 
of his life. It is needless to give even the 
titles of the many pieces which are fixed in 
the memory of all cultivated readers among 
his countrymen. His novels, Elsie Venner 
and The Guardian Angel, rank high among 
| original American contributions to the do- 
|main of romance. In prose, as in verse, his 
| fecundity and vigor of thought have found 
adequate expression in a corresponding 
| point and compactness of style. 

James Russell Lowell is now in the prime 
of his genius and at the height of his repu- 
tation. His earlier poems, pervaded by the 
transcendental tone of thought current in 
New England at the time they were written, 
were full of promise, but gave little evidence 
| of the wide variety of power he has since 
| displayed. The spirituality of his thinking 
| has deepened with advancing years. Noth- 
| ing in his first volume, 4 Year’s Life, sug- 
| gests the depth of moral beauty he afterward 
embodied in “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
| the throng of subtle thoughts and images 
| which almost confuse us by their multiplic- 
oF in “The Cathedral,” and the grandeur 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





of “The Commemoration Ode.” The Biglow 
Papers are unique in our literature. Low- 
ell adds to his other merits that of being an 
accomplished philologist; but granting his 
| scholarship as an investigator of the pop- 
‘ular idioms of foreign speech, he must be 
principally esteemed for his knowledge of 
| the Yankee dialect. Hosea Biglow is al- 
| most the only writer who uses the dialect 
| properly, and most other pretenders to a 
| knowledge of it must be considered carica- 
| turists as compared with him; for Biglow, 
| like Burns, makes the dialect he employs 
| flexible to every mood of thought and pas- 
| sion, from good sense as solid as granite to 
| the most bewitching descriptions of nature 
and the loftiest affirmations of conscience. 
As a prose writer, Lowell is quite as emi- 
/nent as he is as a poet. His essays, where 
| nature is his theme, are brimful of delicious 
, descriptions, and his critical papers on Chau- 
| cer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, and 
| Rousseau, not to mention others, are mas- 
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terpieces of their kind. His defect, both as | highly idealized in its application to that 
yoet and prose writer, comes from the too life which is called divine. The new poetic- 
lavish use of his seemingly inexhaustible al metaphysics and theology had not touch- 
powers of wit, fancy, and imagination. He ed the mind of Charles Sprague. His poem 
is apt to sacrifice unity of general effect by | of “ Curiosity,” delivered in 1829 before the 
overloading his paragraphs with suggest- | Phi Beta Society of Harvard College, is so 
ive meaning. That wise reserve of expres- | excellent in description, in the various pic- 
sion to which Longfellow owes so much of | tures it gives of human life, in the pungeney 
his reputation, that subordination of minor | of its wit and satire, that it deserves a place 
thoughts to the leading thought of the poem | among the best productions of the school 
or essay, are frequently disregarded by Low- | of Pope and Goldsmith. His odes are more 
ell. His mind is too rich to submit even to | open to criticism, though they contain many 
artistic checks on its fertility. thoughtful, impassioned, and resounding 
Julia Ward Howe, one of the most ac-| lines. His “Shakspeare” ode is the best of 
complished women in the United States, a | these; and he concludes it with a very felic- 
scholar, a reasoner, an excellent prose writer, itous image, contrasting the success of the 
a poet with the power to uplift as well as | great poet of England in doing that which 
to please, is also generally known as a} her statesmen and soldiers could not per- 
champion of the right of women to vote. | form: 
In the facts, arguments, and appeals which | “Our Roman-hearted fathers bioke 


. . . Thy pare > ”s galling yoke: 
1e brings to bear on this debated question, | Thy parent empire’s galling yoke; 
she bring 1 ?! But thou, harmonious monarch of the mind, 


and the felicity of the occasional sarcastic | Around their sons a gentler chain shall bind. 
strokes with which she smites an opponent | Still o’er our land shail Albion’s sceptre wave, 
who has offended her reason as well as| And what her mighty lion lost her mightier swan 
vexed her patience, we find a woman fully | shall save.” 
equipped to do battle for the cause of wom-! A more homely illustration of the fact that 
an; and certainly that man must be excep- | Shakspeare binds the English race togeth- 
tionally endowed with brains who can af- | er whithersoever it wanders, is afforded by 
ford to indulge in the luxury of despising | the remark of a sturdy New England farmer 
her intellect. Her thrilling “ Battle Hymn | when he heard the rumor that England in- 
of the Republic” is an artistic variation on | tended to make the Mason and Slidell affair 
the John Brown song. The original is in- | an occasion for war with the United States, 
comparable of its kind. No poet could have | and thus insure success to the Confederates. 
written it. Such rudeness and wildness are | The farmer paused, reflected, sought out in 
beyond the conception even of Walt Whit-| his mind something which would indicate 
man and the author of “Festus.” One would | his complete severance not only from the 
say that it was written by the common sol-| people of England, but from the English 
diers who sang it as they advanced to bat- | mind, and at last condensed all his wrath 
tle; that it was an elemental tune, suited to | in this intense remark, “ Well, if that report 
the rugged natures that shouted its refrain | is true, all I can say is that Lord Lyons is 
as they resolutely faced death, with the con- | weleome to my copy of Shakspeare.” 
tident assurance of immortality. The words Perhaps Sprague’s most original poems are 
are verbal equivalents of rifle-bullets and those in which he consecrated his domestic 
cannon-balls; the tune is a noise, like the | affections. Wordsworth himself would have 
shriek of the shell as it ascends to the exact | hailed these with delight. Any body who 
point whence it can most surely descend to| can read with unwet eyes “I See Still,” 
blast and kill. Mrs. Howe’s hymn has not | “The Family Meeting,” “ The Brothers,” and 
this elemental character, but it is still won- | “ Lines on the Death of M.S. C.” is a critic 
derfully animating and invigorating; and | who has as little perception of the language 
the constant use of Scripture phrases shows | of natural emotion as of the reserves and 
the high level of thought and sentiment refinements of poetic art. 
to which her soul had mounted, and from Sprague had the good fortune, as the 
which she poured forth her exulting strains. | cashier of a leading Boston bank, to be in- 
“Our Country,” “The Flag,” “ Our Orders,” dependent of his poetic gifts, considered as 
are also thoughtful or impassioned outbreaks means of subsistence. But Nathaniel Par- 
of the same spiritual feeling which gives vi- , ker Willis was, perhaps, the first of our poets 
tality to the “ Battle Hymn.” | to prove that literature could be relied upon 
The authors thus grouped together, differ- as a good business. He certainly enjoyed 
ing so widely as they do in the individuality all those advantages which accompany com- 
impressed on their genius, are still connect- | petence, and the only bank he could draw 
ed by that peculiar impulse given to Amer- | upon was his brain. He thoroughly under- 
ican literature by Channing’s revolt against | stood the art of producing what people de- 
the Calvinistic view of human nature, and | sired to read, and for which publishers were 
by the emphasis they all lay on the ethical | willing to pay. His early Scripture sketch- 
sentiment, not merely in its practical appli- | es, written when he was a student of Yale, 
cation to the concerns of actual life, but as’ gave him the reputation of a promising gen- 
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jus, and though the genius did not after- | 
ward take the direction to which its first 
successes pointed, it gained in strength and 
breadth with the writer’s advancing years. 
In his best poems he displayed energy both 
of thought and imagination; but his pre- 
dominant characteristics were keenness of | 
observation, fertility of fancy, quickness of 
wit, shrewdness of understanding, a fine | 
perception of beauty, a remarkable felicity 
in the choice of words, and a subtle sense | 
of harmony in their arrangement, whether 
his purpose was to produce melodious verse 
or musical prose. But he doubtless squan- 
dered his powers in the attempt to turn 
them into commodities. To this he was} 
driven by his necessities, and he always | 
frankly acknowledged that he could have 
done better with his brain had he possessed | 
an income corresponding to that of other | 
eminent American men of letters, who could | 
select their topics without regard to the | 
immediate market value of what they wrote. | 
He became the favorite poet, satirist, and 
“organ” of the fashionable world. He wrote | 
editorials, letters, essays, novels, which were 
full of evidences of his rare talent without 
doing justice to it. He idealized triviali- 
ties; he gave a kind of reality to the un- | 
real; and week after week he lifted into | 
importance the unsubstantial matters whic h| 
for the time occupied the attention of “ good | 
society.” Some of his phrases, such as “ the | 
upper ten thousand,” “ Fifth-Ave-nudity,” | 
are still remembered. The paper which | 
Willis edited, the Home Journal, exerted a 
great deal of influence. However slight 
might be the subjects, there can be no ques- 
tion that the editor worked hard in bring- | 
ing the resources of his knowledge, observa- | 

| 


| 
| 
| 





tion, wit, and fancy to place them in their 
most attractive lights. The trouble was 
not in the vigor of the faculties, but in the 
thinness of much of the matter. As an ed-| 
itor, however, Willis had an opportunity to| 
display his grand generosity of hear‘, and | 
the peculiar power he had of detecting the 
slightest trace of genius in writers who | 
were the objects of his appreciative eulogy. | 
In the whole history of American literature | 
there is no other example of a prominent 
man of letters who showed, like Willis, such | 
a passionate desire to make his natural 1 
fluence effective in dragging into promi- | 
nence writers who either had no reputation | 
at all, or whose reputation was notoriously 
less than his. 

James G. Percival had not Willis’s happy 
disposition and adaptive talent. Though | 
recognized by friends as a poet of the first | 
(American) class, he never succeeded in in- 
teresting the great body of his intelligent 
countrymen in any but a few of his minor | 
poems. He ranks among the great sorrow- | 
ing class of neglected geniuses. A man of 
large though somewhat undigested erudi- 


tion, knowing many languages and many 
sciences, he was seemingly ignorant of the 
art of marrying his know ledge to his imagi- 
nation. When he wrote in prose, he was 
full of matter; when he wrote in verse, he 
was full of glow and aspiration and fancy, 


| but wanting in matter. At present, the poet 
|is required to supply nutriment as well 


as 


stimulant. Tennyson’s immense populari- 


| ty, which makes every new poem from his 
| pen a literary event, is to be referred yot 


| merely to his imaginative power, but to his 
keeping himself on a level with the science 
and scholarship of his age. “In Memoriam” 
would not Itave attracted so much atten- 
tion had it not been felt that the poet who 
celebrates a dead friend was, at the same 
time, all alive to the importance of prob- 
lems, now vehemently discussed by theolo- 
gians and scientists, which relate to the 
| question of the reality and immortality of 
the human soul. Emerson, also, is not more 
noted for his grand reliance on the soul than 
for his acquaintance with the scientific facts 
and theories which appear to deny its ex- 
istence. 

Edgar Allan Poe, like Willis and Perci- 
val, adopted, or was forced into, literature 
as a profession. He was a man of rare orig- 
inal capacity, cursed by an incurable per- 
versity of character. It can not be said he 
failed of success. The immediate recogni- 
tion as positive additions to our literature 
of such poems as “The Raven,” “ Annabel 
Lee,” and “The Bells,” and of such prose 
stories as “ The Gold Bug,” “The Purloined 
Letter,” “The Murders of Rue Morgue,” and 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” indi- 
cates that the public was not responsible 
for the misfortunes of his life. He also as- 
sumed the position of general censor and 
supervisor of American letters, and in this 
he also measurably succeeded ; for his crit- 
ical power, when not biased by his ca- 
prices, was extraordinarily acute, and dur- 


ing the period of his domination no critic’s 
| 


praise was more coveted than his, and no 
critie’s blame more dreaded. In most of his 
literary work he displayed that rare com- 
bination of reason and imagination to which 
may be given the name of imaginative an- 
alysis. He was so proud of this power that 
he was never weary of unfolding, even to 
a chance acquaintance, the genesis of his 
poems and stories, accounting, on reason- 
able grounds, for every melodious variation 
in the verse, every little incident touched 
upon in the narrative, as steps in a deduct- 
ive argument from assumed premises. One 
of two things was necessary to quicken his 
mind into full activity. The first was ani- 
mosity against an individual; the second 
was some chance suggestion w hich awaken- 
ed and tasked all the resources of his in- 
tellectual ingenuity. The wild, weird, un- 
earthly, under-natural, as distinguished from 
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supernatural, element in his most popular 
»oems and stories is always accompanied 
hy an imagination which not only spiritu- 
ally discerns but relentlessly dissects. The 
morbid element, directing his powers, came 
from his character ; the perfection of his 
analysis came from an intellect as fertile as 
it was calm, and as delicate in selecting 
every minute thread of thought as in seiz- 
ing every evanescent shade of feeling. 
Bayard Taylor is justly esteemed as one 
of the most eminent of American men of 
letters. A graduate of no university, he 
has mastered many languages; born in a 
Pennsylvania village, he may be said to 
have been every where and to have seen 
every body; and all that he has achieved is 
due to his own persistent energy and tran- 
quil self-reliance. Journalist, traveler, es- 
sayist, critic, novelist, scholar, and poet, he 
has ever preserved the simplicity of nature 
which marked his first book of travels, and 
the simplicity of style which the knowledge 
of many lands and many tongues has never 
tempted him to abandon. His books of 
voyages and travels are charming, but their 
charm consists in the austere closeness of 
the words he uses to the facts he records, 
the scenery he depicts, and the adventures 
he narrates. The same simplicity of style 
characterizes his poems, his few novels, and 
numerous stories. The richness of his vo- 
cabulary never impels him to sacrifice truth 
of representation to the transient effective- 
ness Which is readily secured by indulgence 
in declamation. One sometimes wonders 
that the master of so many languages should 
be content to express himself with such rig- 
id economy of word and phrase in the one 
he learned at his mother’s knee. Among 
Taylor’s minor poems, it is difficult to select 
those which exhibit his genius at its top- 
most point. Perhaps “ Camadeva” may be 
instanced as best showing his power of 
blending exquisite melody with serene, sat- 
isfying, uplifting thought. The song which 
begins with the invocation, “ Daughter of 
Egypt, veil thine eyes!” is as good as could 
be selected from his many pieces to indi- 
cate the energy and healthiness of his lyric 
impulse. His longer poems would reward 
a careful criticism. The best of them is 
“The Masque of the Gods”—a poem com- 
prehensive in conception, noble in purpose, 





and admirable in style. Taylor has also | 


done a great work in translating, or rath- 
er transfusing, the two parts of Goethe’s 
“Faust” into various English metres corre- 
sponding to the original German verse, liter- 
al not only in reproducing ideas, but in re- 
producing melodies. This long labor could 
only have been undertaken by an American 
man of letters whose love of lucre was en- 
tirely subordinate to his love of literature. 
Another American writer who has made 
literature a profession is George William 


Curtis. Mr. Curtis opened a new vein of 
satiric fiction in The Potiphar Papers, Prue 
and I, and Trumps; but probably the great 
extent of his popularity is due to his papers 
in this Magazine, under the general title of 
the Editor’s Easy Chair. In these he has 
developed every faculty of his mind and 
every felicity of his disposition; the large 
variety of the topics he has treated would 
alone be suflicient to prove the generous 
breadth of his culture; but it is in the treat- 
ment of his topics that his peculiarly at- 
tractive genius is displayed in all its abun- 
dant resources of sense, knowledge, wit, 
fancy, reason, and sentiment. His tone is 
not only manly, but gentlemanly; his per- 
suasiveness is an important element of his 
influence; and no reformer has equaled him 
in the art of insinuating sound principles 
into prejudiced intellects by putting them 
in the guise of pleasantries. He can on 
occasion send forth sentences of ringing in- 
vective; but in the Easy Chair he generally 
prefers the attitude of urbanity which the 
title of his department suggests. His style, 
in addition to its other merits, is rhythmic- 
al; so that his thoughts slide, as it were, 
into the reader’s mind in a strain of music. 
Not the least remarkable of his characteris- 
ties is the undiminished vigor and elastici- 
ty of his intelligence, in spite of the inces- 
sant draughts he has for years been making 
upon it. 

In the domain of history and biography, 
American literature, during the past fifty 
years, can boast of works of standard value. 
The most indefatigable of all explorers into 
the unpublished letters and documents il- 
lustrating the history of the United States 
was Jared Sparks. His voluminous editions 
of The Life and Writings of Washington and 
Franklin, his Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Revolution, and other books devoted to the 
task of adding to the authentic materials of 
American history, are mines of information 
to the students of history; but Mr. Sparks, 
though a clear and forcible writer, had not 
the gift of attractiveness; and the results of 
his investigations have been more popularly 
presented by Irving, in his Life of Washing- 
ton, and Parton, in his Life of Franklin, than 
by his own biographies of those eminent men, 
based on the results of tireless original re- 
search extending through many years. 

In the political history of the country 
there only remain two “ families,” in the 
English sense of the term. These are the 
Adamses and the Hamiltons. Charles F. 
Adams has published a collection of his 
grandfather’s works, in ten volumes, intro- 
duced by a life of John Adams, which is 
one of the most delightful of American 
biographies, and, at the same time, a posi- 
tive addition to the early history of the 

United States under our first two Presi- 
dents. An edition of Hamilton’s works has 
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also been published; and one of Hamilton’s 
sons has written a History of the Republic of 
the United States, “as traced in the writings 
of Alexander Hamilton and of his contem- | 
poraries.” It is needless to say that the 
controversies between the two families have 
added new matter of great value to the 
mass of documents which shed light on our 
early history as a united nation. 

It would be tedious to enumerate other 
works, which are valuable contributions to 
our annals; but, in 1834, George Bancroft 
appeared as the historian of the United 
States, or rather the historian of the process 
by which the States became united. He 
professed to have seized on the underlying 
Idea which shaped the destinies of the 
country; in later volumes he indicated his 
initiation in the councils of Providence; 
and though his last volume (the tenth), pub- 
lished in 1874, only brings the history down 
to the conclusion of the Revolutionary war, 
his labor of forty years has confirmed him 
in his historical philosophy. Bancroft has 
been prominent in American politics during 
all this period; he has been successively 
Collector of the port of Boston, Secretary 
of the Navy, American minister in London 
and Berlin, and has thus enjoyed every pos- 
sible advantage of correcting his declama- 
tion by his experience; but his tendency 
to rhapsody has not diminished with the 
increase of his knowledge and his years. 
He has, to be sure, availed himself of every 
opportunity to add to the materials which 
enter into the composition of American his- 
tory, and has been as indefatigable in re- 
search as confident in theorizing. The dif- 
ferent volumes of his work are of various 
literary merit, but they are all stamped by 
the unmistakable impress of the historian’s 
individuality. There is no dogmatism more 
exclusive than that of fixed ideas and ideals, 
and this dogmatism Mr. Bancroft exhibits 
throughout his history both in its declama- 
tory and speculative form. Indeed, there are 
chapters in each of his volumes which, con- 
sidered apart, might lead one to suppose that 
the work was misnamed, and that it should | 
be entitled, “The Psychological Autobiog- | 
raphy of George Bancroft, as Illustrated by | 
Incidents and Characters in the Annals of | 
the United States.” Genefally, however, his | 
fault is not in suppressing or overlooking 
facts, but in disturbing the relations of facts 
—substituting their relation to the peculiar 
intellectual and moral organization of the | 
historian to their natural relations with 
sach other. Still, he has written the most 
popular history of the United States (up to | 
1782) which has yet appeared, and has made | 
a very large addition to the materials on | 
which it rests. Perhaps he would not have | 
been so tireless in research had he not been 
so passionately earnest in speculation. 

The necessarily slow progress of Mr. Ban- | 


croft’s history, and the various protests 
against his theories and his judgments, jy. 
pelled Richard Hildreth, a bold, blunt, hard. 
headed, and resolute man, caustic inte mper, 
keen in intellect, indefatig: vble in industry, 
and blessed with an honest horror of shams, 
to write a history of the United States, jy 
which our fathers should be presented ex- 
actly as they were, “unbedaubed with pa- 
triotic rouge.” The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1849, the sixth in 1852. The whole 
work included the events between the dis- 
covery and colonization of the continent 
and the year 1821. As a book of reference, 
this history still remains as the best in our 
vatalogues of works on American history. 
The style is concise, the facts happily com- 
bined, the judgments generally good; and 
while justice is done to our great men, there 
is every where observable an almost vindic- 
tive contempt of persons who have made 
themselves “ great” by the arts of the dem- 
agogue. Hildreth studied care fully all the 
means of information within his reach; but 
his plan did not contemplate original re- 
search on the large scale in which it was 
prosecuted by Bancroft. 

The History of New England, by John G. 
Palfrey, is distinguished by thoroughness 
of investigation, fairness of judgment, and 
clearness and temperance of style. It is 
one of the ablest contributions as yet made 
to our colonial history. The various histo- 
ries of Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, The Pioneers of France in the New 
World, The Jesuits in North America, The Dis- 
covery of the Great West, exhibit a singular 
combination of the talents of the historian 
with those of the novelist. The materials 
he has laboriously gathered are disposed in 
their just relations by a sound understand- 
ing, while they are vivified by a realizing 
mind. The result is a series of narratives 
in which accuracy in the slightest details is 
found compatible with the most glowing ex- 
ercise of historical imagination, and the use 
of a style singularly rapid, energetic, and 


_ picturesque. 


William H. Prescott had one of those hap- 
pily constituted natures in which intellect- 
ual conscientiousness is in perfect harmony 


| with the moral quality which commonly mo- 
nopolizes the name of conscience. He was 


as incapable of lies of the brain as of lies 
of the heart. When he undertook to write 


histories, he employed an ample fortune to 


obtain new materials, sifted them with the 


| utmost care, weighed opposing statements 


in an understanding which was unbiased 
by prejudice, and, suppressing the laborious 
processes by which he had arrived at defi- 
nite conclusions, presented the results of his 
| toil in a narrative so easy, limpid, vivid, and 
picturesque that his delighted readers hard- 
ly realized that what was so pleasing and 
instructive to them could have cost much 
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pain and labor to him. Echoes beyond the 
Atlantic, coming from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, gradually forced the 
conviction into the ordinary American mind 
that the historian of Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, of the conquerors of Mexico and Pern, of 
Philip the Second, had in his quiet Boston 
home made large additions to the history of 
Europe in one of its most important epochs. 
Humboldt was specially emphatic in his 
praise. Prescott was enrolled among the 
members of many foreign academies, whose 
doors were commonly shut to all who could 
not show that they had made contributions 
to human knowledge as well as to human 
entertainment. Much of his foreign repu- 
tation was doubtless due to his lavish ex- 
penditure of money to obtain rare books and 
copies of rare MSS. which contained novel | 
and important facts; ut his wide popular- 

ity is to be referred to his possession of the | 
faculty of historical imagination; that is, 
his power of realizing and reproducing the 
events and characters of past ages, and of 
becoming mentally a contemporary of the 
persons whose actions he narrated. His 
partial blindness, which compelled him to 
listen rather than to read, and to employ a 
cunningly contrived apparatus in order to | 
write, was in his case an advantage. He 

had the eyes of friends and faithful secreta- | 
ries eager to serve him. What passed into 

his ear became an image in his mind, and his | 
bodily infirmity quickened his mental sight. 
His judgment and imagination brooded over | 
the throng of details to which he listened; | 
he formed a mental picture out of the dry 
facts; and by assiduous thinking he dis- 
posed the facts in their right relations with- 
out losing his hold on their vitality as pic- | 
tures of a past age. People who passed him 

in his daily afternoon walks around Boston 

Common knew that his thoughts were busy 

on Ferdinand, or Cortez, or Pizarro, or Phil- 

ip, and not on the news of the day; and his 

rapid pace and the peculiar swing of his 

cane as he trudged on indicated that he was 

looking not on what was imperfectly pres- 

ent to his bodily eye, but on objects to which 

physical exercise had given new life and sig- 

nificance as surveyed by the eye of his mind. 

His intense absorption in the subject-matter 
of his various histories gave to them a pe- 

culiar attractiveness which few novels pos- 


} 
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lace’s recent romance of The Fair God, or Dr. 
Bird’s Calavar, will then turn to Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, can not fail 
to be impressed with the historian’s superi- 
ority to the romancer in the mere point of 
romantic interest. 

Another American historian, John Lothrop 
Motley, the author of The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, The History of the United Nether- 
lands, The History of John of Barneveld, and, 
it is to be hoped, of the great Thirty Years’ 
Vor. LII.—No, 310.—34 
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| War, has been, like Prescott, untiring in re- 


search, has made large additions to the facts 
of European history, has decisively settled 
many debatable questions which have tried 
the sagacity of French and German histo- 
rians of the sixteenth century, and has 
poured forth the results of his researches 


| in a series of impassioned narratives, which 


warm the blood and kindle the imagination 
as well as inform the understanding. His 


| histories are, in some degree, epics. As he 


frequently crosses Prescott’s path in his 
presentation of the ideas, passions, and per- 


| sons of the sixteenth century, it is curious 


to note the serenity of Prescott’s narrative 


| as contrasted with the swift, chivalric im- 


patience of wrong which animates almost 
every page of Motley. Both imaginatively 
reproduce what they have investigated ; 
both have the eye to see and the reason 
to discriminate; both substantially agree 


in their judgment as to events and char- 


acters; but Prescott quietly allows his read- 
ers, as a jury, to render their verdict on the 
statement of the facts, while Motley some- 
what fiercely pushes forward to anticipate 


jit. Prescott calmly represents; Motley in- 
| tensely feels. Prescott is on a watch-tower 


surveying the battle; Motley plunges into 
the thickest of the fight. In temperament 
no two historians could be more apart; in 
judgment they are identical. As both histo- 
rians are equally incapable of lying, Motley 
finds it necessary to overload his narrative 
with details which justify his vehemence, 
while Prescott can afford to omit them, on 
account of his reputation for a benign im- 
partiality between the opposing parties. A 
Roman Catholic disputant would find it 
hard to fasten a quarrel on Prescott; but 
with Motley he could easily detect an ocea- 
sion for a duel to the death. It is to be said 
that Motley’s warmth of feeling never be- 
trays him into intentional injustice to any 
human being; his histories rest on a basis 
of facts which no critic has shaken; and to 
the merit of being a historian of wide re- 


| pute, it is to be added that he has ever been 


a stanch friend, in the emergencies of the 


politics of the country, to every cause based 


on truth, honor, reason, freedom, and justice. 
The same high chivalrous tone which rings 
through his histories has been heard in ev- 


| ery crisis of his public career. 
sess. Any body who, after reading Lew Wal- | 


The European histories of Prescott and 
Motley required an introduction, and this 
was furnished by John Foster Kirk, in his 
|, History of Charles the Bold, Mr. Kirk was 


| one of the ablest, most scholarly, and most 


enthusiastic of Prescott’s secretaries. He 
jhad the sagacity to perceive the impor- 
tance of the period of which he proposed 
to write the history, and the perseverance 
to execute the difficult task. Charles and 
Louis were known to all people who spoke 
the English tongue by Scott’s famous novel 
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of Quentin Durward, and his feebler conclud- 
ing romance of Anne of Geierstein ; and Mr. 
Kirk had a right to suppose that an ac- 
count of an important era of European his- 
tory would lose none of its attractiveness 
by being rigidly conformed to historical 
facts. As to his research, it is sufficient 
to say that in his investigations in the 
archives of Switzerland alone he was proba- 
bly the first man to disturb the dust which 
nearly four centuries had heaped on pre- 
cious manuscript documents. As a thinker 
he is always ingenious, and as generally 
sound as he is original. In narrative, the 
richness of his materials, as in the case of 
Motley, tempts him sometimes into seeming- 
ly needless minuteness of detail. 

Among other works which do credit to 
the historical literature of the country may 
be named The Life and Correspondence uf Na- 
thaniel Greene, from original materials, by 
George W. Greene—a work which, of its 
kind, is of the first class. The same writ- 
er’s Historical View of the American Revolution 
is an excellent compend drawn from origi- 
nal sources. The various volumes of Rich- 
ard Frothingham are admirable for accu- 
racy and research. On the general subject 
of history, the elaborate work of Dr. John 
W. Draper, The History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, is comprehensive in 
scope, brilliant in style, and bold in specu- 
lation. The first volume of The History of 
France, by Parke Godwin, is so good that it 
is to be regretted the author has not con- 
tinued his task. The various biographies 
written by James Parton—namely, the lives 
of Burr, Jackson, Franklin, and Jefferson— 
have the great merit of being entertaining, 
while they rest on a solid basis of facts 
which the writer has diligently explored. 
His love of paradox, though a fault, cer- 
tainly gives piquancy to his lucid narrative. 
He starts commonly with a peculiar theory, 
and if sometimes unjust, the injustice comes 
from his surveying the subject from an ec- 
centric point of view, and not from any de- 
liberate intention to misstate facts or disturb 
their relations. The Life of Josiah Quincy, by 
his son, Edmund Quincy, is an admirably ex- 
ecuted portrait of one of the stoutest spec- 
imens of political manhood in American 
history. Like Parton, Quincy interests by 
reproducing the period of which he writes, 
and, like him, is a painter of “interiors.” 
The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in Amer- 
ica, by Henry Wilson, is the work of a man 
who as Senator of the United States was 
long in the thick of the fight against slav- 
ery, who knew by experience the thoughts, 
passions, and policies of the parties in the 
contest, and who wrote the history of the 
contest with simplicity, earnestness, and 
impartiality. The Life of Madison, by Will- 
iam C. Rives, is a work of interest and value. 
Among the antiquarians and anecdotists who 
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have illustrated American history, the high- 
est reputation belongs to Benson J, Lossing 
and the family of the Drakes, 

In military history and biography, the 
most notable work the country has pro- 
duced is Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
Written by Himself—or, as it might be called, 
“My Deeds in My Words.” The sharpness, 
conciseness, and arbitrariness of the auto- 
biographer’s style are characteristic of the 
man. He is intensely conscious of his sy- 
periority. The word of command is heard 
ringing in every page of his two octayos, 
No man could, without being laughed at, 
have written what he has written unless 
he had done what he has done. Through- 
out his autobiography he appears self-cen- 
tred, self-referring, self-absorbed, and, when 
opposed, prouder than a score of Spanish 
hidalgoes. Like George Eliot’s innkeeper, 
he divides human thought into two parts, 
namely, “my idee,” and “ humbug ;” there is 
no middle point; but then his intelligence ig 
as solid, quick, broad, and full of resource as 
his will is defiantly self-reliant. Though 
there is something bare, bleak, harsh, abrupt, 
in his style, his blunt egotism every now and 
then runs into a rude humor. He pats on 
the back men as brave if not as skillful as 
himself, and looks down upon them with 
good-natured toleration as long as they look 
up tohim; but when they do not, disbelief in 
Sherman denotes incompetency or maligni- 
ty in the critic. His enmities are hearted, 
and sometimes vindictive. The grave has 
closed over a man who in his sphere did at 
least as much as Sherman to overturn the 
rebellion, and yet Sherman spares not Secre- 
tary Stanton dead any more than he spared 
Stanton living. Still the book is thorough- 
ly a soldier’s book, and must take a rank 
among the most instructive and entertain- 
ing military memoirs ever written. 

In that department of history which de- 
scribes the rise and growth of literatures, 
the most important work which has been 
produced by an American scholar is The 
History of Spanish Literature, by George Tick- 
nor. As far as solid and accurate learning 
is concerned, it is incomparably the best his- 
tory of Spanish literature in existence, and 
is so acknowledged in Spain. The author, in 
his travels in Europe, sought out every book 
which shed the slightest light on his great 
subject. The materials of his work are : 
carefully selected Spanish library, purchased 
by himself. He deliberately took up the 
subject as a task which would pleasingly 
occupy a lifetime. The latest edition, pub- 
lished shortly after his death, showed that 
the volumes always were on his desk for 
supervision, revision, and the introduction 
of new facts, and that he continued pruning 
and enlarging his work to the day when 
the pen dropped from his hand. In research 
he was as indefatigable as he was consci- 
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entious, and possessing ample leisure and 
fortune, he tranquilly exerted the powers of 
his strong understanding and the refine- 
ments of his cultivated taste in forming 
critical judgments, which, if somewhat pos- 
itive, had the positiveness of knowledge 
and reflection. culture was 
cosmopolitan; he had enjoyed as wide op- 
portunities for conversing with men as 
with books, and there was hardly an illus- 
trious European scholar or man of letters 
of his time with whom he had not been on 
terms of intimacy; but erudition can not 
confer insight, nor can genius be communi- 
cated by mere companionship with it. Mr. 
ficknor’s defect was a lack of sympathy 
and imagination, and, to the historian of 
literature, nothing can compensate for a de- 
ficiency in these. He could not 1aentally 
transform himself into a Spaniard, and 
therefore could not penetrate into the se- 
cret of the genius of Spain. He studied its 
great writers, but he did not look into and 
behold their souls. There was something 
cold, hard, resisting, and repellent in his 
mind. His criticism, therefore, externally 
judicious, had not for its basis mental facts 
vividly conceived and vitally interpreted. 
Had Mr. Ticknor possessed the realizing im- 
agination of his friend Prescott—who was 
never in Spain—he would have made what 
is now a valuable work, also a work of fas- 
cinating interest and extensive popularity. 

In the department of history may be in- 
cluded works on the origin, progress, or- 
ganization, comparison, and criticism of the 
religious ideas of various nations. Three 
works of this kind have been produced in 
the United States during the past twenty 
years, each of which indicates a “liberal” 
bias. The first is The History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life, by William R. Alger. 
This is a mine of generalized information, 
obtained by great labor, and sifted, ana- 
lyzed, and classified with care and skill. 
Indeed, it is said that some of the author’s 
acquaintances, knowing the comprehensive- 
ness of the plan, and seeing year after year 
pass by without any signs of approaching 
publication, gently hinted to him that the 
book, as he was writing it, would only be 
finished in that state of existence which it 
tovk for its theme. The second is Oriental 
Religions, by Samuel Johnson, the product 
of a learned, intelligent, and intrepid “ Free 
Religionist.” The third is Ten Great Relig- 
ions, by James Freeman Clarke. The bold- 
ness of the thinking in these works is as 
noticeable as the abundance of the knowl- 
edge. 

The number of American statesmen who 
since 1810 have combined literary with po- 
litical talent is numerous—so numerous, in- 
deed, that, in despair of doing justice to all, 
we are forced to select three representative 
men as indicating three separate tendencies 
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in our national life. These are John C. Cal- 
houn, Daniel Webster, and Charles Sumner. 
Calhoun specially followed the Jefferson 
who prompted the Resolutions of 98; Sum- 
ner, the Jefferson who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence; Webster, the men 
who drew up and carried into effect the 
Constitution of the United States. Calhoun 
was in politics what Calvin was in theolo- 
gy—a great deductive reasoner from prem- 
ises assumed. The austerity of his charac- 
ter found a natural outlet in the rigor of 
his logic. He had the grand audacity of 
the intellectual athlete, pushed his argu- 
mentation to its most extreme results, was 
willing to peril life and fortune or. an in- 
ference ten times removed from his origi- 
nal starting-point, and was always a rea- 
soning being in matters where he seemed to 
be, on practical grounds, an unreasonable 
one. Despising rhetoric, he became a rhet- 
orician of a high class by pure force of log- 
ical statement. Every word he used meant 
something, and he never indulged in an im- 
age or illustration except to condense or en- 
force a thought. In the discussions in the 
Senate of the United States regarding the 
very foundations of the government, raised 
by what is called “ Foote’s Resolution,” 
Webster, in 1830, made his celebrated speech 
in reply to Hayne. In all the resources of the 
orator —statement, reasoning, wit, humor, 
imagination, passion—this speech has, like 
one of the masterpieces of Burke, acquired 
reputation as a literary work, as well as by 
its lucid exposition of constitutional law. 
Webster was so completely victorious over 
his antagonist in argument as well as elo- 
quence, that only when the question of nul- 
lification came up was his triumph serious- 
ly questioned. Calhoun, who thought that 
Hayne had not made the most of the argu- 
ment for State rights, introduced, in Jan- 
uary, 1833, a series of resolutions into the 
Senate, carefully modeled on the Resolu- 
tions of 798, and afterward based an argu- 
ment upon them as though they were of a 
validity equal to that of the Constitution 
itself. The speech was one of the most re- 
markable efforts of his ingenious, penetra- 
ting, and logical mind, and can now be 
studied with admiration by every body who 
enjoys following the processes of impassion- 
ed deductive reasoning on a question af- 
fecting the life of individuals and of States. 

Webster's reply, called “ The Constitution 
not a Compact between Sovereign States,” 
was his greatest intellectual effort in the 
sphere of pure argumentation. Calhoun, a 
greater reasoner than Jefferson or Madison, 
had deduced from their propositions—orig- 
inally thrown out to serve as a convenient 
cover for a somewhat factious opposition to 
the administration of John Adams—a theo- 
ry of the government of the United States 
for all time to come. Webster resolutely 
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attacked the premises of Calboun’s speech, 
and paid little attention to his opponent’s 
deductive reasoning from the premises. Cal- 
houn retorted in a speech in which he com- 
plained that Webster had not answered his 
argument. It was not Webster's policy to 
discredit Madison, and he simply declared 
that Madison, in his old age, had repudiated 
such inferences as Calhoun had drawn from 


the Resolutions of 98. On constitutional | 


grounds Webster was as triumphant in his 
contest with Calhoun as he had been in his 
previous contest with Hayne; but argu- 
ments are of small account against interests 
and passions, and it required the bloodiest 
and most expensive of civil wars to prove 
that strictly logical deductions from the 
Resolutions of ’98 did not express the mean- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States. 
The victory intellectually won was eventu- 
ally decided by “blood and iron.” In addi- 
tion to Webster’s extraordinary power of 
lucid statement, on which he based the suc- 
cessive steps and wide sweep of his argu- 
mentation, he was master of an eloquence 
unrivaled of its kind, because it represent- 
ed the kindling into unity of all the fac- 
ulties and emotions of a strong, deep, and 
broad individual nature. Generally, under- 
standing was his predominant quality; in 
statement and argument he seemed to be 
specially desirous to unite thought with 
facts; he distrusted all rhetoric which dis- 
turbed the relations of things; but in the 
heat of controversy he occasionally mount- 
ed to the real elevation of his character, and 
threw off flashes and sparks of impassion- 
ed imagination which had the electric, the 
smiting, effect of a completely roused na- 
ture. It is curious that he never exhibited 
the higher qualities of imagination in his 
speeches until the suppressed power flamed 
unexpectedly out after all his other facul- 
ties had been thoronghly kindled, and then 
it came with formidable effect. That Web- 
ster is one of the most eminent of our prose 
writers is acknowledged both at the North 
and the South. He was also a magnificent 
specimen of physical manhood; his mere 
presence in an assembly was eloquence; and 
when he spoke, voice and gesture added im- 
mensely to the effect of his majestic port 
and bearing. Fox said of Lord Chancellor 

hurlow that he must be an impostor, for no 
man could be as wise as he looked. Web- 
ster was wiser in look than even Thurlow, 
but his works show that he was no impostor 
in the matter of political wisdom, laughable 
as are some of the epithets by which his 
admirers exaggerated his claims to rever- 
ence, as though he had clapped copyright 
on political thought. In the heathenism 
of partisan feeling, however, few deities of 
party were more worthy of apotheosis than 
“the godlike Dan!” 

Up to 1850, when he made his memorable 





| “7th of March speeeh” in the Senate, Webster 
was considered the leading champion of the 
non-extension of slavery; but in that speech 
he waived the application of the principle to 
the Territories acquired by the Mexican war, 
| though he contended that he still adhereg 
to the principle itself. He lost, by this 
concession, his hold on the minds On 
sciences of the political etihonirne, 
| and the position he vacated was eventually 
} occupied by Charles Sumner, though Sum- 

| ner had numerous competitors for that sta- 

| tion of glory and difficulty. Webster must 

have foreseen the inevitable conflict }ye- 

| tween the Slave and Free States, but he Ja- 

bored to postpone a catastrophe he was 

powerless to prevent, thinking that judi- 

cious compromise might soften the shock 

when the eollision of irreconcilable princi- 

ples and persons could no longer be avoided, 

Sumner in heart was as earnest an aboli- 

tionist as Garrison or Phillips; his soul was 

on fire with moral enthusiasm; but he also 

had a vigorous understanding, and a memo- 

ry stored with a vast amount of historical 

and legal knowledge. He never forgot any 
thing he had read, and he passed not a day 

without reading. Accordingly, when he en- 
tered the Senate of the United States, this 
philanthropic student-statesman was as 
ready in citing the precedents as he was 
fiery in declaring the principles of freedom. 
During the years preceding the civil war 
the dominant party in the government was 
bent on establishing a slave power, which, 
had it succeeded, would have disgraced the 
country forever. Law, logic, philosophy, 
even theology, were in the South all subor- 
dinated to the permanence and extension 
of negro slavery, and hundreds of sermons 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line inculcated 
the refreshing doctrine that if Christ came 
primarily on earth to save sinners, his sec- 
ondary, though not less important, object 
was to enslave “niggers.” It is easy to 
say that it requires no parade of authori- 
ties to settle the proposition that two and 
two make four, but ethically and politically 
this was the proposition that Charles Sum- 
ner had to sustain by quotations from Vico 
and Leibnitz, from Coke, Mansfield, Camden, 
and Eldon, from Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Marshall, Story, and Webster. Those who 
were foiled in their purposes by these quo- 
tations from authorities they could not but 
respect, called him a pedant; but what re- 
ally vexed them was that in no case in 
which this pedant encountered an opponent 
did he fail to justify his course by the ex- 
jtent of his knowledge, as well as by the 
| keenness of his intellect and the warmth of 
|his sentiments. When the civil war broke 
out, he saw that negro slavery was doomed. 
| In his endeavors to hasten emancipation he 
always contrived to make himself unaccept- 
able to the more prudent statesmen of his 
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own party, by inaugurating measures which | formation, and fertility of thought, impor- 
the course of events eventually compelled | tant contributions to American literature ; 
them to adopt ; and after the war he dragged | but being mostly in the form of speeches 
the Republican party up to his own policy | and addresses, they have not produced the 
of reconstruction, being in most cases only | impression which less learning, talent, and 
come six or twelve months ahead of what | eloquence, concentrated on a few subjects, 
sober and judicious Republicans found at | would assuredly have made. A very differ- 
length to be the wisest course. Throughout | ent man was Abraham Lincoln. He was a 
jis career Sumner was felt as a force as well | great rhetorician without knowing it. The 
as an intelligence, and probably the future | Statesman was doubtless astonished that 
historian will rank him high among the se- | messages and letters, written for purely 
lect class of American public men who have | practical purposes, should be hailed by fas- 
the right to be called creative statesmen. tidious critics as remarkable specimens of 
He always courted obloquy, not ouly when | Style. The truth was that Lincoln was de- 
his party was depressed, but when it Was | ficient in fluency; he was compelled to 
triumphant. “Forward !” was ever his mot- wring his expression out of the very sub- 
to. When his political friends thought they | stance of his nature and the inmost life of 
had at last found a resting-place, his voice | the matter he had in hand; and the result 
was heard erying loudly for a new advance. | was seen in sinewy sentencés, in which 

| 

| 

| 


Many of his addresses belong to that class | thoughts were close to things, and words 
of speeches which are events. His collected | were close to thoughts. And finally, in 
vorks, carefully revised by himself, have | November, 1863, his son] devoutly impressed 
now become a portion of American litera-| with the solemnity and grandeur of his 
ture. They quicken the conscience of the | theme, he delivered at Gettysburg an ad- 
reader, but they also teach him the lesson | drees of about twenty lines, which is con- 
that moral sentiment is of comparatively | sidered the top and crown of American elo- 
small account unless it hardens into moral | quence, 
character, and is also accompanied by that| There are certain writers in American lit- 
thirst for knowledge by which intellect is | erature who charm by their eccentricity as 
broadened and enriched, and is trained to well as by their genius, who are both origi- 
the task of supporting by facts and argu- | nal and originals. The most eminent, per- 
ments what the insight of moral manliness | haps, of these was Henry D. Thoreau—a man 
intuitively discerns. Probably no states- who may be said to have penetrated nearer 
man that the country has produced has ex-| to the physical heart of nature than any 
ceeded Sumner in his passion for rectitude. | other American author. Indeed, he “ expe- 
In every matter that came up for discussion | rienced” nature as others are said to expe- 
he vehemently put the question, “ Which of | rience religion. Lowell says that in reading 
the two sides is Right?” He so persistent- | him it seems as “if all out-doors had kept a 
ly capitalized this tremendous monosylla- | diary, and become its own Montaigne.” He 
ble, and poured into its utterance such an | was so completely a naturalist that the in- 
amount of moral fervor or moral wrath, that | habitants of the woods in which he sojourn- 
the modest word, which every body used|ed forgot their well-founded distrust of 
without much regard to its meaning, blazed | man, and voted him the freedom of their 
out in his rhetoric, not as a feeble and faded city. His descriptions excel even those of 
truism, but as a dazzling and smiting truth. | Wilson, Audubon, and Wilson Flagg, ad- 
A word: may be said here of two public | mirable as these are, for he was in closer 
men, one of whom belongs to literature by | relations with the birds than they, and car- 
cultivation and of set purpose, the other ac- | ried no gun in his hand. In respect to hu- 
cidentally and in the ordinary discharge of | man society, he pushed his individuality to 
his public duties. _Edward Everett was one | individualism; he was never happier than 
of the most variously accomplished of the | when absent from the abodes of civiliza- 
American scholars who have been drawn | tion; and the toleration he would not 
into public life by ambition and patriotism. | extend to a Webster or a Calhoun, he ex- 
Though he attained high positions, his na-| tended freely to a robin or a woodchuck. 
ture was too sensitive and fastidious for the | With all this peculiarity, he was a poet, a 
rough contentions of party, and he could | scholar, a humorist; also, in his way, a phi- 
not steel himself to bear calumny without | losopher and philanthropist ; and those who 
wincing. He suffered exquisite mortifica- | knew him best, and entered most thoroughly 
tion and pain at unjust attacks on his prin- | into the spirit of his character and writings, 
ciples and character, whereas such attacks | are the warmest of all the admirers of his 
awakened in Sumner a kind of exultation, genius. Another Concord hermit is W. E. 
as they proved that his own blows weré be- | Channing, who has adopted solitude as a 
ginning totell. Asan orator, Everett’s spe- | profession, and seclusion from his kind as 
cial gift was persuasion, not invective. The | the condition of independent perception 
four volumes of his collected works are, in| of nature. The thin volume of poems in 
elegance and energy of style, wealth of in- | which he has embodied his insights and 
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experiences contains lines and verses which | of the whole school is to revel in the most 
are remarkable both for their novelty and | fantastic absurdities of an ingenious f; 
depth. A serener eccentric, A. Bronson Al- | There is a Western story told of a man who 
cott, is eecentri¢ only in this, that he thinks | was so strong that his shadow once fal); 


incy, 


the object of life is spiritual meditation; that | on a child instantly killed it. This tsithe 
all action leads up to this in the end; and| kind of humor in which Americans exce], 
he has spent his life in tranquilly exploring | Charles F. Browne (Artemus Ward), indy). 
those hidden or elusive facts of the higher} ging at his will in the oddest and wi 
consciousness which practical thinkers over- 
look or ignore. He is «a Yankee seer who} man an original character, and to stamp on 
has suppressed every tendency in his Yan- the popular imagination an image of the 
kee nature toward “argufying” a point. | man, as well as to tickle the risibilities of 
Very different from all these is Walt Whit- the public by his sayings and doings. Per. 
man, who originally burst upon the literary | haps the most delicious among his many de- 
world as “one of the roughs,” and whose | licious absurdities was his grave statement 
“barbaric yawp” was considered by a par- that it had been better than ten dollars iy 
ticular class of English critics as the first | Jeff Davis’s pocket “ifhe’d never been born,” 
original note which had been struck in S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), the most wide- 
American poetry, and as good as an Indian | ly popular of this class of humorists, is a 
war-whoop. Wordsworth speaks of Chat-| man of wide experience, keen intellect, and 
terton as “the marve!ous boy ;” Walt Whit-| literary culture. The serious portions of 
man, in his first Leaves of Grass, might have | his writings indicate that he could win a 
been styled the marvelous “b’hoy.” Walt | reputation in literature even if he had not 
protested against all convention, even all | been blessed with a humorous fancy inex- 
forms of conventional verse; he seemed | haustible in resource. He strikes his most 
to start up from the ground, an earth-born | effective satirical blows by an assumption 
son of the soil, and put to all cultivated | of helpless innocence and bewildered for- 
people the startling question, “What do|lornnessofmind. The reader or the audience 
you think of Me?” They generally thought is in convulsions of laughter, while he pre- 
highly of him as an original. Nothing is| serves an imperturbable serenity of counte- 
more acceptable to minds jaded with read-| nance, as if wondering why his statement is 
ing works of culture than the sudden ap-| not received as an important contribution 
pearance of a strong, rough book, expressing | to human knowledge. Occasionally he in- 
the habits, ideas, and ideals of the uncul- dulges in a sly and subtle stroke of humor, 
tivated ; but unfortunately Whitman de- worthy of the great masters, and indicating 
clined to listen to the suggestion that his | that his extravagancies are not the limit of 


] 
; : LEST 
caricatures, still contrived to make his show. 








daring disregard of convention should have 
one exception, and that he must modify his 
frank expression of the relations of the sexes. 


The author refused, and the completed edi- | 


tion of the Leaves of Grass fell dead from 
the press. Since that period he has un- 
dergone new experiences ; his latest books 
are not open to objections urged against 
his earliest; but still the Leaves of Grass, 
if thoroughly cleaned, would even now be 
considered his ablest and most original 
work. But when the first astonishment 
subsides of such an innovation as Walt 
Whitman’s, the innovator pays the penal- 
ty of undue admiration by unjust neglect. 
This is true also of Joaquin Miller, whose 
first poems seemed to threaten all our es- 
tablished reputations. Each succeeding vol- 
ume was more coldly received; and though 
the energy and glow of his verse were the 
same, the public, in its calmer mood, found 
that the richness of the matter was not up 
to the rush of the inspiration. 

This eccentric deviation from accredited 
models is perhaps best indicated in Ameri- 
can humorists, whose characteristic is ludi- 
crous absurdity. George H. Derby (or John 
Phoenix) was perhaps the first who carried 
the hyperboles of humor to the height of 
humoristic extravaganzas. The peculiarity 


his humorous faculty. D.R. Locke (Petro- 
leum V. Nasby) is not only a humorist, but 
he was a great force in carrying the recon- 
struction measures of the Republican party, 
after the war, by his laughable but coarse, 
broad, and merciless pictures of the lowest 
elements in the Western States that had 
been opposed to the policy of equal justice. 
Charles G. Leland, an accomplished man of 
letters, the best translator of the most diffi- 
cult pieces of Heine, has won a large repu- 
tation by his “ Hans Breitmann Ballads,” 
Hans being a lyrist who sings seemingly 
from the accumulated inspiration drawn 
from tuns of lager-beer. B. P. Shillaber, 
not so prominent as others we have named, 
has given a new life to Mrs. Partington, and 
has added Ike to the family. While he par- 
ticipates in the extravagance of the popu- 
lar American humorists, he has a demure 
humane humor of his own which is quite 
charming. 

Among those authors who combine hu- 
|mor with a variety of other gifts, the most 
| conspicuous is F. Bret Harte. His subtilty 
|of ethical insight, his depth of sentiment, 
| his power of solid characterization, and his 
| pathetic and tragic force are as evident as 
| his broad perception of the ludicrous side 
|of things. In his California stories, as in 
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ages 
gome of his poems, he detects “the soul of | humor. Trifles are exalted into importance 
woodness in things evil,” and represents | by the incessant play of his meditative fa- 
the exact circumstances in which ruffians | cetiousness. 
and profligates are compelled to feel that Thomas Bailey Aldrich first won his rep- 
they have human hearts and spiritual na-/ utation as a poet. In the exquisite ballad 
tures. He is original not only in the or- | of “ Babie Bell,” and in other poems, he has, 
dinary sense of the word, but in the sense | as it were, so dissolved thought and feeling 
of discovering a new domain of literature, | in melody that rhyme and rhythm seem to 
and of colonizing it by the creations of his | be necessary and not selected forms of ex- 
own brain. Perhaps the immense popu-/ pression. As a prose writer he combines 
larity of some of his humorous pvems, such | pungency with elegance of style, and in his 
as “The Heathen Chinee,” has not been fa-| stories has exhibited a sly original vein of 
vorable to a full recognition of his graver | humor, which, while it steals out in separate 
qualities of heart and imagination. sentences, is most effectively manifested in 
John Hay is, like Bret Harte, a humorist, | the ludicrous shock of surprise which the 
and his contributions, in Pike County Bal- | reader experiences when he comes to the ca- 
lads, to what may be called the poetry of | tastrophe of the plot. In this respect Mar- 
ruffianism, if less subtile in sentiment and | jorie Daw is one of the best prose tales in 
characterization than those of his model, | our literature. 
have a rough raciness and genuine manli-| Among the American novelists who have 
ness peculiarly his own. His delightful | risen into prominence during the past thir- 
volume called Castilian Days, displaying all | ty years, the greatest, though not the most 
the graces of style of an accomplished man | popular, is Nathaniel Hawthorne. His first 
of letters, shows that it was by a strong ef- | romance, The Scarlet Letter, did not appear 
fort of imagination that he became for a/| until the year 1850, but previously he had 
time a mental denizen of Pike County, and | published collections of short stories under 
made the acquaintance of Jim Bludso, and | the titles of Twice-told Tales and Mosses from 
other worthies of that kind. an Old Manse. These were recognized by ju- 
The writings of William D. Howells are | dicious readers all over the country as mas- 
masterpieces of literary workmanship, re- | terpieces of literary art, but their circula- 
sembling the products of those cunning | tion was ludicrously disproportioned to their 
artificers who add one or two thousand per| merit. For years one of the greatest mod- 
cent. to the value of their raw material by | ern masters of English prose was valued at 
their incomparable way of working it up. | his true worth only by those who had found 
What they are as artisans, he is as artist. | by experience in composition how hard it is 
His faculties and emotions are in exquisite | to be clear and simple in style, and at the 
harmony with each other, and unite to pro- | same time to be profound in sentiment, ex- 
duce one effect of beauty and grace in the | act in thought, and fertile in imagination. 
singular felicity of his style. He has humor | Most of these short stories contain the germs 
in abundance, but it is thoroughly blended | of romances, and a literary economist of his 
with his observation, fancy, imagination, | materials, like Scott or Dickens, would have 
and good sense. He has revived in some | expanded Hawthorne’s hints of passion and 
degree the lost art of Addison, Goldsmith, | character into thrilling novels. The Scarlet 
and Irving. Nobody ever “roared” with | Letter, the romance by which Hawthorne 
laughter in reading any thing he ever wrote; | first forced himself on the popular mind as 
but few of our American humorists have | a genius of the first class, was but the ex- 
excelled him in the power to unseal, as by | pansion of an idea expressed in three sen- 
a magic touch, those secret interior springs | tences, written twenty years before its ap- 
of merriment which generally solace the | pearance, in the little sketch of “ Endicott 
soul without betraying the happiness of the | and the Cross,” which is included in the col- 
mood they create by any exterior bursts of | lection of Twice-told Tales. But The Scarlet 
laughter. His Venetian Life, Italian Jour- | Letter exhibited in startling distinctness all 
neys, Suburban Sketches—his novels, entitled | the resources of his peculiar mind, and even 
Our Wedding Journey, A Chance Acquaintance, | more than Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor it 
and A Foregone Conclusion—all indicate the | touches the lowest depths of tragic woe and 
presence of this delicious humorous element, | passion—so deep, indeed, that the represen- 
penetrating his picturesque descriptions of | tation becomes at times almost ghastly. If 
scenery, as well as his refined perceptions | Jonathan Edwards, turned romancer, had 
of character and pleasing narratives of in- | dramatized his sermon on “Sinners in the 
cidents. | Hand of an Angry God,” he could not have 
Charles Dudley Warner, like Howells, is| written a more terrific story of guilt and 
an author whose humor is intermixed with | retribution than The Scarlet Letter. The pit- 
his sentiment, understanding, and fancy. In| iless intellectual analysis of the emotions of 
My Summer in a Garden, Back-log Studies, and | guilty souls is pushed so far that the read- 
other volumes he exhibits a reflective intel- | er, after being compelled to sympathize with 


lect under the guise of a comically sedate | the Puritanic notion of Law, sighs for some 
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appearance of the emenlinn Puritanic doc- 
trine of Grace. Hawthorne, in fact, was a 
patient observer of the operation of spirit- 
ual laws, and relentless in recording the re- 
sults of his observations. Most re: aders of 
romances are ravenous for external events; 
they demand that the heroes and heroines 
shall be swift in thought, confident in de- 
cision, rapid in act. In Hawthorne’s novels 
the events occur in the hearts and minds of 
his characters, and our attention is fastened 
on the eestasies or agonies of individual 
souls rather than on outward acts and inci- 
dents; at least, the latter appear trivial in 
comparison with the inward mental states 
they imperfectly express. Carlyle says that 
real genius in characterization consists in 
developing character from “within out- 
ward.” Hawthorne’s mental sight in dis- 
cerning souls is marvelously penetrating 
and accurate, but he finds it so difficult to 
give them an adequate physical embodi- 
ment that their very flesh is spiritualized, 
and appears to be brought into the repre- 
sentation only to give a kind of phantasmal 
form to purely mental conceptions. These 
souls, while intensely realized as individu- 
als, are, however, mere puppets in the play 
of the spiritual forces and laws behind | 
them, and while seemingly gifted with will, 

even to the extent of indulging in all the ca- 
prices of willfulness, they drift to their doom | 
with the certainty of fate. In this twofold | 
power of insight into souls, and of the spir- | 
itual laws which regulate both the natu- 
ral action and morbid aberrations of souls, 
Hawthorne is so incomparably great that 
in comparison with him all other romancers 
of the century, whether German, French, 

English, or American, seem to be superficial. 

The defect of his method was that he pene- | 
trated to such a depth into the human heart, 

and recorded so mercilessly its realities and | 
possibilities of sin and selfishness as they | 
appeared to his piercing, passionless vision 


of the movements of passion, that he rather | 


frightened than pleased the ordinary novel- 
reader. The old woman who sagely con- 
cluded that she must be sick, because in 
reading the daily newspaper she did not, as 
was her wont, “enjoy her murders,” uncon- 
sciously hit on the distinction which sepa- 
rates artistic representations of human life 
which include crime and misery from those 
representations in which the prominence 
of crime and misery is so marked as to be- 
come unpalatable. Hawthorne did not suc- 
ceed in making his psychological pictures | 
of sin and woe “ enjoyable.” ‘The intensity 
of impassioned imagination which flames | 
through every page of The Scarlet Letter was | 


unrelieved by those milder accompaniments | 


which should have been brought in to soft- 
en the effect of a tragedy so awful in itself. 
Little Pearl, one of the most exquisite cre- 
ations of imaginative genius, is introduced 


not to console her parents, bat, in ton ar + wild, 
innocent willfulness, to symbolize their sin, 
and add new torments to the slow-consup. 
ing agonies of remorse. In The House of 
the Seven Gables, The Blithedale Romance, and 
The Marble Faun, Hawthorne dee pened the 
impression made by his previous w ritings 
that he did not possess his genius, but was 
possessed by it. The most powerful of his 
creations of character were inspired not by 
his sympathies, but his antipathies. Per. 
sonally he was the most gentle and genial 
and humane of men. He detested many 
of the characters in whose delineation he 
| exerted the full force of his intellect and 
imagination ; but he was so mentally con- 
scientious that he never exercised the 
jright of the novelist to kill the person- 
ages who displeased him at his own will 
and pleasure. So intensely did he realize 
his characters that to run his pen through 
them, and thus blot them out of existence, 
would have seemed to him like the commis- 
sion of willful murder. He watched and 
noted the operation of spiritual laws on the 
malignant or feeble souls he portrayed, but 
never interfered personally to divert their 
fatal course. In thus emphasizing the trag- 
ic element in Hawthorne’s genius, we may 
| have too much overlooked his dee sp and del- 
a icate humor, his ingenuity of playful fancy, 
| his felicity in making a landscape visible 
to the soul as well as the eye by his charm- 
| ing power of description, and the throng of 
| thoughts which accompany every step in 
| the progress of his narrative. Not the least 
t | remarkable characteristic of this remarka- 
| ble man was the prevailing simplicity, clear- 
ness, sweetness, purity, and vi igor of his style, 
even when his subjects might have justified 
| him in deviating into some wh of Carlylese. 
The most widely circulated novel ever 
| published i in this country, or perhaps in any 
| other, i is Uncle Tom’s ( ‘abin, by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The book has in the Unit- 
ed States attained a sale of over 350,000 cop- 
| ies, and after the lapse of twenty-four years 
the demand for it still continues. It has 
been translated into almost every known 
language. Inspired by the insurrection of 
the public conscience against the Fugitive 
Slave Law, its popularity has survived tho 
| extinction of slavery itself. Its original 
| publication, in 1852, was an important po- 
ae event. It practically overturned the 
arguments of statesmen and decisions of ju- 
rists by an irresistible appeal to the heart 
and imagination of the American people. It 
iw as one of the most powerful agencies in 
| building up the Republican party, in elect- 
ing Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, and 
in raising earnest volunteers for the great 
crusade against slavery. This effect was 
produced not by explosions of moral wrath 
against the iniquity it assailed, but by a 
| vivid dramatic presentation of the facts of 
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the case, in which complete justice was done | prose is flushed with all the hues of poetry. 
equally to the slave-holder and the slave. | Maria S. Cummins published in 1854 a noy- 
And the humor, the pathos, the keen obser- | el called The Lamplighter, which attained an 
yation, the power of characterization, dis- | extraordinary popularity, owing to the sim- 
played in the novel were all penetrated by | plicity, tenderness, pathos, and naturalness 
an imagination quickened into activity by | of the first hundred pages. Seventy thou- 
a deep and humane religious sentiment. | sand copies were sold in a year. Miss E.§. 
Next to Uncle Tom, The Minister’s Wooing is | Phelps, in her Gates Ajar, Hedged In, and in 
the best of Mrs. Stowe’s novels. Her Old-|a variety of minor tales, has exhibited a 
town Folks and Sam Lawson’s Stories are full | power of intense pathos which almost pains 
of delightful Yankee humor. the reader it melts. Henry James, Jun.— 
It is impossible for us to spare the space | long may it be before the “Jun.” is detached 
for even an inadequate notice of all the nov- | from his name!—has a deep and delicate 
elists of the United States. At the time | perception of the internal states of excep- 
(1827) Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick publish- | tional individuals, and a quiet mastery of 
ed Hope Leslie she easily took a prominent | the resources of style, which make his sto- 
position in our literature, in virtue not only | ries studies in psychology as well as models 
of her own merits, but of the comparative yt narrative art. J. W. De Forest, the au- 
absence of competitors. Since then there | :hor of Kate Beaumont and other novels, is a 
has appeared a throng of writers of roman- | thorough realist, whose characterization, an- 
tic narratives, and the number is constantly | imated narrative, well-contrived plots, and 
increasing. We are compelled to confine | pitiless satire only want the relief of ideal 
our remarks to a few of the representative | sentiment to make them as pleasing as they 
novelists. William Ware gained a just rep-|are powerful. Edward Everett Hale, the 
utation by his Letiers from Palmyra (1836). | author of The Man without a Country, My Dou- 
The style is elegant, the story attractive, | ble, and How he Undid Me, and Sybaris and 
and the pictures of the court of Zenobia are | Other Homes, is fantastically ingenious in the 
represented through a visionary medium | plan and form of his narratives, but he uses 
which gives to the representation a certain | his ingenuity in the service of good sense 
charming poetic remoteness. Charles Fen- | and sound feeling, while he inspires it with 
no Hoffman, a poet as well as prose writer, | the impulses of a hopeful, vigorous, and elas- 
whose song of “Sparkling and Bright” has tic spirit. Miss Louisa M. Alcott, in her Lit- 
probably rung over the emptying of a mill- | tle Women and Little Men, has almost revolu- 
ion of Champagne» bottles, was a man who | tionized juvenile literature by the audacity 
delighted in “ wild scenes in forest and prai- | of her innovations. She thoroughly under- 
rie,” and whose Greyslaer shows the energy stands that peculiar element in practical 
of his nature, as well as the brilliancy of his | youthful character which makes romps of 
intellect. R. B. Kimball is noted for his so many girls and “roughs” of so many boys. 
business novels, and his heart-breaks come | Real little women and real little men look 
not from failures in love, but from failures | into her stories as into mirrors in order to get 
in traftic. Donald G. Mitchell, in his Rev- | an accurate reflection of their inward selves. 
eries of a Bachelor, originated a new style, She has also a tart, quaint, racy, witty good 
in which a certain delightful daintiness of | sense, which acts on the mind like a tonie. 
sentiment was combined with a fertile fancy | Her success has been as great as her rejec- 
and touches of humorous good sense. Syl- | tion of conventionality in depicting lads 
vester Judd, a Unitarian clergyman, went | and lasses deserved. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
into the great lumber region of Maine, and has more sentiment and a softer manner of 
came out of it to record his observations, | representation than Miss Alcott; but she has 
experiences, and insights in the novel of | originality, though of a different kind; and 
Margaret, which Lowell once affirmed to be | her books, like those of Miss Alcott, have 
the most intensely American book ever writ- | penetrated into households in every part 
ten. Thomas W. Higginson, distinguished | of the country, and their characters have 
in many departments of literature for the been domesticated at thousands of firesides. 
thoroughness of his culture and the classic | Faith Gartney especially is a real friend and 
simplicity and elegance of his style, is the acquaintance to many a girl who has no 
author of a novel called Malbone, quite not- other. William G. Simms, the most prolific 
able for beauty of description, ingenuity of of American historical novelists, and in tire- 
plot, and subtilty of characterization. Her- less intellectual energy worthy of all re- 
man Melville, after astonishing the public | spect, failed to keep his hold on the popular 
with a rapid succession of original novels, | mind by the absence in his vividly described 
the scene of which was placed in the islands scenes of adventure of that peculiar some- 
of the Pacific, suddenly dropped his pen, as | thing which gives to such scenes a perma- 
if in disgust of his vocation. Mrs. Harri- | nent charm. Theodore Winthrop, the au- 
et Prescott Spofford is the author of many thor of Cecil Dreeme, John Brent, and other 
thrilling stories, written in a style of per- | striking and admirable tales, rose suddenly 
haps exaggerated splendor, but in which | into popularity, and as suddenly declined— 
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a conspicuous instance of the instability of | 
the romancer’s reputation. J. G. Holland 
has succeeded in every thing he has under- | 
taken, whether as a sort of lay preacher to| 
the young, as an essayist, as a novelist, o 
as a poet. It is hardly possible to take up | 
any late edition of any one of his numerous 
volumes without finding “ fortie th thousand” | 
or “sixtieth thousand” smiling complacent- 
ly and benignly upon you from the Witte, | 
page. Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the author of | 
Lena Rivers, Mrs. Terhune (Marian Harland), | 
the author of Hidden Path, Mrs. Augusta | 
Evans Wilson, the author of St. Elmo, are | 
novelists very different from Dr. Holland, | 
yet whose works have obtained a circula- 
tion corresponding in extent. We pause 
here in reading the list, not for want of 
subjects, but for want of space, and also, it 
must be confessed, for want of epithets. 

It is a great misfortune that the temp- 
tation which besets clever people to write 
mediocre verses, and afterward to collect 
them in a volume, is irresistible. Time, and 
short time at that, proves the truth of Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck’s remark, that “ your fu- 
gitive poetry is apt to become stationary 
with the publisher.”* Even when a little 
momentary reputation is acquired, the writ- 
ers are soon compelled to repeat mournful- 
ly the refrain of Pierpont’s beautiful and 
pathetic poem, “Passing away! passing 
away!” It is not one of the least mysteries 
of this mismanagement of talent that the 
want of public recognition does not ap- 
pease the desire to attain it. As a gener- 
al rule, books of verses, even good verses, 
are the most unsalable of human products. 
There are numerous cases where genuine 
poetic faculty and inspiration fail to make 
the slightest impression on the public im- 
agination. The most remarkable instance 
of this kind in our literature is found in the 
case of Mrs. Maria Brooks (Maria del Occi- 
dente), who printed, some forty years ago, a 
poem called “ Zophiel, or the Bride of Sev- 
en,” which Southey warmly praised, which 
was honored with a notice in the London 
Quarterly Review, which deserved most of 
the eulogy it received, which fell dead from 
the press, and which not ten living Amer- 
icans have ever read. Again, some of the 
most popular and most quoted poems in our 
literature are purely accidental hits, and 
their authors are rather nettled than pleased 
that their other productions should be neg- 
lected while such prominence is given to 
one. Thus it might be somewhat danger- 
ous now to compliment T. W. Parsons for 
his “ Lines on a Bust of Dante,” because he 
has become sick of praise confined to that 
piece, while the delicate beauty of scores 
of his other poems, and his noble rhymed 
translation of “ Dante’s Inferno,” find few 
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readers. Miss Lucy Larcom, when she pic- | 
tured “Hannah Binding Shoes,” did not 


are am that Hanah was ts draw away at- 
tention from her other heroines, and concen. 
trate it upon herself. Freneau’s “ Indian 
Burying-Ground” is the only piece of that 


r| poet which survives. “The Gray Fore st Ea- 


gle” of A. B. Street has screamed away atte 
tion from his “rippling of waters and w 
ing of trees”’—from his hundreds of pages 
of descriptive verse which are almost pho- 
tographs of natural scenery. People quote 
the “Summer in the Heart” and “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave” of Epes Sargent, and over- 
look many better specimens of his me lody 
and his imagination. There are some poems 
which almost every body has read, which 
are commonly considered the only poems of 
the writers. Such are “The Star-spangled 
Banner,” by F. 8. Key; “ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree” (very insipid, by-the-way), by 
George P. Morris; “A Hymn,” by Joseph H. 
Clinch; “The Baron’s Last Banquet” and 
“Old Grimes is Dead,” by A. Greene: 
“My Life is like the Summer Rose,” by Rk. 
H. Wilde; “Sweet Home,” by John Howard 
Payne; “The Christmas Hymn,” by E. 
Sears; “The Old Oaken Bucket,” by Samuel 
Woodworth ; “ Milton’s Prayer of Patience.” 
by Elizabeth Lloyd Howell; “The Relief 
of Lucknow,” by Robert Lowell; “The Old 
Sergeant,” by Forceythe Wilson; “The Vag- 
abonds,” by J.T. Trowbridge ; and “ Gnosis,” 
by C.P.Cranch. There .are other pieces, 
like the “Count Paul,” and especially the 
“Theodora,” of Mrs. Drinker (Edith May), 
which seem to be more deserving of success 
than some of those which have attained it. 
But little justice has been done to the po- 
etic and dramatic talent of George H. Boker. 
“The King’s Bell,” exquisite for the limpid 
flow of its verse and the sweetly melan- 
choly tone of its thought, together with 
other poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
have not received their due meed of praise. 
T. Buchanan Read wrote volumes of rich 
descriptive poetry, but the popularity of 
“Sheridan’s Ride” is not sufficient to at- 
tract attention to them. 

In thus commenting on the instability 
and uncertainty of the public taste in re- 
spect to poets, we have unconsciously indi- 
cated quite an excellent body of American 
poetry, and we may proceed with the enu- 
meration. 

W. W. Story, famous as a sculptor, is also 
a poet, who throws into verse the same en- 
ergy of inspiration which is so obvious in 
his statues. Mrs. Frances 8. Osgood had a 
singularly musical nature, and her poems 
sing of themselves. She did not appear to 
feel the fetters of rhyme; she danced in 
them. Her poems, however, have the thin- 
ness of substance which often accompanies 
quickness of sensibility and activity of 
fancy. As it is, the reader rises from the 
perusal of her poems with a delicious mel- 
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heart, and with but few thoughts in his 
head. Mrs. M.J. Preston has a more robust 
intellect, greater intensity of feeling, and 
more force of imagination than Mrs. Osgood, 
though lacking her lovely grace and be- 
witching -‘melodiousness ; but Mrs. Osgood 
could not have written a poem so deeply 
pathetic as “ Keeping his Word.” Henry 
Timrod and Paul H. Hayne are, with Mrs. 
Preston, the most distinguished poets of 
the South. Timrod’s ode sung on the oc- 
casion of decorating the graves of the Con- 
federate dead is, in its simple grandeur, the 
noblest poem ever written by a Southern 
poet. Hayne exhibits in all his pieces a 
rich sensuousness of nature, a seemingly ex- 
haustless fertility of fancy, an uncommon 
felicity of poetic description, and an easy 
command of the harmonies of verse. John 
G. Saxe owes his wide acceptance with the 
public not merely to the elasticity of his 
verse, the sparkle of his wit, and the famil- 
iarity of his topics, but to his power of dif- 
fusing the spirit of his own good humor. 
The unctuous satisfaction he feels in put- 
ting his mood of merriment into rhyme is 
communicated to his reader, so that, as it 
were, they laugh joyously together. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, in addition to his 
merits as a critic of poetry, has written po- 
ems which stir the blood as well as quicken 
the imagination. Such, among others, are 
“John Brown of Osawatomie” and “ Kearney 
at Seven Pines.” Perhaps the finest recent 
examples of exquisitely subtile imagination 
working under the impulse of profound sen- 
timent are to be found in the little vol- 


ume entitled “ Poems by H. H.” (Mrs. Helen | 


Hunt). 

We have space only to mention the names 
of Jones Very, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Lippin- 
cott (Grace Greenwood), H. H. Brownell, Will 
Carleton (author of Farm Ballads), Alice and 
Phebe Cary, and Mrs. L. C. Moulton, though 
each would justify a detailed criticism. 

The limits of this essay do not admit the 
mention of every author who is worthy of 
notice. 


derwood. 


plete. 
Tuckerman, who for nearly forty years was 
the associate of American authors, and who 
labored, year after year, to diffuse a taste 
for literature by his articles in reviews and 
magazines. He belonged to the class of 
appreciative critics, and was never more 
pleased than when he exercised the resources 


The reader must be referred for de- 
tails to the various volumes of Dr. R. W. 
Griswold, to the Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature, by E. A. and G. L. Duyekinck, to 
the useful Manual of American Literature, by 
Dr. John 8S. Hart, and the excellent Hand- 
Book of American Literature, by F. H. Un- 
Still, before concluding, it may 
be well to mention some names without 
which even so limited a view of American 
literature as the present would be incom- 
And, first, honor is due to Henry T. 


of a cultivated mind to analyze, explain, and 
celebrate the merits of others. Richard 
Grant White, a critic of an austerer order, 
has for some time been engaged literally in 
a war of words. In the minutie of English 
philology he has rarely met an antagonist 
he has not overthrown. In these eneounters 
he has displayed wit, learning, logic, a per- 
fect command of his subject, an imperfect 
command of his temper. The positiveness 
of his statements, however, seems always to 
come from the certainty of his knowledge. 
In his admirable edition of Shakspeare, and 
in his Life and Genius of Shakspeare, he has 
exhibited his rare critical faculty at its best. 
Henry N. Hudson, also an editor, biographer, 
and critic of Shakspeare, has specially shown 
his masterly power of analysis in comment- 
ing on the characters of the dramatist. 
Henry Giles, in two or three volumes of bi- 
ography and criticism, has proved that clear 
perceptions, nice distinctions, and sound 
sense can be united with a rush of eloquence 
which seems too rapid for the pausing doubt 
of discriminating judgment. S. A. Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors, with its 46,000 names, 
is one of those prodigies of labor which ex- 
cite not only admiration, but astonishment. 
George P. Marsh, one of the most widely ac- 
complished of American scholars, is princi- 
pally known as the author of Lectures on the 
English Language and of The English Language 
and Early English Literature, both critical 
works of a high class. The greatest com- 
parative philologist the country has pro- 
duced, William D.,Whitney, has, like Max 
Miiller, in England, popularized some of the 
results of his investigations in an admirable 
| volume on Language, and the Study of Lan- 
| guage. 

| The theological literature of the United 
States covers so wide a field that it would 
be wild to attempt to characterize here even 
its eminent representatives. We can give 
only a few names. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the most widely renowned pulpit and plat- 
form orator of the country, is more remark- 
able for the general largeness and opulence 
of his nature than for the possession of any 
exceptional power of mind or extent of ac- 
quisition. As a theological scholar, or, in- 
deed, as a trained and accurate writer, no- 
body would think of comparing him with 
Francis Wayland, or Leonard Bacon, or Ed- 
wards A. Park, or Frederick H. Hedge. In 
depth of spiritual insight, though not in 
depth of spiritual emotion, he is inferior to 
Horace Bushnell, Cyrus A. Bartol, and many 
other American divines. He feels spiritual 


facts intensely; he beholds them with wa- 
vering vision. But his distinction is that 
he is a formidable, almost irresistible, moral 
force. His influence comes from the con- 
joint and harmonious action of his whole 
blood and brain and will and soul, and his 
magnetism being thus both physical and 
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mental, he communicates his individuality 
in the act of radiating his thoughts, and 
thus Beecherizes his readers as he Beecherizes 
his audiences. He overpowers where he 
fails to convince. The reader, but especial- 
ly the listener, is brought into direct con- 
tact or collision not only with a thinker 
and a stirrer up of the emotions, but with 
a strong, resolute, intrepid man. As Emer- 
son would say, he could mob a mob, and 
compel it to submit. This continual sense 
of conscious power impels him into many 
imprudences and indiscretions, and stamps 
on what he says, and what he writes, and 
what he does, a character of haste and ex- 
temporaneousness. No man could throw off 
such an amount of intellectual work as he 
performs, who thought comprehensively or 
who thought deeply ; for the comprehensive 
thinker hesitates, the deep thinker doubts ; 
but hesitation and doubt are foreign to Mr. 
Beecher’s intellectual constitution, and only 
intrude into his consciousness in those occa- 
sional reactions caused by the moral fatigue 
resulting now and then from his hurried, 
headlong intellectual movement. Observa- 
tion, sense, wit, humor, fancy, sentiment, 


moral perception, moral might, are all in- | 
. . . * o. © 
cluded and fused in the large individuali- 


ty whose mode of action we have ventured 


to sketch. Indeed, an impartial student | 


of character, accustomed to penetrate into 
the souls of those he desires inwardly to | 
know, to look at things from their point | 


of view, and to interpret external evidence 


by the internal knowledge he has thus ob- | 
tained, would say that Mr. Beecher was ex- 
actly the heedless, indiscreet man of relig- 
ious genius likely to become the subject of 
such a scandal as has recently disgusted the 
country, and yet to be perfectly innocent 
of the atrocious crimes with which he was 
charged. 

There are some books which it is diffi- | 
cult to class. Thus, Richard H. Dana, Jun., 
published some thirty years ago a volume 
called Two Years Before the Mast, which be- 
came instantly popular, is popular now, 
and promises to be popular for many years 


to come. In reading it any body can see | 


that it is more than an ordinary record of a 
voyage, for there runs through the simple 
and lucid narrative an element of beauty 


and power which gives it the artistic charm | 


of romance. Again, Six Months in Italy, by 


George 8S. Hillard, and Notes of Travel and | 


Study in Italy, by Charles E. Norton, would 


be superficially classed among books of | 


ee but they are essentially works of lit- 

rature, and their chief worth consists in 
ante riptions of natural scenery, in pointed | 
reflection, in delicate criticism of works of | 
art. The volume entitled White Hills, by 
Thomas Starr King, apparently intended | 
merely to describe the mountain region of 
New Hampshire, is all aglow with a glad 


inspiration aun frome the por vans mie and 
teeming mind of the writer. Charles T. 
Brooks would generally be classed as a trans. 
lator, but being a poet, he has so translated 
| the novels of Richter that he has domesti- 
cated them in our language. Such trans. 
lations are greater efforts of intelligence 
and imagination than many original works, 
Horace Mann’s reports as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education r: ank with 
legislative documents, yet they are re ally 
eloque ut treatises, full of matter, but of mat- 
ter burning with passion and blazing with 
imagery. Substance and Shadow, by He nry 
James, might be classed either with theo- 
logical or metaphysical works, were it not 
that the writer, while treating on the deep- 
est questions which engage the attention 
of theologians and metaphysicians, stretch- 
es both theologians and metaphysicians on 
the rack of his pitiless analysis, and showers 
upon them all the boundless stores of his 
ridicule. Miss Mary A. Dodge (Gail Hamil- 
ton) might be styled an essayist, but that 
| would be but a vague term to denote a writ- 
|er who takes up all classes of subjects, is 
tart, tender, shrewish, pathetic, monitory, 
objurgatory, tolerant, prejudiced, didactic, 
and dramatie by turns, but always writing 
/with so much point, vigor, and freshness 
that we can only classify her among “reada- 
ble” authors. Margaret Fuller Ossoli, schol- 
ar, critic, teacher, translator, metaphy sician, 
philanthropist, revolutionist, a pythoness in 
a transcendental coterie, a nurse in a sol- 
diers’ hospital, a martyr heroine on board a 
| wrecked ship—we can only say of her that 
|she was a woman. There is a de slightful 
book entitled Yesterdays with Authors, ly 
James T. Fields—a combination of gossip, 
biography, and criticism, but refusing to be 
| ranked with either, and depending for its 
| interest on the life-like pictures it presents 
of such men as Hawthorne, Dickens, and 
| Thackeray in their hours of familiar talk 
| and correspondence. There is also one work 
‘of such pretension that it should not be 
| omitted here, namely, Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 
| losophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolution, by 
John Fiske. It is mainly a lucid exposition 
lof the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, with 
| the addition of original and critical matter. 
| The breadth and strength of understanding, 
the fullness of information, the command 
| of expression, in this book are worthy of all 
commendation. The curious thing in it is 
| that the author thinks that a new religion 
is to be established on the co-ordination of 
| the sciences, and of this religion, whose God 
is the “‘Unknowable,” he is a pious believer. 


In conclusion, we can only allude to the ° 


| intellectual force, the various talents and 
| accomplishments, employed in the leading 
newspapers of the country. During the past 
| thirty years these journals have swarmed 
| Withallkinds of anonymousability. Though 
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viens 
the articles appeared to die with the day or 
week on which they were printed, they re- 
ally passed, for good or evil, into the gener- 
ql mind as vital influences, shaping public 
opinion and forming public taste. It would 
be difficult, for example, to estimate the be- 
neficent action on our literature of such a 
critic and scholar as George Ripley, who for 
many years directed the literary department 
of a widely circulated newspaper. The 
range of his learning was equal to every de- 
mand upon its resources; the candor of his 
judgment answered to the comprehensive- 
ness of his taste; the catholicity of his liter- 
ary sympathies led him to encourage every 
kind of literary talent on its first appear- 
ance; and he was pure from the stain of 
that meanest form.of egotism which grudges 
the recognition of merit in others, as if such 
a recognition was a diminution of its own 
importance. The great development, dur- 
ing a comparatively recent period, of the 
magazine literature of the country has had 
an important effect in stimulating and bring- 
ing forward new writers, some of whom 
promise to more than fill the places which 
their elders will soon leave vacant. It 
vould be presumptuous to anticipate the 
verdict of the next generation as to which 
of these will fulfill the expectations raised 
by their early efforts. That pleasant duty 
must be left to the fortunate person who 
shall note the Centennial Progress of Ameri- 
can Literature in Harper’s Magazine in 1976. 


Boston. EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 





ALMOST TOO LATE. 

A CROSS the road waved the wide bushy 
tree-tops of the great cemetery, and 
close by, on the right, ran the railway which | 
enters New Haven by the old canal from 


the north. Where Mary sat at a front win- 
dow of the tall factory near the Scientitic 
School, her deft fingers could check, aid, or 
ease the machine before her, and the por- 
tions of a watch formed themselves with 
clock-work regularity, while her mind trav- 
eled out over the trees without a care for 
the mechanical labor which was going on. 
Had any one leaned near enough to over- 
come the roar of the shop, he might have 
heard her talking to herself—a habit she 
had got from living too much alone. 


“No, no, no,” she was saying; “I can not 


ask Stephen, under any circumstances.” 
But, in spite of her preoccupation, the 
moment a bell on a tower near by rang out 
a quarter past eleven, the vagrant mind 
had telegraphed the fingers, the fingers had 
slipped a band, and the machine rested for 
amoment. Mary looked up, with some of the 
far-off expression still on her face, but ex- 
pectant. And not without cause, it would 
seem, for the figure of a young man in a 
straight black coat passed along the grassy 


|ing her head. 


raised path under the cemetery wall, and 
when abreast of Mary’s window, looked up 
at it eagerly. Neither made a sign. The 
young man passed on toward the school 
with bent head, as he had come, but with a 
spring in his walk, as if he believed in life, 
while the young girl smiled to herself us 
she pulled the India rubber runner, and set 
her machine going again. 
and the birds sang. 

And so they loved each other, of course, 
Stephen, who had just graduated, and was 
now the new tutor at the Scientific, had 
lately begun to drop any pretense to the 
contrary with himself. But Mary? Did 
she like any body—her motler even, with 
whom Stephen had been boarding for the 
last year? Was there any one in the world 
on whom she bestowed more than a passing 
thought ? both Stephen and Mrs. Lagarde 
would sometimes ask themselves, when a 
fresh whim of ‘indifference or rebellion seem- 
ed to have nullified the work of weeks of 
mute attention. Perhaps she was like her 
father, the late Lagarde—inventor and hope- 
less struggler against the ignorance of man- 
ufacturers and the rapacity of capitalists 
—whom Stephen had never seen. People 
called her pretty, but dull. Stephen, who 
taught natural history, knew that she was 
a chrysalis containing something great, but 
whether a great moth of night or a butterfly, 
was to him an all too momentous question. 

“Well, I do declare, Mary,” said Mrs. La- 
garde that day, when her daughter came 
flinging in the kitchen door, and threw her- 


It was in spring, 


| self into the rocking-chair near the window, 


“if you don’t look all tuckered out! You're 
always a-thinking, thinking, as if your head 
would split; but what it’s all about, the 
Lord only knows. Some say it isn’t think- 
ing at all, for thinking is good for people; 
but you are noways helped by it, as far as 1 
can see.” 

The truth was, a remark of a neighbor, 
repeated to her, rankled in Mrs. Lagarde’s 
mind. She was reported to have said, “My 
little six-year-old is a smarter girl than that 
big Mary of the widow Lagarde’s.” But 
Mary stared out into the little garden and 
answered no word, and the mother went on 
with her work as if she were used to get 
no answer. 

“Have you seen Mr. Churchill to-day ?” 

“T can not do it, mother,” said Mary, rais- 
“He’s nothing to me, but 
somehow I can’t ask him. He’s different. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

“T might if—” 

“Oh, I know what you are going to say. 
Please!” 

“Mr. Churchill is a good-looking young 
man, don’t you think so ?” said Mrs. Lagarde, 
after a short silence. 

“Good-looking ? No, indeed—head poked 
out like this all the time, and a thin face. 
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He has a good expression; but the idea of 
calling him handsome!” 

“Well, handsome is as handsome does. 
He isn’t looking as hearty lately as he used 
to; but give him a nice little wife to take 
care of him—” 

“ Now, mother!” 

“Like Susy Peck, next door, for instance. 
She’d give her eye-teeth to get him, I can 
promise you. Don’t she sit in the front 
parlor every afternoon just to bow to him 
as he passes ?” 

“Oh!—Susy. Well, I don’t see what he 
can admire in her. Doll’s face!” 

“Of course you don’t; girls never will 
learn. Why, don’t you know that is just 
what men like? And yet youturn up your 
nose in the most high and mighty way when 
a man like Stephen Churchill takes notice 
of you.” 

“JT don’t turn up my nose, mother,” said 
Mary; “but Stephen always talks to me as 
if he felt himself so far above me—as if I 
were another kind of insect that he liked 
to watch. I believe he would like to put 
me in a glass case with the rest of his spec- 
imens, and look at me occasionally as he 
does at that big imperial moth he made 
such a fuss about at one time. Now it’s 
something else. That’s about how much 
he likes me.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so warm about it.” 

“T’'m not warm.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear it,” said her moth- 
ev, dryly. “You needn’t have any scruples 
about the money. In the first place, we can 
pay it back; in the second, I know all about 
Stephen Churchill’s means: there’s nothing 
he don’t tell me. You see, he gets twelve 
hundred a year where he is, and last winter, 
when his father died, his share was just 
about two thousand dollars a year. So you 
see what his income is. Well, now, just con- 
sider what he spends. Not a thousand dol- 
lars a year, for he told me himself that Pro- 
fessor Grant had kept him from buying all 
those books and science things he was wild 
about. He’s laying up his money—that is 
what he is doing—like a sensible young fel- 
low; and perhaps it’s because he sees the 
need of marrying—somebody—that he took 
the advice.” 

“Well, but don’t you see that would be 
allthe more reason? But of course it is stuff 
and nonsense to suppose that—” 

The mother bent over the range, and 
waited for a continuation, but none came. 
Mary had leaned so far out of the window 
that she could not see her face. 

“You don’t want to ask him,” said Mrs. 
Lagarde. “That is natural enough; but 
who proposed to? I didn’t want you to. 
I don’t want you to now. I would rather do 
it myself, although it isn’t the pleasantest 
thing in the world.” 








head was so far out of the window that it 
was lost. It was a childish habit. 

“Now it comes to this,” said her mother, 
standing in the middle of the floor, with her 
hands against her hips, and speaking in a 
dictatorial voice. “I am going to say to 
Stephen Churchill: ‘Let me have so much 
a month to pay the installments on that 
mortgage; you can have all the security 
you want, and we will pay you as soon as 
we begin to make a little more money,” He 
knows it has been a bad year; he has plen- 
ty of means, a regular salary, and by help- 
ing us just a little that way every month, 
can tide us over. All it needs is that he 
should know it.” 

Mary still said no word. Mrs. Lagarde 
stepped to her side, and laid her hand on 
her shoulder. Then the girl drew in her 
head, and her mother saw that tears were 
running over her face. Such a thing had 
not happened for many a year. Mary was 
one of those persons who cry inwardly. Be- 
fore she could say a word, and as if the girl 

yas stung with disgrace at being caught in 
tears, Mary sprang up with flashing eyes. 

“T say you shall not! We had better 
starve than beg, and better die than beg of 
Stephen Churchill. You are selfish, cruel!” 

But Mrs. Lagarde had been too much 
moved by the unheard-of sight of Mary in 
tears; the hard werds quite broke her down. 
“ Oh, Mary, Mary,” she cried, hiding her face, 
“it is for your sake. You are the only one 
I have in the world, and now you say such 
words as those !” 

The girl, who had been struggling with 
her pride, and had spoken so harshly as 
much from an impulse to save herself from 
emotion as any thing else, now gave up like- 
wise. She made a motion to throw herself 
into her mother’s arms, but at that moment 
a low knock came at the door. She stopped, 
grew rigid, and turning, flitted out by a door 
which led to the upper part of the house. 
Stephen Churchill, their boarder, followed 
the knock closely; but when he closed the 
door and turned to speak, she was gone. 

“ Mary ran up stairs to change her dress,” 
said the widow, in answer to Stephen’s in- 
quiring frown, as she turned away to the 
fire-place to hide the trouble on her face. 
“T am late with supper, I’m afraid. I hope 
the young gentlemen are not getting impa- 
tient.” 

“Oh no,” said Stephen, abstractedly, walk- 
ing across the kitchen. ‘Do you mind if I 
sit here till supper is ready? It is so pleas- 
ant here.” 

“Perhaps it is to those that doesn’t have 
to stay in it,” said the widow. “ Dear,dear! 
if poor Lagarde had only lived long enough 
to introduce that patent, I should have a 
better place to offer you, Mr. Churchill; but 
then I’ve told you all about that often. I 


Mary said something in reply, but her} guess Mary’ll be down soon.” 
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Stephen was glad to seat himself where | perhaps richly, dressed in broadcloth, car- 
he had so often seen Mary’s profile against ried a gold-headed cane, and wore a tall 
the window—the profile of thick dark brows | white hat. He stood with his feet well 
and lashes, of tender lines that melted about | apart, surveying the little domain with the 
mouth and chin, and of delicate straight | air of an owner of many acres, and this par- 
nose. When she was lost in thought, and | ticular acre among them. 
had forgot the presence of every one—espe- “Well, Sir?” said Stephen, seeing that his 
cially of him, Stephen—the brown-gray eyes | face was a strange one, and already begin- 
vearned with a perplexed stare that explain- | ning to act as if he had a right to the posi- 
ed well enough what the neighbors called | tion of master of the household. 
her foolish look. Singularly enough,it en-| The man faced about, and looked quizzic- 
deared her to him more than ever, for he | ally at him. “All right, thank you. And 
fancied it meant the inquiring spirit which | bow is your health ?” said the new-comer. 
he was used to look for and reward among} This sort of an answer did not please the 
his pupils at the school. young tutor at all, and his face probably 
In spite of his preoccupation, Stephen had | showed it, for the man hastened to assure 
not failed to note the signs of a domestic | him he meant 10 offense. 
scene in the kitchen. He had got more| “I come around here to find the widow 
than one inkling of the general state of af- Lagarde, and was just admiring that there 
fairs, but, for many reasons, had done noth- | little garden. She keeps it very neat here, 
ing. It was dangerous ground to tread ! now don’t she ?” 
upon, this assisting of a girl as proud as| By this Mrs. Lagarde had wiped her hands 
Mary was. Thus, although he had not let | and gone to the kitchen door. “Why, I de- 
Mrs. Lagarde see that he knew of her| clare, if itisn’t you, Mr.Tuttle! Who would 
troubles or proposed to help her, he had} have thought it? Do come in. Mr. Tut- 
made a shrewd guess at the cause of her tle, this is Mr. Churchill, professor up to the 
sadness and Mary’s abrupt departure a mo- | Scientific.” 
ment before, when he ventured into the| “Glad to see yon, Sir,” said Mr. Tuttle, 
kitchen. Instead of talking somewhat vol-| shaking Stephen’s fingers vigorously with a 
ubly, as was her custom, Mrs. Lagarde con- | cold soft hand, while Mrs. Lagarde bustled 
tinued her work in silence, and Stephen as | about nervously to find a seat. 
silently gazed out into the garden and over| “Not professor, Mrs. Lagarde,” protested 
at the apple blossoms thick in the orchard | Stephen; “only a tutor.” 
of a house beyond. The last of the sunset “Well, [thought you looked kinder young 
struck through upon them past the side of | like,” said Mr. Tuttle, measuring Stephen 
the house, and tinged them of the delicate, | critically. 
deep-lying pink he had noticed in certain| Stephen bowed coldly, and arose again. 
sea-shells—yes, and in Mary’s cheek once or | “Supper is nearly ready, and I think I’ll 
twice: not on the round of her cheek, but | go in. I suppose Mr. Tuttle and you have 
curiously creeping up the pale olive-shaded | business to talk.” 
space between cheek and ear. She wasso| “Oh, you need not go, Mr. Churchill, real- 
unlike other girls he had seen that he | ly!” cried the widow. 
thought she could not even color like other| ‘“No,no. I did come on business,” said 
girls. | the person called Tuttle, “but as I see you 
Presently the widow sighed over her | are a friend of Mrs. Lagarde’s, there is no 
work, with the long sigh of a person who | objection to your hearing all there is to say.” 
has forgotten the presence of a stranger. But Stephen would not hear of interrupt- 


Stephen heard it. ing them, and withdrew in spite of Mrs. La- 
“After all,” he said to himself, “a few | garde’s entreaties. 
sighs more or less will not matter. It will Mr. Tuttle’s business would seem to have 


teach her the value of money, as my father | been easy to dispatch, for when supper was 
used to say, when he kept me on such a short | ready,a few moments afterward, he followed 
allowance; and next year—next year all) Mrs. Lagarde into the small dining-room 
will be well. I shall have settled her little | from the kitchen, and took his seat at her 
debt, and perhaps—perhaps— Ah, well,she | bidding. Two young Freshmen, to whom he 
is only a child.” And here Stephen sighed | was introduced, he regarded with a fatherly 
also. | benevolence that did not raise him in their 
He had drifted off into the old groove esteem; but as they never talked, except to 
again, and saw, with the same lover’s eyes, | each other, and at table preserved an abso- 
the old flush that was Mary’s fading from | lute silence, the impression made by Mr. 
the apple-trees, when a solid form inter- | Tuttle can not be put on record. He was 
posed reality between him and the nearest | the only speaker, and threw himself into the 
approach to poetry he had yet been guilty Speen with the same hearty zest he show- 
of. The person was a heavily built man of | ed in devouring his supper. He had reach- 
forty, with square jaws and double chin and | ed a period in a discourse about education 


a thick bent nose. He was comfortably, |—of which he denied having had much, but 
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seemed to know 
noticed one of the silent Freshmen nudge | 
the other with his elbow, and, turning his | 
eyes to the door, saw Mary with her gaze 
fixed on Mr, Tuttle. She was white, and | 
the shadows about her eyes looked darker 


than ever, while these blazed angrily on the | 


new-comer. 

“Mr. Tuttle, this is my daughter Mary,” 
said Mrs. Lagarde. “She has grown some 
since you saw her. 

Mr. Tuttle looked up with his benevolent 


face, and was evidently startled at Mary’s | 
Startled would hardly be the | 


appearance. 
term for the fixedness of regard which he 
exhibited ; it was evident he had not expect- 
ed any thing much in a child of the widow 
Lagarde. Presently, as Mary was gliding 
into her seat, he rose heavily, and insisted 
on shaking her by the hand. 

“Be nice as you can, Mary, do,” said the | 
mother, in a whisper, as she leaned over 
to take her danghter’s plate. But Mary | 
could not at once assume a pleasant face 
directly upon the scowl] that had distorted 
her sweet features when she first caught 
sight of Mr. Tuttle. Nothing was said for 
some time, and presently the silent Fresh- 
men, who had looked furtively at the young 
woman from time to time, nodded to each 


other and withdrew; their short exclama- | 
tions immediately after, penetrating through | 
the closed lattice, told that they had be- 


come absorbed in a little training of pitch- 
ball against some coming match. 

“T understand she’s to work at the watch | 
factory,” said Mr. Tuttle, suddenly, address- | 
ing Mrs. Lagarde, awkwardly enough, and 


giving a nod of his head in the direction of | 


Mary. 


“Yes, I am,” said Mary. 


“Well, now, I suppose you find it pretty | 


hard work and poor pay ?” said he, in a re- 
lieved voice, turning to Mary. 
pretty bad this year, anyway.” 


“T suppose they are. How does your busi- | 
ness get on?” said the girl, trying to follow 


her mother’s admonition. 

“Oh, middling, middling. My business is 
always pretty good, you see. And if they | 
can’t get any thing else, people will buy 
pies. Why, I send out twenty-five carts 
every day, against twenty last year. You 
see, the city is opening up in every direc- 
tion, and the demand is fine. But then ev- 
ery thing costs so! Flour is gone up, feed 
for the horses too, and the stabling gener- 
ally is mighty expensive. Then, you see, 
I’m hampered in other ways, real estate and 
soon. I don’t want you to think I’m a-going 
to be personal, but my mortgages are most 
of them a loss, sooner or later.” 

Mary gave an appealing look at her moth- 
er, but the latter refused to see it. 

“That brings us right where we were 
before supper, “Mr. Tuttle,” said the widow, | 


all abont—when Stephen | 


“Things are | 





courageously. “There’s no one but friends 
here, and we may as well have our talk 
out.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Tuttle, uncty. 
ously ; “business is business, and the soon- 
er finished, the better.” 

“Mr. Churchill,” said Mary, rising, “let 
us go into the other room. I have a book 
to show you that Susy lent me. She asked 
particularly to know your opinion on it.” 
| Stephen rose quickly and followed her 
| from the room before Mrs. Lagarde and the 
stranger could demur. Once outside, her 
cool self-possession left Mary suddenly, 
while from a pale rose she turned white, 
and held to the table for support. She 
_ turned her back on Stephen and hung her 
|head. When she swayed a little, he watch- 
ed her in an agony, hoping she would fall, 
| that he might have an excuse for putting 
;his arms about her. But she merely sank 
| down on the stiff horse-hair sofa, while her 
| foot tapped the floor angrily. 
| “Miss Mary,” said he, awkwardly, “if you 
are in any trouble, I hope you will consider 
me a friend—at least a friend,” said poor Ste- 
phen, little suspecting that ‘these were the 
| very words Mary would least like to hear. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Churchill,” said the 

girl, coldly. “It is very kind of you, I am 
sure. This person in the other room is very 
disagreeable to me, that is all, and I have 
| the bad manners to show it.” 
Again Mary looked ont of the window, 
; and a long pause ensued. Stephen took a 
seat on the sofa, and gazed at her with a 
rising cry of love in his heart. She was so 
| courageous and so heautiful, he thought, so 
fresh, and yet at times so wise, a person 
| with such magnificent possibilities of wom- 
anhood. How could he hope that he would 
}ever be able to fill the niche in her mind, 
| which doubtless contained some tender, 
chivalrous hero, large of limb and dauntless 
in the fight? Could that wonderful mas- 
terpiece of humanity, he thought, ever be 
brought to put her arms around the neck 
| of a pale bent student like him? Let peo- 
| ple talk of distinctions as they would, was 
he, with a profession and means, a fair mate 
for the daughter of a poor boarding-house 
| keeper, a girl who worked in a factory? 
| His lover’s humility answered no. 

“ Mary,” said Stephen. 

The girl turned her head with intention 
_to look surprised at the liberty taken by a 
|man te whom she had long ago taught the 
| quick revolutions of her pride, but her eyes 
| did not reach him before she faltered. She 

could not get her eyes to his face, but turn- 
ed away, with a poor attempt at haughti- 
| ness. 

“You know I am your friend,” continued 
| Stephen, in a trembling voice, and reaching 
| forward, took the hand nearest him. But 








| the girl snatched it from him and sprang up. 
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“Do not talk to me in that tone,” she! the wretchedness which might be in store 


burst out. “I can not stand it, and won’t for bim in the future. 


nave it;” then she paused. 


Her mother’s voice fell into the silence,| “I wouldn’t have thought it of Stephen 
ealling her. She darted to the door, and | Churchill,” said Mrs. Lagarde, about a week 
stood irresolute on the sill. after. “Idid think he cared enough for us 

“Please forgive me,” she said, penitently, | to ask how we were.” 
without looking at Stephen ; “ but somehow “Perhaps he’s sick,” said Mary, a little 
I couldn’t bear the tone you used.” Then indistinctly. 
she slipped away. | “No, he ain’t; for I met young Mr. Robin- 


Stephen got up and walked slowly out son not an hour ago, and asked him how Mr. 
through the lines of box into the shady tri- | Churchill was getting on, and he called out, 
angle, where the quiet of the evening might | ‘Oh, he’s all right.” 
bring some order to his troubled mind. Mr. Mary made no answer, but set her teeth 
futtle’s heavy walk on the gravel roused | hard. They were in a small house far out 
him irom a long fit of abstraction, and be-' on the eastern edge of the town—a house 
fore he could avoid him, that worthy had | of Mr. Tuttle’s, which he had kindly offered 
taken a seat on the bench beside him. them at low rent when he was forced to 

“Your pardon, young gentleman,” said | foreclose the mortgage on their own place 
he, perceiving Stephen’s instinctive motion, | a few days before. This was not his only 
“put I have a word to say along of the | kindness: every day he sent them some lit- 
widow Lagarde over there.” tle present, which began to tell sensibly on 

Stephen gazed at Mr. Tuttle’s thick soft Mrs. Lagarde’s feelings. 
knees, and thought, in his professional way, “Tt appears to me, Mary,” said she, com- 
of how great naturalists Compose a whole ing to her daughter's side at the open door, 
unknown animal from a single bone discov- “that you act very strange to Mr. Tuttle. 
ered. Mr. Tuttle’s knees seemed to his prej- At one time I did him wrong in my mind. 
udiced view exact symbols of the man. I saw he was all struck of a heap by you 

“Tm a plain man,” said Mr. Tuttle, “and the first time he laid eyes on you, and aft- 
the fact is, ’ve got a mortgage on this little erward I did think he was getting familiar 
place of the widow’s, and from being behind- like. But, Lord! you're so high and mighty 
hand, she’s got worse and worse. Now, from you frighten even me sometimes. Now you 
the way she speaks of you, I suppose you | must see what it all means: he means mar- 
are her friend, and perhaps might like to ry. Did you never notice how he looks at 
help her out.” you ?” 

“T suppose I could,” stuttered the young “Yes,” said Mary, between her shut teeth, 
tutor, confused by many other things besides | gazing fixedly over the meadows at East 
the aversion Tuttle inspired in him; “ but} Rock. The windows of a lonely house on 
I do not see any particular reason why I the summit blazed like fiery eyes, and mock- 
should. You must know I never knew her ed her agony as she compared his way with 
before last year.” the wistful homage of Stephen’s eyes. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other. “If you “Now I don’t see how you could do bet- 
don’t see a reason, any other man in your ter. Mr. Tuttle is a good, kind man; not very 
place would. I should say that girl of the young, but not old neither. He’s formed, 
widow’s would make a very particular rea-| and knows his own mind, and he’s a first- 
son. Sort of queen-like. She’s no common | rate business man. It’s a dog’s life keeping 


stuff, she ain’t.” boarders, and never did and never will pay.” 

“Sir!” cried Stephen, forgetting himself, “Yes,” said Mary, bitterly, “it’s a dog’s life 
rising, and his fingers curving with a desire | you have been leading, and on my account, 
to catch at Tuttle’s thick neck. too.” She stroked her mother’s hair, not 


“Oh, no offense! no offense!” cried Tuttle, | unkindly, but there was more despair than 
getting up and backing two or three steps, | affection in the motion. The tide of rebell- 
“ A-a-all right,” stammered Stephen, rec- ion against her lot in life was overwhelm- 
ollecting the folly of his position. “Per- ingher. She thought how other girls could 
haps I can do something. Don’t act till; go on improving themselves in comfortable 
you hear from me;” and he hurried into the | homes, where the mother was not compelled 


house. to the unending daily household drudgery. 
At the door he met a boy with a telegraph- “ Mary,” whispered Mrs. Lagarde, sudden- 
ic message, which read as follows: ly breaking off a roll of words that had been 


“New York, May 95. | issuing from her lips, “here comes Mr. Tut- 
“ Agent gone with securities and papers. Come on | tle, earlier by an hour, and in his best bug- 
atonce. Bring all memoranduims you have.” | gy. Come ion Now do not look so gloomy, 
He had just time enough to catch the’ please, and remember that there’s others in 
train. From the station he sent word to) the world besides yourself.” 
Mrs. Lagarde not to expect him for some Mr. Tuttle was not the only person whose 
days, and took his seat full of foreboding of | face was set toward the dilapidated little 
Vou. LIL—No. 310.—35 
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house in the suburbs. Stephen Churchill | 
had arrived that day, and finding his board- 
ing-house closed, and Mr. Tuttle, to whom he 
had written on business, not to be found at 
his shop, had set out to find Mary by such 
meagre directions as he could procure. The 
sight of Mr. Tuttle passing in holiday attire 
at a fine rate of speed had not quieted his 
mind, but at least gave him the direction in 
which to search. The flaming windows of 
the house on East Rock seemed, however, a 
good omen; it pleased him to think them a 
yonfire of happy augury, until the sight of 
Tuttle’s wagon before a small cottage gave 
the upper hand once more to sad and angry 
thoughts. As he approached, a disagreeable 
voice was heard through the closed skutters; 
so, hesitating to go in, he passed to the right | 
around the house. On that side, in the nar- | 
row sill of a miniature bay-window project- | 
ing a few feet from the wall, sat Mary, with | 
her back to him, and pressed out from the | 
room, as if to get away as far as possible 
from the speakers. Stephen stepped noise- | 
lessly forward until he stood within arm’s- 
length of the figure always present to his 
mind, and leaned against the house. As 
she sat he might have stirred her hair by 
bending forward and breathing hard. 

“There is men in my position would hes- | 
itate before they asked a factory girl to! 
marry them,” said Mr. Tuttle, in a loud, com- | 
placent voice; “but I am a plain man, and | 
what Isay I mean, Mrs. Lagarde. That there 
daughter of yours shall dress like the best 
of them—as good as any body up to Hill- 
house Avenue. It’s true I’m no boy; but 
we know, Mrs. Lagarde, what comes of two 
green young things a-marrying. All very 
well as long as the money lasts for the hon- 
ey-moon; but when that’s spent, the fight- 
ing begins. What do you say, little Mary ?” 

Mary laid her clinched fist against the up- 
right of the window, and pressed hard, but 
answered no word. She leaned out and 
looked around the upright at the moon, 
between half and quarter, which burned 
like a steady candle flame high in thé sky. 
There was nothing mocking in that yellow 
flame, as there had been in the reflected 
sun; it was pure and benignant, and seem- 
ed to pity Mary so tenderly that tears came 
into the girl’s eyes. 

* Mary,” said her mother; and she drew in | 
her head, ashamed that she should have been | 
pitying herself, and resolved to do what was | 
her duty—“ Mary, I suppose you have heard 
what Mr. Tuttle has said. What have you} 
got to say ?” | 

“Nothing,” said Mary, in a tired voice. | 

“Nothing? What do younmean? Is that 
the way to talk before a gentleman ?” 

Mary found some difficulty in getting her 
words out. “Mr. Tuttle is very good to ask | 
me,mother; but he doesn’t know something 
I will tell him. I love some one else.” 


| 





“Oh,” said Mr. Tuttle, with a complacent 
voice, “is that all? Pshaw! pshaw! that is 
merely greenness. If that is the only thing 
to hinder, don’t you bother yourself about 
that. When we get married, you'll find 
that all right. It’s nothing but moonshine 


| —nothing but moonshine.” 


Mary had leaned out again, and looked 
at the pure moon sailing above. But there 
was an evil smile on her lips as she heard 
Mr. Tuttle’s remark—a disdainful smile. 
“Moonshine is the only real thing in life. 
I believe,” she muttered. “All else is vyil- 
lainy or hard work. What difference does 
it make ?—mother will be happy.” 

“ Come, Mary, give Mr. Tuttle an answer,” 
said her mother. “Do have some regard 
for your poor mother, who has slaved for 
you so long.” 

“What was it Mr. Tuttle asked?” said 
Mary, haughtily, for she had made up her 
mind, and felt like,playing with her own 
misery. 

“Why, to be my wife, Mary my dear,” cried 
Mr. Tuttle, with an effort to be lover-like. 

Mary quaked at the coarse tone that was 
meant for love, and turned again for strength 





| to the brilliant lamp of night; but a pair of 


warm trembling hands were laid about her 
shoulders, and a longed-for voice pleaded, 
scarcely above a breath: 

“ Mary, Mary, for God’s sake, don’t marry 
that man! You need not marry me if I am 
not worth it, but do not wreck your happi- 
ness with him. Give me a chance. I can 
not live without you.” 

With no more surprise than one feels in 
the changes of a dream, Mary turned half 
around, and saw the pure light in Stephen’s 
eyes, felt his warm breath. 

“Tt was too horrible!” she whispered, as 
her arms stole about his neck, and she nes- 
tled against him. “I knew you must come 
at the last moment—before it was too late.” 

Mr. Tuttle was alarmed at the long si- 
lence which was not a silence. He strug- 
gled to his feet, and stepped to the bay-win- 
dow. There he saw something that made 
him gasp out an oath, seize his hat, and 
leave the house. Another moment, and the 
wheels of his wagon were heard no more. 
But the half-moon, like the flame of a great 
candle, burned steadily overhead. 


LOVE IS KING. 
Ir at thy kingly gate, 
Dear, thon dost bid me wait, 
And take such dole of love 
As thy calm heart may move, 
In truth I have no way 
Nor will to say thee nay. 


If from my living heart, 
Love, thou dost bid me part, 
And leaving it with thee 
Keep only memory, 

Alas! I have no way 

Nor will to say thee nay. 
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Order—Mammalia. 


THE PEERLESS. 


fPNHIS charming and interesting little an- 

imal is found thriving in all countries 
and in all climates, from the meridian of 
Salt Lake City east and west to that of 
Pekin, and from the equator north and south 
to the opposing poles. The sculptured tra- 
ditions that antedate all written history, 
the tender and touching imagery of the 
earliest poets the mysterious conceits of the 
most ancient philosophers, furnish proof 
that it has flourished since the remotest 
ages, occupying much the same position 
that it does in modern times—the cynosure 
of the dearest hopes and affections of our 
race, the mystery which six thousand years | 
of study and observation have failed to solve. | 
Indeed, we are inclined to think the old- 
time folks had better ideas on the subject 
than those now current, and that the dis- 
coveries of modern science have only served 
to muddle the mystery. 

Fifty years ago our nurse told us these 
peerless little beings were found in the po- 
tato patch, and smiling mamma said that 
angels brought them in a basket and left« 
them on the door-step, and in those days 
most of us had implicit faith in one of those 
theories. But modern science asserts they 
are developed by evolution and natural se- 
lection, remotely from zoophytes and prox- 
imately from monkeys. These conclusions 
are supported by a concatenation of facts 
whose logic is unanswerable. Zoo-00 is 
one of the earliest articulate utterances of 
infancy, especially when the baby happens 
to be trying to talk and suck his fist at the 
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Genus—Homo. 


ABY. 


Species—Various. 
same time, which he is very apt 
to do. 

We may next note the fact 
of the tenaciously doubled 
fists themselves, instinctively 
squared for action, and pugna- 
ciously sparring at the empty 
air, as if seeking an adversary, 
and failing to find one, vicious- 
ly thumping his own little pink 
face until he bawls again with 
pain and rage. This indicates 
that inherent and ineradicable 
propensity for “ fight” which 
has been the prominent char- 
acteristic of humanity since 
the days of Adam, and logical- 
ly establishes the direct deri- 
vation of our race from the 
great original zoophyte. 

The startling and rather 
humiliating resemblance be- 
tween the physiognomy of a 
recent infant and the simian 
genus, and the still closer affinity in manners 
and propensities, which in some specimens 
never entirely disappears, are so apparent, 
and have been so universally remarked, that 
any further logic may be deemed superfluous. 
Still we abhor sponges, and have always en- 
tertained an especial contempt for monkeys, 
perhaps because of the very unfortunate re- 
semblances we have noted. We are, more- 
over, somewhat aristocratic in our social sen- 
timents. Presuming, therefore, to follow the 
law of natural selection, we must contempt- 
uously repudiate our scientific progenitors, 
and prefer to choose our great-grandfather 
from the peerless potato patch, or date our 
ancestry from the royal carrot. 
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“EVERY OROW,” ETO. 


With these suggestions, we leave this 
question to those who have so long and 
fiercely battled over it, and proceed at once 
to consider our subject as we find it among us 

—a living, crying, and aggressive fact. To 
do this intelligently, we should first endeav- 
or to exhibit to our audience the most per- 
fect specimen in existence. Ring your bells, 
sound your trumpets, and proclaim your 
wishes. Heavens! what a cloud of exhib- 
itors! The national Centennial at Philadel- 
phia is a mere village cake and candy shop 
compared with this enormous baby show. 
It seems as if one-tenth of the population of 
the whole earth were claimants for the hon- 
or—all eager and pressing as office-seekers 
around a new President. 

Knowing that “every crow thinks her 
own young one white,” how could we dare 
to choose? it would offend so many—we 
couldn’t afford it just at this time. We 
must temporize, and invent some scheme to 
extricate us from our embarrassment. Re- 
fer it to the popular vote? No; there 
would be a universal tie, and a general re- 
bellion among the mothers. Decide by lot, 
and distribute chromos to the disappointed 
parties? Impracticable. All the printing- 
presses that have been set up since Guten- 
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berg wouldn’t work off the edition 
within a reasonable time. 

Couldn’t we classify so as to 
reduce the competing multitude 
within reasonable bounds? Say. 
close out baldheads and brunettes? 
No; our constitution prohibits dis. 
tinctions on the color line, and any 
fling at baldpates might excite a 
sympathy in influential circles. A}! 
we have it: we may rule out the 
heathen without offending either 
constitutional or humanitarian sus- 
ceptibilities. ’Tis true, we have 
diplomatically embraced the Mika- 
do of Japan, and are undertaking 
to civilize his people for what we 
can make out of them. Then their 
tawny, black-eyed younglings are 
the quaintest, liveliest, prettiest lit- 
tle creatures imaginable. But— 

Here wife plucks our sleeve, and 
whispers: “ Why all these foolish 
schemes and subterfuges, when you 
have the very specimen you want 
just at your elbow? Is not om 
Johnny the paragon of all created 
beings ?” 

“Woman,” we answer, in a tone 
of solemn rebuke, “ philosophy 
teaches us that the great globe 
itself is but as a grain of sand in 
the universal plan; that upon the 
surface of this minute speck craw] 
twelve hundred millions of the 
ephemeral parasite called man. 
Conceive, then, if you ean, the in- 

finitesimal insignificance of this animated 
molecule, this monad—” 

“Oh, Professor, much learning has addled 
your brain, or you are drunk on the frothy 
lager of German philosophy. To call John- 
ny such frightful names—darling Johnny, 
whose smiles are nestled in quivering dim- 
ples, whose grief is expressed in a puckered 
rose-bud, whose bright and curious eyes al- 
ready ask questions which the wisdom of 
your whole academy can not answer, whose 
soft caress reveals a love so deep that all 
your profundities linked together can not 
fathom, a joy so infinite that all your lead- 
en books and aggregated conceit can not 
smother—little Johnny of no moment in 
| the immensity of God’s creation !” 

+ “There, then; be calm, be quiet. Mam- 
ma is right, after all. We'll accept Johnny 
as our model, and go on with the subject.” 

Once fairly established among us, the Baby 
naturally takes position on the apex of our 
social and political organization. The hie- 
rarchal pyramid is built, beginning at the 
top (as most of our political and social the- 
ories are),as follows: First, the Baby, the 
supreme head, the autocratic essence, from 
whom all subordinate honor and authority 
emanate; next, the mother, as chief Min- 




















THE BABY. 


ister of State, holding place 
nearest to the throne ; then 
the family, as relatives and 
assistants, completes the pri- 
mary ormonadic group. Then 
we have the commune or coun- 
ty, neighborhood of fami- 
lies; the State, an agglomera- 
tion of communities ; and final- 
ly the nation, as a confedera- 
tion of States. 

Now, according to the sys- 
tem devised by certain grown- 
up babies who have figured 
among the statesmen of the 
present century, governmenta! 
authority is enfeebled and lim- 
ited in proportion to its dis- 
tance from the centre, and in- 
creases in breadth and vitality rin i 
as it approaches its primary P Antti 
sources. The State, comprised OUR JOHNNY. 
within the outer circle of the 
nation, is superior to and should govern the | is a passionate and irrepressible longing to 
nation, and logically the county should rule | catch the moon. This desire can never lead 
the State, the family must lord it over the | to unity or combination, for in our system 
county, and the Baby tyrannize over the| we have but one moon, and a great many 
family, as he undoubtedly does. This pres- | candidates therefor. 
entation, based (or climaxed, as we may Yet if it should happen some day that one, 
take it) upon a universally acknowledged | more agile and ambitious than the rest, act- 
fact, is calculated seriously to alarm those | ually should grab and swallow that lumina- 








honest souls whose sleep has been lately dis- | ry, we may look out for centralization and 
turbed by the terrors of centralization. a régime more despotic and remorseless than 
But we may find consolation in another | that of the Roman Casars. 
view of the subject. Our broad nationality To the credit of mankind it may be ob- 
includes several millions (more or less) of | served that this arrogant and unlimited 
these vigorous, willful, domineering little | empire of babyhood has not been submitted 
apexes, each logically revresenting more of | to tamely and without partial effort to con- 
power and reserved righ ; than the general | trol or modify its oppressive authority. The 
government itself, but so diverse in their) noble red man ties his new-born chief to a 
individual aptitudes and desires that we | board, bound hand and foot, not so much to 
never see two together for five minutes | keep him out of mischief as to inure him to 
without a disagreement ending in a fight. | that stoicism in suffering and limited sphere 
The only sentiment common to the whole} of action which belong to his future career, 
class, in the United States and elsewhere, | and also to afford his esteemed mother the 
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THE STOICS, 
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ment; while our sprawling freeman, if he 
has the luck to survive the risks of his jp. 
fantile career, subsides into self-reliant con. 
servatism, with discretion and experience 
enough to manage his affairs credita)|, 
thereafter. It is true that when our pet 
babies fall into fits from surfeiting, or se; 
the house on fire in their wanton frolics, we 


| feebly but temporarily regret the régime of 


swaddling-clothes ; but when “our party” 
carries an election triumphantly, we are re- 
assured of the future of the republic, and 
shout the praises of freedom with renovated 
zeal. 

Some may be disposed to regard our the- 
ories of Baby’s connection with political af 


| fairs as rather whimsical and far-fetched: 


but for our justification we have only to re- 
call the immense excitement caused by the 
appearance of Ginz’s Baby, and that red- 
headed infant, Lord Bantam, in the political 
circles of Great Britain. 

| Whatever doubts or differences of opinion 
may exist in regard to this phase of our sub- 
| ject, there can be no disputing the Baby's 
paramount influence in social and domestic 


needful recreation of hoeing her row in | life. 


the corn field. Your tradition-ridden Euro- | 


Although statisticians assure us that boun- 


pean swaddles his nascent subject, body and | teous nature multiplies our kind at the rate 


mind, in the bands of conformity, that he | of about one hundred per minute, yet eac] 
may learn to play his part civilly, without | particular appearance is hailed with a de- 


jostling or astonish- 
ing his fellows, in the 
crowded marts and 
thoroughfares of des- 
potism. In America, 
where “no pent-up 
Utica contracts our 
powers,” our little reg- 
ulators are allowed to 
go it sprawling, ac- 
quiring even in baby- 
hood those invaluable 
lessons of self-control, 
self-reliance, and self- 
helpfulness which are 
to make the coming 
man the admiration 
of himself and the 
terror of the world. 

In comparing re- 
sults, we may fur- 
ther observe that the 
most carefully swad- 
dled Baby, when he 
grows up, and occa- 
sionally breaks loose 
for a season, through 
inexperience and a 
blind resentment of 
his former unnatural 
suppression, becomes 
the most dangerous 
and = frightful = mis- 
chief-maker both in 
society and govern- 
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THE BABY. 


EARLY LESSONS IN 
eree of astonishment, admiration, and de- 
light as if the like had never been seen on 


earth before. 


ministers vying with each other in servile 


flattery and superfluous attentions—a very | 


autocrat in appearance, but helpless and ir- 


responsible, as antocrats usually are, in real- 


ity. For a while, indeed, he seems disposed 
to take a melancholy view of his position, 
and rather resents the mundane luxuries so 
officiously thrust upon him. Catnip tea is 
little to his taste, and flattery he receives 
with a yawning indifference, a supercilious 
gravity that is supposed to distinguish the 
haughty “caste of Vere de Vere ;” and it re- 
quires about seven weeks of the most in- 
genious and persistent honeyfugling to win 
from him even the doubtful recognition of 
a smile. 

With time, however, and abundance of his 
proper diet, his cheeks begin to 
dimple and the joyousness of 
his nature to develop. Now if 
he could only be let alone, his 
babyhood might, indeed, be an 
era of Arcadian existence. But 
with all the quacks, tinkers, in- 
ventors, meddlers, and reform- 
ers to whom society owes a liv- 
ing, our ruling powers can never 
be sufficiently let alone. Just 
in proportion to his recognized 
importance, his amiable help- 
lessness, and the credulity of 
his ministers, King Baby 
victimized by these pretend- 
ed friends of humanity, when 
Heaven knows how simple and 


is 


From his first entrance into | 
life Baby is surrounded with courtiers and | 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


| easily provided for are all his natural and 
healthful desires and necessities! 


“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 


a well-raised Baby will laugh himself into 
ecstasies at the gyrations of a feather, and 
find hours of sweet contentment geologizing 
in a pile of dirt. 

In the outset of his progressive career he 
prefers to exercise his own unaided strength 
and genius. The -only legitimate baby- 
jumper is papa’s boot, a rollicking “ride a 
cock-horse,” which has the advantage of 
being equally entertaining to both parties. 
For silver whistles and gum rings to cut his 
teeth on, it is more natural as well as eco- 
nomical to substitute nurse’s finger, or even 
pussy’s tail in an emergency, although it 
may be objected that the enjoyment is not 
mutual, as in the former case. Then, as for 
the three thousand and three recipes for 
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Notwithstanding the basoe 
and unjustifiable attempts of 
modern scientists to degrade 
his ancestry, the Baby has jy, 
many ways been a valnable 
contributor to the advance. 
ment of natural.science, liter. 
ature, and the arts. He was 
familiar with the principles of 
the suction-pump long before 
Archimedes or Ctesibius put in 
his claim for the patent, and 
antedates Torricelli by many 
centuries in his knowledge of 
the exhausted receiver— an 
important discovery, which 
enables your cute Yankee ju- 
venile to empty a cider barre] 
without turning the spigot, 
and your adult Virginian to 
absorb the spiritual essence 
of a mint-julep without frost- 
ing his nose. 

Brief as his course in the 
languages must necessarily be, 
RIDE A OOCK-HORSE.” with the additional disadvan 

tage of never hearing his na- 
condensed lacteals, farinas, gelatines, and | tive tongue spoken intelligibly in his pres- 
carminatives, for common charity’s sake | ence, the Baby has yet contributed to philo- 
let poor Baby eat and sleep as nature has | logical science a number of words of almost 
ordained, universal use and significance. The word 
mamma, for example, is one of the most 
dently close our commentary on this head- | pleasing, musical, and expressive vocals in 
ing, having no mind to revive the effete and | all languages, a derivative of which has 
exploded office of “Intendant des menus | been adopted by science to classify mon- 
Plaisirs du Roi,” nor rashly to undertake | keys, whales, bats, bears, zebras, porpoises, 
the commissariat and medical direction of | and babies, and half the beasts, birds, fishes, 
the “Grand Army of the Republic.” reptiles, and human wonders in Barnum’s 

This, we feel assured, is not our especial | menagerie. 
mission, but we rejoice in the faith that it| The word papa is only second to the first 
has been satisfactorily arranged by higher | in universal utility and range of signifi- 
and more competent authority, and, more- | cance. In Italy it signifies the head of the 
over, that King Baby himself has been in- | Roman Church. In Greek, Chaldaic, and 
vested with plenary powers to enforce the Syriac, a clerical magnate of more limited 
decree —so ample that if Minerva herself | pretensions. In the nursery, a nourishing 
might be inveigled within the sphere of his | pabulum for the crescent infant is called 
influence, the haughty goddess 
would be constrained to unlace 
her brazen corselet and stoop to i 
succor his pleading helpless- 
ness. And by the light of the 
same faith we find the simple 
and conclusive solution of an- 
other social question which 
seems to have perplexed some 
learned minds of late: the mis- 
sion of the coming Woman is 
to nurse the coming Baby. 
This high and responsible mis- 
sion faithfully accomplished, 
she shall thereafter be free 
and welcome to compete for 
all other honors and high 
places that the world offers 
or her still unsatisfied ambi- 
tion craves. 


With these brief suggestions we pru- | 
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pap. In domestic circles, papa 
indicates the ostensible and gen- 
erally accredited head of the 
family —a position endowed 
with some prestige and dignity 
in aristocratic societies, but in 
democracies synonymous with 
daddy, pap, him, ole feller, or 
any thing he can get in the uni- 
yersalseramble. But verbum sat. 

The Baby’s natural love for 
literature is exhibited by the 
eagerness with which he tries 
to devour any book that may 
fall into his hands. It was his 
well-known taste in this direc- 
tion that inspired the book of 
books, now usually printed on 
starched muslin. The mighty 
Homer has drifted so far away 
into dream-land that our schol- 
ars have of late begun to doubt whether any | 
such personality as the blind harper of Ili- 
um ever existed: Dante, like a grim Cerbe- 
rus, can only be dragged from the obscurity 
of his imperial gloom into the light of mod- 
ern centre tables by the Herculean labors 
of Doré; by the power of the same artistic 
enchanter Cervantes is called forth from 
among the mouldering Moorish palaces and 
crumbling Christian churches of old chival- 
ric, ruined Spain; the most glorious poet 
and grandest philosopher of haughty En- 
gland’s golden age have become so indis- 
tinet and jumbled by the jolting of Time’s 
wagon that our critics are even now dis- 
puting whether it was Lord Verulam who 
wrote Shakspeare’s dramas, or Sweet Will- 
iam who did Bacon’s essays ; the fiery Byron | 
lay quenched and forgotten until moment- 
arily revivified by a scalding cup of New | 
England tea, then sinks again into eternal 
ashes: but while flowers shall bloom to 
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A8 NATURE HAS ORDAINED. 


greet the rising sun, while spring-time and 
harvest shall return to bless the earth, 
while generation shall follow generation 
like waves upon the sea-shore, so long shall 
flourish in perennial editions, “ever charm- 
ing, ever new,” the unfailing hope of art- 
ists, editors, and publishers, the Baby’s an- 
thor— Mother Goose. 

Thus having, as we think, satisfactorily 
established our hero’s supremacy in the af- 
fairs of state, society, science, and literature, 
we will endeavor, modestly and briefly, to 
exhibit his pre-eminence in the fine arts. 
Far back in the dim prehistoric ages, be- 
fore these arts had achieved for themselves 
a recognized individuality or separate exist- 
ence, the Baby figures prominently among 
the carved and painted emblems of Oriental 
theology. Then among the artistic Greeks 
how beautifully do all the loves, jollities, 
and beatitudes of their poetic mythology 


| find expression in the idealized forms of ba- 


byhood! How grandly do the 
wolf-suckled babies of Rhea 
Silvia, done in antique bronze, 
typify the career of that fierce 
and virile race which domi- 
neered the world for so many 
centuries! And during the 
long dark ages which fol- 
lowed the decadence of old 
Rome, how fondly did the 
hopes and tenderer sympa- 
thies of humanity cluster and 
cling around the ideal of the 
Virgin Mother and her godlike 
Child! How gloriously did 
medieval art, germinated and 
nourished by this single cen- 
tral thought, grow and devel- 
op from those crude effigies, 
formed with-staring pigments 
and gilt backgrounds, pain- 
fully wrought by faithful but 
skill-less worshipers, up to the 
























THE MADONNA OF SAINT SILXTUS. 


culminating effort of Raphael in the Ma- | 
donna of Saint Sixtus !—perhaps the high- | 
est reach of human art in its endeavors to 
represent the divinity of babyhood. 

But while these ages of fervid faith have 
passed away, and the high-wrought types 
inspired by elevated sentiment may be no | 
more reproduced, still, art in our modern 
times, with all its scientific enlightenment, 
superior technical facilities, and its mate- 
rialistic shams and shoddies, continues to | 
harp upon the everlasting Baby. 

From the illustrated periodicals and gay- | 
colored chromos which are showered over 
our free and happy land, 


“Thick as antumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,” 


sweet baby faces still beam forth as the 
principal attraction. In our photographers’ 
show-ecases and parlor albums, amidst | 
princes, presidents, candidates for Congress, 
prime donne, professors, generals, and all | 
sorts of celebrities—the evanescent shad- | 
ows of fashionable fetich-worship—the in- 
nocent and unconscious smile of babyhood 
alone maintains its permanent place, as- | 
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sured against the changes of 


time and the oblivion of the : 
waste-basket. 

How pleasing, also, amidst t 
the vanities, vices, and corrup- 1 
tions of our trade-stained city 


streets, to recognize the same 
loving, humanizing sentiment 
radiating from frequent shop 
windows that teem with baby 
eftigiesin Parian, bisque, bronze, 
gutta-percha, wood, pink kid 
Li stuffed with bran; waxen bean- 
ties that open and shut their 
4 pretty eyes to order; some that 
can squeak most charmingly 
on being squeezed, and, bet- 
ter still, remain silent when 
let alone. Others, yet more 
amazing, which, on being duly 
wound up, will creep about and 
bob their little heads as natu- 
rally almost as the “living fact” q 
that requires no winding up, 
and in whom the weary, watch- 
ful mamma sometimes thinks 
she has discovered the principle of perpetual 
motion. 

But High Art may curl her classic nose 
in scorn at our recognition of these dollar- 
store shams and shoddies; and yet, O noble 
dame, did you ever see any thing more ridic- 
ulous in a Broadway toy shop than those 
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THR LIVING FACT. 


coveys of cherubic heads we see fluttering, 
without apparent aim or end, over so many 
of your world-renowned canvases ?—incon- 
sequential dogmas, which neither the con- 
ceited perversity of genius nor the simple j 
credulity of faith can justify, whose absurd- 3 


| ity is so aptly illustrated in a little French 


anecdote that we are constrained to re- 





peat it. : 
While that divine musician, Saint Cecilia, Le 
played one of her ravishing voluntaries on 3 


the organ, the charm of her music attract- 


}ed a swarm of these vespertilian dilettanti, 


proving that they at least have ears. Dis- 
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of 


tarbed; perhaps, by the humming of their 
he 


wings, she politely said, “ Asseyez vous, mes 
enfants, asseyez vous.” They replied, flut- 
tering in some confusion, “Grand merci, 
ip- madame! grand merci, mais nous n’avous 
pas de quoi.” 

~ But we already feel a twinge of conscience 
at having appeared to countenance the crit- 
Pp icism of this cynical rationalist. Beneficent 
y spirit of the divine Plato, we invoke thy 
forgiveness ! 

sy ; Let materialistic science go on fumbling 
among dry bones and mouldy fossils, playing 
_ with pneumatic squirts and fizzling chem- 
. ieals, muddling over statistics and mathe- 
matieal corollaries, prognosticating potato 
bugs and measuring the length of comets’ 
tails,insulting our sentiments and throwing 
dirt on our ancestors, bubbling up systems Thorwaldsen’s antique genius has left us 
as baseless and unstable as the mirages of | two exquisite ideals of babyhood in his fa- 
the desert or these bob-tailed cherubs; but | mous medallions of “ Night” and “ Morning.” 
the inspirations of genius soar beyond the | Charming they may be, quoth our cynic re- 
range of reason, and only in the empyrean | alist, but delusive; and incontinently he 
of poetic faith can we find satisfactory as-|daubs beneath each sweet artistic concep- 
surance that we are something better than | tion a pendant of inexorable facts. 

the beasts that perish. | But what are facts? Does not high phi- 
losophy declare that facts 
have no positive existence, 
that all our conceptions of 
material things are but im- 
pressions received through 
the medium of the senses, 
colored and characterized 
by the mind which reflects 
them ? 

Then what do your wretch- 
ed pictures signify further 
than to show the mean and 
distorted medium through 
which life is revealed to you 
individually, while the no- 
bler mind of the artist has re- 
flected and symbolized a sen- 
timent which thrills through 
all humanity, and in vindica- 
tion of its recognized truth- 
fulness we see his thoughts 
copied and reproduced in 
every imaginable style of 
art, alike adorning the halls 
of the proud and the cottage 
home of the lowly, drawing 
them nearer together by a 
common esthetic sympathy. 

King Baby has learned to 
read Mother Goose by the pic- 
tures, but not yet to inter- 
pret the deep and hidden 
meaning of herrhymes. His 
motto has been “ Carpe diem,” 
and every thing else that 
comes under his hands. He 
can now locomote perpen- 
dicularly without assistance, 
and lisp his arbitrary orders 
MORNING. intelligibly to those around 
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se Slee sundry rebuffs and warninos 
p — os aa he succeeds in forcing an i. 
2 N trance. There he sees mam 
ma’s dear face again, pallic 
but smiling. With a tr 
umphant laugh, he runs 4, 
the bedside and tries 4, ‘ ¢ 
scramble into his accustom. ; 
ed place. But he is nery 4 
ously thrust back and chilled : 
into silent astonishment. Ax 4 . 
he stands there wondering 
the covers are earefully un- 
folded, and he beholds 4 
tiny waxen figure, squirm 
ing, grimacing, and doubling 
its fists as if challenging him 
to combat. 

King Baby comes of fight- 
ing stock—a race always 
ready to assert its rights 
and maintain them with a 
high hand. His own fists 
are instinctively clinched, his 
cheeks flush, his eyes sparkle, 
and his lisping tongue essays 
to expostulate. 

“Hush, little boy, or you 
will disturb the Baby.” 

This is too much, and with 
a sudden shout he goes fo 
the usurper. He is fortu 
nately forestalled in his fell 
purpose, but gets his hands 
slapped, and is hastily re 
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Wt moved from the royal pres 
4 ima é LY ence, snubbed, superseded, 
(a = dethroned. He is no longe: 

ieee. “the Baby.” The place next 


mamma’s heart is no longer 
his; that sweet refuge from weariness, thai 
soft pillow for his sleepy head, is closed 
against him; that throne from whence he 
dictated the law to all the house is occu- 
pied by a stranger. Then his anger melts 
|into grief, which exhales in “a great and 
exceeding bitter cry,” like the ery of Esau 
—a cry that shall echo through life for 
evermore. 
The youth who sees the rosy cheek that 


him; he has just begun fully to compre- 
hend and enjoy the advantages of his posi- | 
tion, when suddenly one morning he awakes 
with a strange ceiling over his head, and 
misses the accustomed faces about his crib. 
There is a mysterious whispering about the 
house, and folks pass in and out without 
paying the slightest regard to him. A vague 
terror creeps over him, but he arouses him- 
self, and shouts, with the air of one whose 
will has never been disputed, “I want my | beguiled his heart warmed by the kiss of a 
mamma.” Nurse looks in with a eup of | rival understands what it means. The faith- 
warm catnip tea in her hand (a beverage he | ful and patient worker who sees the coveted 
: has not tasted for a year or more). In a prizes of fortune chance-gathered by the un- 
ta"; tone very different from her usual coaxing | worthy; the ex-queen of society, sere and 
obsequiousness, she bids him be quiet, or he | faded, as she moves among the fresh-bud- 
will disturb somebody. |ding beauties of the new generation; the 
Fretted and indignant, he reiterates his | aged actor, whose name no longer heads the 
cE demand in a louder and more resolute tone: | posters in flaming capitals, whose entries ; 
“T want my mamma!” and exits are unmarked by an audience 4 
From pure pity, or to prevent the threat- | which waits in breathless expectancy to } 
; ening storm, some slipshod underling at|hail the new-risen star; the superfluous 
length comes in and sets young master on | veteran, jostled into the gutter by the ES | 
he his feet, forgetting, perhaps, te wash his | crowd straining to catch a sight of the : 
face or curl his golden locks. Now he can | young hero of more recent wars; the gray- 
cee toddle to the well-known door, where, after | haired statesman, whose life has dried up : 
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in the public service, when he finds himself 
written “an old fogy” in the newspapers— 
all these know something of the exceeding 
vitterness of that ery which announces King 
Baby’s downfall from his high estate. 

But our hero is no longer a milksop. His 
orief is sharp, but short, and he never thinks 
af committing harikari because he has lost 
his place. Being young and progressive, he 
soon begins to recognize the propriety of the 
democratic doctrine of rotation in office, and 
vives place gracefully to his successor, even 
hoasting and rejoicing as loud as any over 
the perfections of the little brother, waiv- 
ng his birthright until this new ruler shall 
himself be superseded and reduced to the 
rank of boyhood. 

Entering eagerly upon a life of broader 
horizons and loftier aims, the Boy soon ceases 
to regret the privileges of his Baby royalty, 
and aspires with a swelling ambition to a 
future of breeches, boots, and heroic man- 


hood. 


THE COMING MAN, 
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« ND if you should ever come our way,” 

A said the Western merchant, waving 
his hand in rather a lofty and comprehensive 
manner in the direction of the setting sun, 
“we shall be delighted to see you. I must 
own,” he added, turning to the head of the 
firm, who stood blandly by, “that we are 
largely indebted to our young friend for our 
pleasant sojourn in the metropolis; and if 
there is any thing worth seeing out yonder, 
when he finds it convenient to go that way 
we will endeavor to make his visit inter- 
esting.” 

The tone of the trader seemed to imply 
that there might possibly be found some- 
thing very much worth seeing indeed, and 
young Hastings declared warmly that he 
should probably run in upon the firm of 


Armstrong and Co. sooner than that gentle- 
man would perhaps expect. “It’s only a 
matter of a thousand miles or so,” he added, 
in an under-tone. 

“And you couldn’t do a better thing,” 
said the senior member, when he had open- 
ed and shut the door, and bowed very low, 
and smiled until the muscles of his lower 
jaw had ached with blandness, and had at 
last seen the broadcloth back of this exten- 
sive buyer become lost in the tidal wave of 
heterogeneously clad backs that stream up 
Broadway toward night-fall—“ you couldn't 
do a better thing, Hastings. You've suc- 
ceeded in making a favorable impression 
there, and—ahem—a pretty heavy sale, eh ? 
A little low in domestics, probably—a lit- 
tle low, Mr. Hastings; but you managed to 
balance it,eh? Hum. I haven’t the least 
doubt, with your usual prudence, you 
squared the thing nicely, eh ?” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Grimshaw,” said the 
young salesman; but. the senior member 
smoothed his whiskers doubtfully, as he 
watched the graceful form of his favorite 
salesman disappear behind a pile of goods. 

“Whatever was the reason, Hastings cut 
there like the very—jinks!” said Mr. Grim- 
shaw. 

As for the handsome young recipient of 
all these favors and criticisms, he had speed- 
ily left the ground-floor of the establish- 
ment, and disdaining all modern improve- 
ments in getting up and down stairs, had 
leaped three at a time, and finally descended 
into a grim and practical region dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, lighted perpetually 
with gas, heated with steam, and given over 
to the exclusive use of muscle and brain. In 
this part of the business house of Grimshaw, 
Grind, and Co. a fine appearance built upon 
any other advantages than those of bodily 
strength and mental quickness was rather a 
detriment than otherwise to its possessor, 
and the young Apollo was hailed as he went 
along with a familiarity that held a certain 
indifference, if not contempt, for the suecess- 
ful salesman. The head of the packing- 
room still held Howard Hastings as a boy, 
and the engineer remembered the little mod- 
el he had finished under his supervision. 

“ Now look out the way, will ye, Howdy ?” 
said an Irish porter, grown gray in the serv- 
ice of Grimshaw, Grind, and Co.; and Hast- 
ings sprang aside with alacrity. He went 
on with a quick step and somewhat absorb- 
ed air, until the side door of a room clanged 
behind him with a clang that was lost in a 
multitudinous clangor of so infinite and va- 
rious a description that the senses were mo- 
mentarily stunned upon the threshold. The 
tramp of the porters with their barrows of 
goods, the nailing, banging, and pushing of 
cases, the loud, monotonous, trip-hammered 
voices of the callers off, and the shrill, nerv- 
ous call back of the entry clerks—all these 
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mingled and commingled and swelled upon 
the ear of an intruder, until he could well 
fancy he was in the tower of Babel before 
the tower was built. Hastings dextrously 
made his* way through this apparent chaos 
to a desk at the farthest end of the room, 
where was throned Jack Springer, the cham- 
pion entry clerk of the metropolis. He was 
mounted upon a very high stool, with ened 
jets of gas making a halo of light and he 
about his head, with his coat off, his sae 
bands turned up, his cheeks hot and flush- 
ed, his lips parched, his right hand of a won- 
derful shapeliness, small and white as a/| 
woman's, the blue veins swollen and raised 
from overwork, slaughtering dozens of pens, 
absorbing gallons of ink, covering reams of 
paper with delicate, graceful, perfectly leg- 
ible letters, and even, symmetrical, perfectly 
reliable figures, his brain calculating, con- | 
cluding, and rounding all these into results | 
speedy and accurate enough to render him 
the wonder and admiration of Grimshaw, 
Grind, and Co. Howard was tall enough 
to stand upon the steps of this throne and 
reach Jack’s ear. “Drop this, Jack,” he 
said, “and come out with me to dinner.” 
Jack smiled down upon this handsome 


face in a way that softened wonderfully his | 


own cynical features, but went on with his 
magical pen. In the mean time a person 
made his way to Hastings’s side who seem- 
ed dressed in some sort of brief authority, 
although coatless and cuffless like the rest. 

“See here, Hastings, I must insist upon 
your Jetting my men alone,” he said; “no- 
body can leave here tiil these bills are made 
out.” 

“You don’t pretend to say,” said Hast- 


ings, contemptuously, “that you can keep | 


Jack any longer than he wants to stay, do | 
you?” 

“T have Jack’s promise that he’ll stick 
by these bills,” said the head of the depart- 
ment, “and his promise is worth something, 
which can’t be said for every body’s.” 

Jack smiled again, never pausing half a 
second with his pen-destroying and ink-ab- 
sorbing. 

“Go on, Howard,” he said, “ I will be with 
you in half an hour.” 

“ At Delmonico’s—” 

“No; around the corner.” 

And around the corner Hastings went. 
He didn’t like the locality; he had grown 
out of it; it did very well some years back, 
when both time and money were to be con- 
sidered in dining. But now the place was 
unnecessary as well as distasteful—unnec- 
essary, because in the matter of time Jack 
Springer was even more independent than 
himself: if he chose to throw down his pen 


for a while, it was very inconvenient for the | 


departme ut; but they had to wait till he 
picked it up again, for it had been learned | 
by repeated and bitter experiments that no- 
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| body could wield that pen, or any other, as 
| Jack Springer did. As for the money, Hast- 
ings would attend to that, of course, 

He waited the half hour, his eyes resting 
|dreamily upon the mutilated caster, oy 
| watching the diamond glisten upon his lit. 

i tle finger as it tapped upon the tarnished 
cloth. As the moments went by, more and 
more a grew the handsome eyes; his 
whole face softened. It was evide at he 
had lost sight of the mutilated caster, the 
tarnished cloth, even of the diamond, and 
was deep in a reverie. When Jack Spring- 
er’s hand fell upon his shoulder, he started 
| and blushed like a girl. 

“Hallo!” said Jack, who was a psycholo- 
gist in his way. 

“T wanted to see you about Armstrong’s 
figures,” said Hastings, speedily scrambling 
out of his reverie and down into the prac- 
tical depths of commercial chicanery, “] 
dipped down like the deuce on the domes- 
tics, you know, and every thing was just 
as close as I could shave it, Jack. I want- 
ed to make a big sale, as profitable for us as 
| I could, of course, but comfortable for Arm- 
| strong and Co. Ihada re: SON, Jack.” And 
| here Hastings blushed again. 

Now Jack: very well knew that Hastings’s 
blush was not commercial in its character; 
in fact, he could scarcely account for it at 
all. He and Hastings had been boys to- 
gether, lived upon the same block, sat upon 
the same bench at school. Jack had done 
Hastings’s figuring there, as he had since at 
the store; written his few compositions. 
Hastings, on his part, had done some fight- 
ing for Jack, who was mockingly aggressive, 
but physically weak; and so they had shared 
life together. When Jack’s fatner, who was 
| rich, had sent Jack to college, Howard’s fa- 
| ther, who was poor, had put Howard into a 
|store, and there had been a separation be- 
tween them—but of short duration: Jack’s 
father failed and died, his mother shortly 
followed, and Jack was thrown penniless 
and friendless upon the world. Hastings 
never rested till he got him in the store. 
Hastings was out among the goods then, 
and considered a rising boy. Jack natural- 
ly fell among the books; it was his misfor- 
tune that he never could tell one fabric from 
the other, but could enumerate their names 
and value, even in foreign measurements, 
with lightning-like celerity. This aptness 
on his part stamped his future with irre- 
mediable poverty and overwork. Hastings 
could scarcely write his own name decently, 
and never mastered the multiplication ta- 
ble, but at twenty-five he had a trade worth 
|a hundred thousand dollars in sales to the 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








firm. 

Jack admired his friend and respected 
| him, but he had no precedent upon which 
| to base that blush. 


| “You had a reason,” repeated Jack. 
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“Yes, Jack, a deep reason, a mighty pret- 

ty and profound reason, a confoundedly 
eraceful and fascinating reason. I never 
thought I could find such a one in the world. 
I’ve seen them, Jack, fine and superfine ; but 
this is a stunner—a proud-stepping, high 
little beauty, with a head like a deer, and 
eyes, Jack, that slaughter a fellow’s wits, 
and a voice with a queer musical ring in it, 
and eyelashes that curl and curl. And she 
knows how to dress, you understand. Plen- 
ty of money, of course; but that ain’t every 
thing: it’s a good deal to know how to use 
it. Upon my oath and soul, Jack, I’m done 
for. 1 love her to that extent that if I 
thought there could be such a thing as to 
lose her, I'd go quietly out somewhere and 
blow out my brains. I haven’t been able 
to think, or eat, or sleep for the last two 
weeks, and I’ve made up my mind to ask 
you, Jack, for God’s sake, to help me out—” 

“1!” said Jack, who had been interested 
in his friend’s confidence to the extent of 
allowing his hunger to cool with his plate. 

“Yes, you. The fact is, Jack, I never en- 
vied you before, but I do now, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, I do. Vd give half my 
trade for that trick you have of stringing 
out rhymes and things, catching up those 
writers’ stuff, you know, and talking like a 
book, and that sort of thing. I used to 
think it was a bore, and beg of you to shut 
up, but I wish to Heaven I'd listened now 
and got some of it by heart. I say, Jack, 
old fellow, you don’t think you could teach 
me a little of that balderdash, do you? You 
see, it’s in her line, Jack, and it seems to fit 
her like a glove. She don’t seem to care 
for society talk. It’s easy enough to lean 
up agaifist the wall, and look interested, and 
smile, and make up little compliments; but 
it won’t do there, Jack; she’s a different ar- 
ticle altogether. You’d know what I mean 
if you were with her, Jack, for she’s as like 
you, old boy, as two peas in a pod—just such 
pretty fancies and whimsical flights. Oh, 
Jack, ’m unworthy of her! I never ought 
to think of her again.” 

And here Howard put his head down upon 
the tarnished cloth with a gesture of de- 
spondeney that went to his friend’s heart. 

“Why, Howard, old man,” said Jack, “take 
heart; the woman doesn’t live that you’re 
unworthy of. You shall have her, I promise 
you. Whois she? Where does she live? 
Is there much of an obstacle, in the way of 
money ?” 

“She’s the only child of Armstrong, of 
the big Western firm. She lives away out 
on the border. There is about half a mill- 
ion of dollars of an obstacle.” 

“Phew!” whistled Jack, rather appalled. 

It began to be noticeable, after this little 





confidence in the chop-house around the 
corner, that Hastings became more quiet 


and preoccupied in his manner. 
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His broad | 


smooth brow wore two little wrinkles of 
eare; an air of determination, yet of severe 
trial, lent a new dignity to his handsome 
features. He would disappear behind a pile 
of goods, take a couple of sheets of paper 
out of his pocket, covered,even between the 
lines, with a neat legible chirography, and 
read them over and over with rather a rue- 
ful cast of countenance, and becoming puz- 
zled at the end in a (to him) mystical hyper- 
bole, he would waylay Jack at the door of 
the entry-room, and carry him off up town. 

“Tt’s splendid, Jack, of course,” he would 
say, “but so long! You don’t know what 
labor it is. See here, and here, and here. 
Confound it, Jack, I'll have to send the thing 
out by Adams’s express.” 

And Howard would unfold before his 
friend page after page of his own manu- 
script, each letter big and round and com- 
plete in itself. For one of the neat little 
pages of Jack Springer’s, Howard had coy- 
ered six of a larger size. Jack shrank from 
this brazen and premeditated pillory of 
thoughts and dreams that had filled the 
most secret and sacred recesses of his heart. 

“Can’t you copy it out a little smaller?” 
would remonstrate Jack. 

“T wish I could,” groaned Howard; “ but 
you know what tricks a pen plays with me 
if I take any liberties with it—turning it- 
self into a spider drunken with ink. My 
only salvation lies in big round letters that 
old Armstrong can read from his side of the 
table. And, Jack, it’s splendid, no doubt, 
but so long! Here’s this thing about the 
stream in the wood: can’t you cut it short, 
Jack ?” 

Jack flushed alittle. “It’s a simile, How- 
ard,” he said. “To cut it isto spoilit. But 
leave the whole thing out. The letter will 
do without it, I suppose.” 

“You see, Jack,” groaned the poor lover, 
“there must be another at the house now. 
She’s beginning to write every other day. 
It’s dreadful, Jack. You don’t know how 
it wears on me. I begin to hate the sight 
of a letter. What with duns and things, 
my table is always littered up with envel- 
opes. I wish to Heaven writing had never 
been invented !” 

“Don’t you wish you’d been born in the 
Middle Ages,” said Jack, with a quiet irony 
in his words and manner that escaped his 
friend, “when a handsome face and figure, 
a fine horse and nice outfit in the way of 
armor, were all a man needed in love and 
war—the only occupations worth striving 
for at that time? If there was any little 


contemptible clerkly business to be settled 
by the way, it was handed over to some 
squire in waiting like myself, you know; 
but as for the knight, reading and writing 
were servile affairs entirely beneath his no- 
tice.” 

“ You don’t say !” said Howard, enviously. 
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“What a comfortable time that must have 
been!” And having reached Hastings’s ho- 
tel, they soon found themselves in his luxu- | 
rious room, and had no sooner entered than 
a servant brought in the mail. 

“O Lord!” sighed Howard, as Jack’s eyes | 
fastened upon one modest little gray envel- | 
ope that had been tossed and tumbled in a | 
leather mail-bag for a whole week. Jack’s 
eyes seemed to be brimful of pity, interest, 
and care for the travel-worn waif, but How- 
ard’s were almost tearful with vexatious 
woe, 

“QO Lord!” he repeated, “ here’s another, 
and the last reply not half copied out. I 
tell you what it is, Jack,” he added, solemn- | 
ly, “it ll end in an attack of brain-fever or | 
something if this thing goes on. I begin | 
now, whenever I see that gray envelope at | 
night, to feel the top of my head coming | 
off.” | 

“Hadn’t you better read it, and let me 
take it along with me?” said Jack. 

“Oh, I don’t think I need read it, do I? 
Take it along; I’ve got work enough here 
to last me all night. And just sweep those 
other letters into the drawer, will you, 
Jack? The very sight of them makes me 
nervous; they’re notices, or invitations, or 
something in that line, and I can’t go out | 
any more: it takes all my time to copy your 
letters out. You'd leave out that rigmarole 
about the brook, then, would you, Jack? | 
And yet I don’t know as it ‘ll do. She 
tells me she has learned to love me through 
my letters, that these have won her to be 
mine. I guess I’ll leave the pond in, Jack. | 
But why in thunder did you make it wind in | 
and out that way? By Jove, I wouldn’t | 
want to get lost in that wood of yours, and | 
have to follow your stream to get out! Do| 
stay and dine, Jack.” 

But Jack was already speeding up the | 
street at a break-neck pace, his hat pulled | 
down over his eyes, an abstracted, dreamy 
expression on his face. On he went through 
the jostling throng, and never had life seem- | 
gd so unreal to Jack Springer as upon that 
whistling March night. It was all like d 
big grim pantomime among death’s-heads, 
and he the most grinning, tricky, disreputa- 





goes to you brimful of the magnetic power 
of love, and when you open it you tremble 
and grow pale—you are blind for the mo. 
ment with tears of rapture—O my love 
love !” 

And Jack Springer groans, and dashes hig 
hand to his eyes to put away those same 
blinding tears, but not all of rapture, ang 
throws himself upon the shabby cot in the 
corner of his room, and calls himself a 





; my 


| wretch, a villain, a scoundrel of the deepest 


dye. But two hours after, he still sits there 
and writes, although the crazy old window- 
shutters rattle and bang, a small hurricane 


| plays about his half-frozen legs, his hand is 


numb with cold, and the miserable over- 
worked candle spits and remonstrates, and 
finally goes out in a huff, leaving poor Jack 
in the middle of a passage so beautifully 
fine and intricate, so delicately bred and 
rounded, that it is fit to raise the ambrosia] 
locks of Howard Hastings upon his comely 
head. . ; 

“Her letters!” he murmurs, as he throws 
himself into the disheveled heap of bed- 
clothes on the cot. ‘I wonder how I lived 


| without them! And after all, why grudge 


myself this abstract happiness? Why find 
fault with a negative joy held out to me by 
a niggardly destiny? Not one other soul 


| on earth could answer to mine but this, and 


why should I cavil and decry the mode with 
which it has pleased fate to bring these two 
starved spirits in communication with each 
other? A little while and the whole thing 


| . . . 
| will go out for me in darkness, like yonder 


bit of tallow; then the play will go on for 
the rest, the puppets come and go; but 
what does it matter ?” 

But it did matter materially. iu 

When the cold March winds had ceased 
to make a howling wilderness of Jack’s lodg- 
ings and a romping-place of his weak lungs 
and asthmatic chest, when little crocuses 
and primroses and all the pallid delicacies 
of spring were pushed aside for the volup- 
tuous bloom of summer, when the splendid 
roses of Dijon were at Miss Clara Arm- 
strong’s breast and in her hair, and out on 
that Western border nature was in a be- 
wilderment of richness and perfume, and 


ble phantom of them all. The only grip he | Howard Hastings, at the close of his long- 
held upon reality at all seemed to consist in | yearned-for holiday, riding along in the 
this little quiet envelope of gray in his vest | handsomest team that could be got out that 
pocket, upon which his hand rested all the | way for love or money, dressed in that per- 
way home. And yet with all the joy it | fect taste that only a New York salesman 
gave him—the best and brightest he had | who has made the thing a study and a suc- 
ever known—there was a secret gnawing | cess can dress, looking his brightest and 
agony at his heart. The sweetest poison | best, feeling his happiest and most hopeful, 
ever held to the lips of a despairing mortal | with this beautiful brilliant woman at his 
was the breaking of that original seal and | side his promised wife, with his future fa- 
the reading of that letter by the flickering | ther-in-law’s magnificent mansion looming 
light of his guttering twopenny candle. | there in the distance, and the welcoming 

“T wonder,” it began, “if you love my let- | form of the millionaire full of significant en- 
ters as I do yours; if they are to you what | couragement on the baleony—with all this 
yours are to me; if this dear little sheet | beautiful present to enjoy and the grand 
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future to look forward to, Miss Armstrong 
had just made a little remark that turned 
all his delight to gall and bitterness, and 
made the whole landscape out of tune and 
harsh. 

“J ought to have put a duster in my 


trunk,” Howard had said, when he found | 


the red clay flecking his fine toilet. 
don’t know how I forgot a duster.” 

Then Miss Armstrong had turned to him, 
and that soft, low, yet striking contralto of 
hers was full of a suppressed agitation. 

“You forgot something of infinitely more 
importance than that, Howard,” she said. 
“You forgot your soul. Why in the world, 
when you came to me, did you leave your 
soul behind you?” 

“What—what did you say?” stammered 
Howard, half hoping it might be another 
word in their amusing Western dialect. 
“Soul! what is that, Clara?” 

Miss Armstrong’s laugh was always mu- 
sical, but at this time there was something 
bitter in it that jarred on Howard’s ear 

“A soul,” she said, “is an intangible, ide- 
alistic part of the human mechanism, with 
which we think and dream, appreciate, and 
sometimes love. There are different grades 
of souls, Howard, but I happen to know 
that yours is of souls the most exquisite 
and beautiful. Oh, why did you leave it 
behind you, Howard? You have not been 


“Ty 


able during your whole stay to think or 


dream, appreciate or—or Jove. Oh, How- 
ard!” said Miss Armstrong—-and she put her 
kid glove upon his arm with pleading ve- 
hemence; her eyes overflowed with tears; 
the roses at her bosom trembled; it seemed 
to poor Howard that they almost grew pale 


—“oh, Howard, where is that beautiful soul | 


that has taught me the mystery of love, 
that has opened for me the portals of para- 
dise? Howard, Howard, I beseech of you, 
throw off this cruel mask! Bid that soul 
come to you. It is not like a duster: you 
can have it here this moment if you will. 
Oh, for my sake and your own, have it now, 
at once!” 

Howard’s thoughts flew like a telegram 
direct to the hot, murky, deleterious atmos- 
phere of the packing-room of Grimshaw, 
Grind, and Co. A halo of gas and heat al- 
most shut him out from that soul which 
Miss Armstrong coveted, but it was there. 
Under the mask of the sour and cynical 
smile, the pale haggard face, the negligent 
attire, its servant, that right hand, was 
working away, not at its best, for this was 
the idle season, but leisurely completing the 
ordinary servitude for two. The soul of 
Jack Springer was there, most certainly, 
and could Howard Hastings have summon- 
ed it, as Miss Armstrong seemed to think he 
could, at will, he would have then and there | 
given  five—yes, ten—of the best years of his | 
life, and he hadn’t the least doubt that Jack 
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would have lent it to him without a mur- 
mur. “Why, my dear boy, certainly,” Jack 
would have said, and boxed it up and dis- 
| patched it forthwith, with the greater will- 
|ingness that he had then no present need 
| for it. But it was not a commodity of this 
kind, unfortunately. Howard tugged at the 
| reins, flushed, and grew pale. 

| “Why—why, Clara,” he stammered, “ I’ve 
| 

| 


done my best””—he nearly, in his excitement, 

| Said level best—“to please you. It’s con- 
|foundedly hard to expect too much, you 
know. What with your presence, the—the 
extraordinary kindness of your father, and 
the happiness of it all, I haven’t been up to 
the mark, I know; but I have really done 
the best I could.” 

And he had, poor fellow—there was no 
doubt about that; but, under the circum- 
stances, we couldn't expect Miss Armstrong 
to be satisfied. 

“T want to take a last look at that water- 
fall,” said Howard, turning his horses a lit- 
tle from home to rally from this sudden 
blow. “T’ll have to start to-morrow, and 
that water-fall is a thing to talk about. I 
wish a friend of mine, Jack Springer, could 
see it. He’d have it down with a pencil in 
less than no time.” 

“Thave a sketch of it at home,” said Miss 
Armstrong, coldly. “You may take it to 
your friend Jack—Jack—what do you call 
him ?” 

“Springer,” 
fellow.” 

Then he launched into a panegyric of 
Jack that lasted till they reached the mad, 
leaping, foaming cascade. The very whirl 
and dash of it took the heart out of How- 
ard. The probability was that Jack Spring- 
er himself would not have held its grandeur 
and beauty in higher respect, but Howard 
could only stammer out that “it was very 
fine indeed,” and feel that he might better 
have turned his horses in another direction, 
and wish finally that he either had a little 
of Jack Springer’s eloquence, or was dead. 
Then he drove madly home, and Clara went 
| to dress for dinner. That night he had a 
\long talk with his proposed father-in-law 
| on trade, Eastern and Western markets, 

financial prospects, and the commercial 
outlook; and he really talked very well in- 
deed, with a modest assurance, an easy yet 
deprecating sense of his own standing in 
| the market, the profits that might accrue 
from a change in his position, and every 
word characterized with that grave, weighty, 
and profound importance that attaches it- 
self to the most trivial of confidences among 
|dry-goods magnates. The old gentleman 
| was delighted with him. He made up his 
mind that night to start a new jobbing 
| house, and put half a million of money in 
it, along with young Hastings’s trade. But 
‘Miss Clara Armstrong sat coldly by, the 


said Howard. “Te’s a capital 
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classic outline of her features becoming more 
and more rigid. 

“She might, by Jove, as well have been 
chiseled out of marble along with all the 
other figures in the drawing-room,” said 
Howard to his friend, when he reached New 
York again. “The fact is, Jack, she’s spoiled 
for any thing that money can buy—a fine es- 
tablishment, diamonds, silks, velvets, laces 
—pooh !—as useless to amuse or interest her 
as the dust under her feet. Nothing would 
do for that girl but a first-class Al soul, 
shipped in good condition and at once.” 

Then he went on to tell Jack of that last 
ride, of Clara’s sweet pleading vehemence, 
of his own wretched inability to procure for 
her the only thing she coveted in the world. 

“T loved her to that extent, Jack,” said 
poor Howard, “that when I saw actual tears 
in those splendid eyes of hers, those roses 
in her bosom tremble, I'd have cut my heart 
out and laid it under her little feet. But a 
heart—pooh! she’d have kicked it out into 
the dust. Nothing would do, I tell you, but 
a soul three hundred leagues away! Just 
imagine it, Jack, if you can!” 

And Jack did imagine it over and over 
again, till it became a dangerous, intoxica- 
ting amusement with him. When Howard 
gave him the little sketch of the water-fall 
that Miss Armstrong had sent him, it shook 
so in Jack’s trembling hand that Howard 
declared he must be ill. 

“Our confounded old tread-mill is using 
you up, Jack,” he said. “When that new job- 
bing house is started that Armstrong has in 
his head, you must take a position there 
that ’ll give you rest—a sinecure, by Jove, 
Jack—till you can pull up alittle. I don’t 
forget, you know, that I owe my happiness 
to you.” 

Jack felt like a Judas; a blush of shame 
leaped into his cheek. 

“Thirty pieces of silver will make it all 
right,” he said, in the mocking way that al- 
ways mystified Howard. 

Nevertheless, a yearning impulse led Jack 
to attend the grand ball given in the holi- 
day season by Mr. Grimshaw. This gentle- 
man was a little exercised in mind by a few 
state secrets that had reached his ears, con- 
nected commercially with the matrimonial 
project between his favorite salesman and 
the great Western trader. His shrewd per- 
spicacity led him to the conclusion that half 
a million dollars would be much better add- 
ed to the capital of Grimshaw, Grind, and 
Co. than the profit of a hundred thousand 
dollars in trade taken therefrom. But all 
these things must be managed delicately ; 
therefore, upon the arrival of Mr. Armstrong 
and his daughter, Mr. Grimshaw issued these 
invitations in their honor. He threw open 
his palatial residence on the Avenue; he 
caused the corridors to be lined with exot- 
ies, the dining-hall to be bedded with the 





| other for a thousand years. And uncon- 


LL 
most delicate of blossoms for the banquet: 
he invited untold wealth, beauty, and style 
and even a little intellect to scintillate here 
and there. 

The crystal chandeliers shed rivers of 
light upon silks and laces, velvets and dia. 
monds; every face was radiant but that of 
the beautiful Miss Armstrong, and Mr. Grim- 
shaw, who had not been taken into Howard 
Hastings’s confidence, and could not be ex. 
pected to know how utterly in contempt 
this Western princess held these sordid 
treasures. Mr. Grimshaw wondered how it 
was that Miss Armstrong looked so cold and 
bored and wearied, as, leaning upon her fa- 
ther’s arm, she walked the expensive and 
unusual length of the parlors. He was 
afraid there was something wrong in the 
entertainment, and tormented his poor wife 
and magnificent daughters till they were 
upon the verge of distraction. 

Mrs. Grimshaw couldn’t think of any thing 
amiss. There were all sorts of nice people 
there; even the blue-blooded Van Tassels 
and Vandervoorts had just entered the par- 
lors; the stringed instruments discoursed a 
divine waltz of Strauss’s; all was luxury, 
melody, light; and presently even Miss Arm- 
strong, to the great relief of Mrs. Grimshaw, 
yielded to the allurements of the scene. 
That poor lady saw her seated upon a low 
ottoman in one of the bay-windows, listen- 
ing to the conversation of a dark, pale, dis- 
tinguished-looking young man, her face 
flushing and paling by turns, her eyes glow- 
ing, now and then a low musical laugh from 
her lips falling upon Mrs. Grimshaw’s de- 
lighted ear. 

“She’s found some one good enough for 
her at last,” sighed the hostess. “ Who is 
that scornful-looking young man ?” she ask- 
ed of her daughter. “A foreigner, I guess; 
some count or other.” 

“T don’t know him,” said Geraldine Grim- 
shaw. ‘Whois that young man, papa, talk- 
ing to Miss Armstrong ?” 

“Why, God bless my soul!” said the mer- 
chant, “it can’t be—it is Jack Springer. 
But it must be all right; I invited him at 
the request of Hastings; besides, he’s of a 
good family.” 

In the mean while Jack endeavored to 
materialize this divine joy, given to him, as 
he firmly believed, by a mysterious mocking 
destiny. The perfumed air came to him 
from.the pale, pretty blossoms in the dining- 
hall, a vague mystery of music beset him 
from that divine waltz of Strauss’s. The 
bliss was at last his own of actual compan- 
ionship with this woman whom Howard 
had brought to his side—this woman of the 
whole wide world whose soul had been one 
with his for a brief eternity of happiness. 
They had met without constraint. It seem- 
ed to him and to her they had known each 
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sciously blending dreams and fancies that 
sprung intuitively to meet each other, they 
drifted fatally on. At last Jack paused, 
impelled by @ vague fear, and the one, two, 
three—four, five, six—pulse of the waltz fell 
temptingly upon his ear. It throbbed and 
throbbed upon his aching heart. The lit- 
tle satin slipper near him tapped dreamily 
to the coaxing measure. 

“Do you—do you waltz?” And for the 
first time in his life he stammered. 

“No—yes—sometimes,” she faltered. “I 
will with you.” 

And so culminated the joy and the mis- 
ery of this poor entry clerk. For even with 
this one woman of the world to him resting 
upon his heart, her breath exhaling and 
mingling with his own, amidst the volup- 
tuous swell of the stringed instruments, the 
clare of light and dazzle of dress, he felt 
more than ever like a phantom—a mock- 
ing Mephistophelean phantom, with which 
crace and youth and innocence and beauty 
could never have aught to do. 

For the next three days Howard was so 
busy in dancing attendance upon his be- 
trothed and her rather fussy and exacting 
father that he lost sight of Jack completely. 
On the fourth he watched the tips of Miss 
Armstrong’s feathers and a handkerchief 
waving from the top of her father’s cane 
disappear finally down the bay on their way 
to a Southern port. 

“Write to me to-day,” Miss Armstrong 
had said at parting, with a slight warmth 
of manner, for which Howard was duly 
grateful, and off he sped in search of Jack. 

“ After purgatory comes paradise,” said 
Howard to himself. Having acquired a lit- 
tle ease with practice, he had followed Jack’s 
whims and vagaries upon quires of delicate- 
ly devised note-paper with patience and 
forbearance, looking beyond to that happy 
future smoothly running in a half-million- 
dollar groove, and to the easy, nonchalant 
marital relation, comfortably bereft of the 
boredom of love-letters. Howard went 
whistling down the metal-clad stairs of 
Grimshaw, Grind, and Co., invading the din- 
gy and driving subterranean department 
with the air of one upon whom Fortune 
smiled. His eyes sought out the high stool 
and prominent desk of the champion ac- 
countant, but, lo! it was vacant. 

“Hallo! where’s Jack?” he said to the 
head of the department. 

“Why, didn’t you know ?” said that func- 
tionary, with the melancholy eagerness that 
portends bad news. “The other morning, 

after the blow-out at Grimshaw’s, he came 
down a little late, and I noticed he look- 
ed shaky—thought perhaps substituting 
Champagne for whisky hadn’t agreed with 
him, but didn’t say any thing: you know 
how testy he is. And he’s my right bower: 
can’t get along without him. Don’t know 








what I'l do down here. Every thing’s at 
sixes and sevens—” 

“Go on, will you ?” said Howard, fiercely. 

“Well, all at once, right in the middle of 
a bill, he coughed a little, as you or I or 
any other man would cough, took out his 
handkerchief, wiped his mouth, and then 
got off his stool and said he thought he’d 
go home. I began to beg of him to stay 
through the forenoon. He showed me his 
handkerchief. ‘Don’t you think I'd better 
go?’ he said, with that bitter grin of his; 
and I said ‘ Yes,’ for it was filled with blood. 
Then he coughed again, and he did stay the 
forenoon, afterall. He had like to have died 
here that morning with hemorrhage of the 
lungs.” 

Howard turned on his heel and walked 
straight out into the street. To do him 
justice, he never once thought of his own 
inconvenience, but was absorbed in anxiety 
for Jack, his comrade, his life-long friend. 
He stumbled up the stairs of Jack’s lodg- 
ing-house, and found him helpless upon the 
cot in the corner; but the smile with which 
he welcomed Howard was bright with the 
brightness “dying suns diffuse.” One of 
the boys from the store watched there, and 
the poor shuffling landlady wiped her eyes 
with her grimy apron as she went out the 
door. On the pine table were white grapes, 
jellies, nuts, flowers, candies—all the abor- 
tive efforts of Jack’s co-laborers in the old 
working room at Grimshaw, Grind, and Co.’s 
to appease a gnawing anxiety in behalf of 
their champion. 

“We must get him out of this beastly 
hole,” said Howard to the doctor, when he 
came. “TI want him up at my rooms. He 
can have every thing there that can be got 
for love or money.” ‘ 

But the doctor shook his head gravely. 
“Not just at present,” he said; “we'll see 
later on.” 

And later on he still shook his head. So 
a good half of the fine salesman’s life was 
spent in that “beastly hole,” with no pres- 
ent hope for better cheer or luxury than 
could be procured with the few conven- 
iences there. Howard never gave up hope 
for a moment; but day after day, as he 
mounted the dilapidated stairs that led to 
Jack, he was conscious of a vital tugging 
at his heart-strings. 

And somehow, as the days went by, both 
these men of Grimshaw, Grind, and Co. be- 
gan to talk and wonder and speculate upon 
strange things—things with which that 
commercial establishment and the big world 
it catered for and toadied to had nothing 
whatever to do. 

There was a good deal of groping in the 
dark and stretching out of fainting hands 
to the big mystery that was fit to bafile 
stronger hearts than those of these two 
boys of nearly thirty, who had never looked 
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upward except to prognosticate about the 
weather. 

“Tt ’ll all come right, Jack, old boy,” 
Howard would generally say, in conclusion. 
“There’s no especial hurry. When you get 
well we'll look into this matter. Upon my 
oath and soul I believe there’s something 
in it.” 

In the mean while it will be supposed 
that Miss Armstrong was not forgotten. 
All through their doubts and dreams she 
was the significant thread in the wretch- 
ed tangle. Distraeted by her accumulating 
and unanswered letters, Howard hed essay- 
ed to reply to them, simply, briefly, and 
blunderingly no doubt. The eorrespond- 
ence on her part became colder and shorter 
in every letter that she wrote. At last it 
ceased altogether, with the announcement 
that she would shortly be in New York, 
where she would confer with him upon 
matters of importance to them both. 

“There’s. only one way out of it,” said 
Jack, when Howard told him of her coming. 
“Be honest at last, Howard; confess in full 
the great and unpardonable sin done to this 
purest and best of God’s creatures. I wish 
all the agony and wretchedness could be 
mine, as mine alone was the sin. And tell 
her I was all to blame; I tempted you to 
the whole proceeding. You never would 
have been base enough to think of it, nor 
have you ever, my good lad, realized the in- 
famy of it. But paint me as black as you 
will, the sketch will be too faint for the 
original.” 

But Howard was not in the heart to paint 
Jack in any colors but those intended to do 
him honor. He loved him from the core of 
his being, and that love tinctured every 
word connected with his name. Despera- 
tion gave him a grim courage. He went 
up to the hotel on their arrival, with a brow 
as calm, a hand as cold, as Miss Armstrong’s 


own; and after dinner, when Mr. Armstrong | 


put on his great-coat and went out of the 
private parlor, hinting, with significant joc- 
ularity, that perhaps they could get along 
without his company, and Howard was left 
alone with his betrothed, he turned to that 
beautiful woman with the pluck that is 
necessary to many a brave soldier in facing 
a cannon, with his heart cold within him, 
his pulse still with a nameless dread, but an 
invincible will spurring him on. 

“Clara,” he began, with a sadness that 
lent dignity to his blundering tenderness, 
“T have wronged you, I know; but, before 
God, in losing you I suffer all that a man 
can for €0mmitting the worst of crimes.” 

And truly these three hearts—Clara’s, 
Howard’s, and poor Jack’s—had been suffi- 
ciently wrung. Jack Springer was faint and 
weak, torn with contending emotions; but 
it must have been shortly after Howard left 
the hotel that an altogether new sensation 





of relief in expiation came to him. It seem. 
| ed to him that suddenly he was pardoned 
for all, and then began a happiness born of 
this redemption; it was a mingling of the 
| past and the future, all the sharp remorse. 
ful bliss of the past freed and purified with 
the sweet wan promise of the future. A sof 
rapture beat with his languid pulse, and q)| 
at once his pale lips began to murmur 4 
| queer old rhyme: 


***T fill to-morrow and yesterday; 
I am warm with the suns that have long since got - 
I am warm with the summers that are not yet:' 
I am like one who dreams and dozes, Shy 
Softly afloat on a summer’s sea,’” 


“Poor lamb!” said the landlady; “ it’s 
good somebody’s warm, for I’m a’most froze 
to death.” 

“*Two worlds are whispering over me, 
And there blows a wind of roses 

From the backward shore to the shore before, 

From the shore before to the backward shore, 

And like two clouds that meet and pour 

Each through each, till core in core 

A single self reposes, 
The nevermore with the evermore 
Above me mingles and closes.’” 

“Dear lad!” said the landlady. “TI ex- 
pect -it’s them shutters bangin’ back’ards 
and for’ards that sets him off that way. 
It’s a bitter wind, and no mistake.” And 
whether the poor lady was chilled to the 
extent of a frozen trance or not, she dis- 
tinctly averred that she heard a footstep on 
the stairs, and saw a woman enter the room, 
all ablaze with jewels and light, the most 
beautiful the sun ever shone upon, and that 
she went over to Jack Springer’s bed, and 
took the poor lad’s shaking hands in her 
own, and hot tears rained out of her eyes 
upon his shrunken face, and Jack cried out, 
“O most merciful Heaven! you do, then, 
indeed forgive me?” and she said, low and 
soft like, but clear enough for the landlady 
| to hear—she said, “I forgive you, and I love 

you,” and then she vanished out the door 
| again and down the stairs, and then came 
| the sound of carriage wheels. “ And I’m free 
| to say,” persisted the landlady, “that it 
| might ha’ been a phantom, and it might 
;not; but see it I did with these two eyes, 
and hear it I did with these two ears.” 

But the only one who credited her story 
was poor Howard Hastings, who came in 
|about midnight to watch with his friend, 
| but found him gone beyond his reach, into 
that strange country whither Howard, in 
all his grief and desolation, with the only 
ones near and dear to him dead or lost to 
him forever, would fain have followed. 

So died Jack Springer, sincerely regretted 
by Grimshaw, Grind, and Co., where his loss 
was a terrible inconvenience and unmitiga- 
ted bore, irreparably mourned by Howard 
| Hastings; and all faulty, blind, and reckless 
| as the soul of Jack Springer dared to be, it 


| is still yearned after by one free from stain. 
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A Nobel. 
Bry JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HE Danvers’ cottage, on the outskirts of 

the village, though old-fashioned and 
rather small, was well built and comfortable, 
and as clean as any in Holland. Mrs, Dan- 
yer, though chronically ailing in one way or 
another, was morbidly neat in her ways and 
ideas, and since the death of her husband, 
who, whatever his inventive genius, had 
made no claims to nicety either in temper- 
ament or habits, she had ridden her hobby 
with free rein. The rooms glistened with 
cleanliness, and the household furniture of 
all kinds was maintained at a nervous ten- 
sion of immaculateness almost oppressive 
to contemplate. Mrs. Danver’s infirmities, 
though they prevented her from doing much 
of the work herself, did not hinder her from 
rigorously overseeing the “help” which she 
employed, and which, thanks to the steady 
income yielded by the mysterious “ patent,” 
and regularly paid in by Mr. Cuthbert Urm- 
son as executor, she was well able to af- 
ford. As for Madge, it was undesirable, for 
many reasons, that she should be bound to 
any drudgery whatever. Her position as 
Garth’s betrothed wife required a gentle- 
ness of breeding and a refinement of occu- 
pation which fortunately the patent pro- 
ceeds did not suffer her to lack. And it 
would have been a pity, in any case, to have 
dimmed her beauty and dulled her spirits 
by subjection to ignoble toil. 

It must not be inferred, however, because 
she allowed herself the enjoyment of help 
and of a few other luxuries, that Mrs. Dan- 
ver was a bad economist. The late Mr. 
Danver had, indeed, been rather an extrav- 
agant man, ever ready to borrow largely of 
the future; but this trait of his had prob- 
ably served to confirm his spouse in the op- 
posite tendency, and now that he was gone, 
she improved the opportunity to recoup her- 
self in some degree for the lavishness of the 
past. She was understood to be well off, 
comparatively speaking: the more that she 
made no display of wealth—indeed, rather 
affected a genteel-poverty style of conversa- 
tion. She had never been able to under- 
stand, she was in the habit of saying, why 
her income, being derived from a patent, did 
not augment from year to year, as by all law 
and precedent it should. Her mind some- 
times misgave her whether Mr. Urmson was 
doing the best possible by it. She had made 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jutran Hawrtnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 





bold to hint as much to him once in a while, 
but he had only smiled, and said that when 
the country grew richer, it was to be hoped 
she would too. Well, she hoped so; but of 
course, her poor dead husband having left 
all the management in Mr. Urmson’s hands, 
there was nothing te be done—no, and, she 
dared say, nothing to complain of either. 
Only it was queer, and a small increase, year 
to year, would have been very encouraging. 
Mr. Urmson was a literary man, and not over- 
robust at all lately, since poor Mrs. Urmson 
was buried, and of course it was but nat- 
ural he should accept the reports ef the 
agents just as they were given in, not mak- 
ing any inquiries such as a pushing, active, 
business man might have made—not with- 
out results, who could say? But she was 
not one to complain, unless for poor Mag- 
gie’s sake, who had shown a patience in 
waiting all these years which, with such a 
face and figure as hers, not the best man in 
New England was worth. And she might 
have the best quick enough if she wanted 
him. But no, none but Mr,Garth; and when 
Mr. Garth was ready, and had sold pictures 
enough, why, Mrs. Danver supposed that if 
poor Maggie was not grown old and dead 
by that time, there might be a wedding. 
And she did not complain, only if that was 
the way it was going to be, why, that was 
all about it. 

Thus Mrs. Danver. But poor Maggie, de- 
spite the proffered facilities for being dis- 
pirited, had got along remarkably well. 
Partly by good luck, partly through her 
connection with the Urmsons, but more 
than all by dint of the genuine force, 
acuteness, and tact of her character, she 
had gained a sort of ascendency in the vil- 
lage. The foolish gossip that had been cur- 
rent about her a few years previous had 
gradually died away; though no one could 
boast of being in her confidence, yet she re- 
pelled no one, and no one could prove any 
harm against her; and mere surmise, how- 
ever plausible, can never in the long-run 
make head against palpable good report. 
During Garth’s long absence abroad her 
name had grown to be almost a household 
word among the dwellers in Urmsworth, and 
a flavor ef romance attached to her, as if 
she were a merrier sort of Evangeline. She 
charmed mankind; and her betrothal and 
demure discretion heated the jealousies of 
her own sex. She had great mental as well 
as physical activity, and was forever busy 
about something. She acquired solid re- 
pute by teaching a Sunday-school twice a 
week, under favor of old Parson Graeme, 
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who had never wavered from his early al- 
legiance to her; and she insensibly took the 
lead in all dances, picnics, boating expedi- 
tions, sleighing and skating parties, that 
came off in the Urmsworth neighborhood. 
On such occasions she overflowed with life, 
laughter, and happy suggestion. The peo- 
ple were proud of her; and if she was some- 
thing of an enigma, the more of such enig- 
mas the better for the world’s weal. 

Therefore Garth, when he returned home 
at last, was rather begrudged the possession 
of her, especially as he was found to hold 
aloof from village merry-makings, with- 
drawing himself, and Madge of course with 
hin, into the seclusion of his studio or of the 
forest. Nor was his unpopularity amended 
by the continued delay in the anticipated 
nuptials, to which every Urmsworthian had 
been looking forward with almost as much 
interest as if the ceremony had personally 
concerned each one of them. The affair was 
much canvassed among the astute and hon- 
est villagers, and great sympathy was felt 
for the Danvers. Of course no one was call- 
ed on to interfere, and people must manage 
their own business; but that a girl like 
Madge Danver should be kept on tenter- 
hooks, merely because Garth Urmson had 
got back from Europe with some grand no- 
tions in his head, was simply a sin and a 
shame. If he thought himself too good for 
her, why didn’t he step out of the way and 
give some honest fellow a chance? Why, 
there was that chap Sam Kineo, whom no- 
body had seen for ten years, but who was 
believed to be doing well somewhere—he 
would have married her and had half a 
dozen children by this time if the Urmsons 
hadn’t clubbed together to get him out of 
the neighborhood. It was a high-handed 
business altogether. 

Thus the villagers. The sudden appear- 
ance in their midst, however, of Golightley 
Urmson and the two ladies turned the cur- 
rent of discourse in a new direction. Go- 
lightley was generally approved of from the 
beginning. It was remembered that he had 
been an intelligent and affable youth, and 
that his father, the old captain, had been 
very harsh and severe with him, and inor- 
dinately indulgent toward his half-brother 
Cuthbert. He had finally obtained leave to 
go abroad, where he had evidently amassed 
an enormous fortune, and was now come 
home to spend it for the benefit of his old 
towns-people, whom he had not in all these 
years once forgotten. Golightley Urmson 
was a philanthropist, with the means to car- 
ry his philanthropy into effect. He would 
build them a new grand hotel, he would 
erect the long-talked-of mills and mill-dams, 
he would endow the poor-house, establish 
a library, and drain the great meadows be- 
low the lake. It was to be hoped that he 
would assume his proper position as master 












of Urmhurst—a position which was nowy 
suspected to have been his from the firs} 
though he had consented to forego it iy fa- 
vor of his half-brother. Cuthbert Urmsoy 
was very well in his way, but he was get. 
ting old and infirm, was a recluse and a 
student, out of accord with the spirit of his 
countrymen and of the times, and, in short, 
by no means the person to occupy the m 
prominent position in the county. Garth, 

with his artistic follies, was, of course, oy; 

of the question entirely; whereas Goliglit- 

ley, with his knowledge of the world, afily- 

ence, and energy, might easily aspire to the 

State Legislature, and even to Congress, 

where he might impress upon the country 

the merits of Urmsworth, its wants and its 
wrongs. Or,if he preferred it, it would be 

an easy matter to raise so prominent a per- 
sonage to the position of most honor and 
authority in his own State; and as Govern- 
or Urmson, of New Hampshire, his name, 
with that of his birth-place, would go down 
with ever-increasing glory to remote pos- 
terity. It was a splendid dream, although 
inspired by somewhat less than a full know!- 
edge of the past life, opinions, position, pros- 
pects, and desires of the individual princi- 
pally concerned, and therefore not certain 
to be prophetic. Meanwhile, as I have said, 
it created a new subject for gossip. 

As for the two ladies, opinion concerning 
them was suspended for the present, but 
they were watched with curiosity, and when 
they took up their abode with Mrs. Danver, 
a great deal of casuistry was brought to 
bear upon the problem why they had chosen 
her house in preference to any other. Mrs. 
Danver herself was sounded by her friends 
upon the subject, but inasmuch as the only 
reason she could have given was that Par- 
son Graeme had recommended her to the la- 
dies, she very wisely shook her head and 
shut her mouth, thereby intimating that 
there was a mystery in the affair which 
nothing should induce her to reveal. This 
reticence on her part had one good effect, 
for which the ladies, had they known any 
thing about it, would probably have been 
thankful. It got Mrs. Danver in the habit 
of keeping to herself such information with 
regard to her boarders as chance from time 
to time threw in her way; and thus it hap- 
pened that the curiosity of Urmsworth so- 
ciety as to a purely imaginary question cre- 
ated a barrier against itself in matters of 
actual import. 

Mrs. Tenterden and Miss Golightley oc- 
cupied two snug and cozy rooms on the up- 
per floor of the little cottage, on opposite 
sides of the passageway, and they also had 
undisputed monopoly of the parlor when- 
ever they wished it. Mrs. Danver’s parlor, 
boudoir, and dining saloon were and had a!- 
ways been comprised within the four walls 
of her kitchen, the “ best room” having been 
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locked up, as a rule, and only opened on|it Indian summer, you know. Golightley 
high days and holidays, when the ancient | and all of them seem to be going,” contin- 
newness of its smell and aspect, the immiti- | ued she, sitting sumptuously down, and pro- 
gable stiffness of its chairs and sofa, the | ceeding to open her tatting bag. 
gilded glitter of its mantel ornaments, and! Miss Elinor put on a very cold and unin- 
the unsunned brilliance of its carpet were | terested expression, and only said, “Well, 
enough, without the aid of the hair picture | what did you tell her?” 
of atomb and a weeping-willow which hung| “Oh, I just said I’d speak to you, of course 
over the fire-place, to frighten away any or- | —it’s nothing to me,” replied Mrs. Tenterden, 
dinary intruder. When the ladies were first | who was entirely unsuspicious of the fact 
introduced to this virgin grandeur, and in-| that it and all similar junketings were a 
formed that it was at their disposal, Mrs. | great deal to her. “ Margaret says that be- 
Tenterden burst into a hearty laugh, to the | fore young Mr. Garth went to college there 
great astonishment of Mrs. Danver; while | used to be a picnic regularly every Michael- 
Miss Golightley, with a perfectly grave face, | mas, and that old Mr. Graeme, the minister 
walked across the room and back once, and | (think of that man being ninety-five years 
said that it was very nice, but that they | old, dear; I declare he looks as if he’d out- 
had not been accustomed to that sort of | live poor Mr. Urmson now)—that he used to 
thing, and would probably confine them-| manage them, you know. But lately they 
selves to their bed-chambers. “But you | have been falling off, and I think she said 
must let us dine with you in the kitchen,” | this was the first one young Mr. Garth would 
said Mrs. Tenterden, who had now recover- | have been to for ten or twelve years. He was 
ed her composure, and was wiping her eyes; | in college, you see, and afterward in Europe.” 
“we must dine with you and Margaret in| Miss Elinor took up her bow, and let it 
that lovely clean kitchen ;” and Mrs. Dan- | wander lightly over the strings. “Young 
ver, who had been in doubt whether or not | Mr. Garth is going, then, I suppose ?” 
to be offended about her parlor, decided not | “ Why, yes, indeed, since Margaret’s to be 
to be, and replied, with one of her hungry, | there,” returned Mrs. Tenterden, with a ge- 
melancholy, stiff-moving smiles, that she | nial, little laugh. “He may be going to 
should be quite pleased to have the ladies | paint a picture of us all. Nellie, did you 
take their meals with her and Maggie, if | know that Golightley had bought that pic- 
they pleased to do so; and thus harmony | ture—that shooting scene of his? Five 
was established. Mrs. Tenterden, however, | thousand dollars. Splendid, isn’t it, for the 
had an incorrigible habit of langhing atthe | young man? I declare, though—such a 
most inopportune moments, merely because | thing as that—it would give me the night- 
something happened to tickle her sense of | mare! I can’t think what Golightley bought 
the ludicrous ; and, as Miss Golightley often | it for—he has such a fine taste for all that 
told her, it was impossible, under such cir- | sort of things, you know; but I tell him,” 
cumstances, to count upon any one’s good- | she went on, again laughing—“TI tell him I 
will for ten minutes together. But Mrs. | believe he only wants that portrait in it of 
Tenterden, as a sort of counterpoise to this | Margaret; and he says he does—confesses 
bad habit, could never be persuaded that | it. I told him I didn’t know what you'd 
her laughing hurt the feelings of any body; | say to that, or Mr. Garth either. I must 
and the genuineness of this her conviction | say, though,” added Mrs. Tenterden, more 
probably impressed itself as often as not on | soberly, “the portrait’s the best thing in the 
those she laughed at, and made them grin | picture—in fact, it looks to me like it didn’t 
and bear it more good-humoredly than they | belong there, somehow.” 
themselves would have believed possible. “Tt isn’t supposed to belong there,” said 
A few days after the visit to the studio, | Miss Elinor, with a scornful expression; 
Mrs. Tenterden, in her morning-gown, and | “but young Mr. Garth is not such a fool as 
with her little bag of tatting in her hand, to let art stand in the way of money; he’s 
entered Miss Elinor’s room. That young | like all other Yankees, I suppose. Only I 
lady was sitting in a large, horse-hair-cov- | do wish he’d leave out the art altogether: 
ered rocking-chair by the window, her vio- | not add insult to injury !” 
lin and bow lying idle in her lap, her mouth| “ Why, how uncharitable you are, daugh- 
very resolute, and her eyes very open, as was | ter!” exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, reproach- 
her way in reverie. When the door opened | fully. “I’m sure—this wild idea of yours 
she set the chair in motion with her foot, | about playing and singing in public, and I 
and handled her violin. | don’t know what all!—why shouldu’t the 
“Daughter,” began the elder lady (for | poor young man sell his pictures as well ?” 
they mothered and daughtered each other,| Miss Elinor executed a spasm of refined 
though in reality owning no such relation- contempt upon her violin. “Certainly the 
ship), “I have some news at last. Margaret | poor young man may do as he likes; only if 
tells me they’re going to have a picnic some- | I find him disagreeable— How would you 
where up in the woods to-morrow, and wants | like me to do my playing and singing in 
us tocome. This lovely weather—they call | ballet costume ?” 
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“Well, I think in my heart, daughter!” 
eried Mrs. Tenterden, scandalized, but laugh- 
ing in spite of herself. “Nellie, how can 
you?” 

“Tf it brought me five thousand dollars, 
who could blame me? I can tell young Mr. 
Garth one thing, though,” added she, sitting 
erect in her chair, and growing pink and 
haughty; “ when I dress as a ballet girl I'll 
throw away my violin and my voice, and 
dance as a ballet girl too. I reverence my 
art; but he—may do what he pleases with 
his, of course ;” and she set herself rocking 
again, pale as before. 

Mrs. Tenterden was not enough conver- 
sant either with the principles of art in the 
abstract or with the merits of this particu- 
lar case to understand the suggested anal- 
ogy; nevertheless, and though she had been 
unable to appreciate Garth’s picture or to 
make much out of himself, she was never 
without a word for the down-trodden. 

“ Besides, daughter,” she began, after some 
meditative tatting, “you know they’re so 
poor. Here was Margaret telling me that 
she and Mr. Garth couldn’t be married all 
these years because they had no money, but 
that since he was to have five thousand dol- 


lars for his picture, they would be immedi- | 


ately, and go to Europe; and the dear child 
seemed to think it was boundless wealth. I 
declare, it was quite touching.” 

“Oh!” murmured Elinor, abstractedly, 
gazing out of window; “oh!” 

“T must say, though,” resumed Mrs. Ten- 
terden, after a pause, “I can’t think where 
all the money goes to. I’m sure Golight- 
ley, when we first came acquainted with 
him, was always saying how poor he was— 
though there was plenty of money in the 
family—because he was giving away three- 
fourths of his share of the income every 
year to support his nephew and his brother 
Cuthbert, and keep up the honor of the 
house, as he called it.. But, for all I see, 
Cuthbert has been poorer than Golightley. 
One would suppose they would be—Mr. 
Urmson and his son would be—very well 
off now, at any rate, because, since Golight- 
ley has made this large fortune of his own, 
of course he would give up the whole of 
the other fortune to them. Seems like the 
money just vanished away, doesn’t it ?” 

“Tt’s none of our business,” returned El- 
inor, coldly: “it’s enough to know that 
your brother has supported them for twen- 
ty-five years.” 

“Oh no; I don’t mean that they haven’t 
done all right about it,” exclaimed charita- 
ble Mrs. Tenterden, “ only it seems so queer. 
That young Mr. Garth doesn’t look at all dis- 
sipated, or any thing of that kind; that can’t 
be the matter. Indeed, from what Margaret 
said, I should think he had rather too little 
—spirit, you know. However, it’s none of 
our business, true enough.” 





A considerable silence followed, during 
which Elinor drew some airy arabesques of 
melody from her tempered instrument. The 
elder lady, who cherished good-natured gen. 
| timents toward music, serenely listened for 

a while, but at length interposed between 
| two bars. 
“Golightley has certainly been very gen- 
| erous, hasn’t he? Seems to show the old Go- 
lightley blood in that,” she said, with com- 
|placent pride. “But what a fine face Mr, 
| Cuthbert Urmson has, Nellie! He doesn’; 
look to me at all the sort of man would con- 
sent to be dependent on any body, nor his 
|son either. But I suppose the fact is, the 
| poor man has no health and strength, and 
| can’t go into enterprises and speculations 
| like Golightley. He looks like he suffered a 
| great deal of pain, though his manner, you 
know, is so cheerful. I wish he’d let me 
give him some of my medicine.” 
| “ve learned not to depend on faces,” 
| observed Miss Golightley. “I never saw a 
man’s face I liked more than Mr. Urmson's, 
and I liked even his son’s pretty well after— 
a little talk we had that day in the studio. 
So far as appearance goes, I should certain- 
ly have thought it was they who support- 
ed your brother, rather than he them. But 
the more we find out about them, the more 
contemptible they seem to be—at least Mr. 
|Garth Urmson. I wish we had never come 
to this place.” 
| “Mercy, child! they are very pleasant peo- 
| ple, ’'m sure, and related to us, besides. And 
|I must say I’m quite captivated with Mar- 
| garet. That young man is certainly very 
| fortunate in having such a beautiful creat- 
| ure attached to him.” 
“She is too beautiful and too good for 
| him,” said Miss Elinor, whose distrust of 
| faces did not seem to extend to those of her 
}own sex. “I wish she would marry some 
| one else.” 

“Well, Nellie, what will you say next, 
I’m sure!” exclaimed Mrs, Tenterden, laugh- 
ing. “Whom else should she marry, dear?” 

“Mothet,” said Elinor, after some mo- 
|ments’ pause, the transparent pink again 
|stealing into her grave face, “one reason 
|why I have learned to distrust people’s 
|looks is because of your brother. When I 
| first saw him, I couldn’t help believing him 
|false and mean; and even now, though I 
| know how good and noble he really is, I 
/ean not trust him when I’m face to face 
| with him or hearing him speak, but only 
| when he’s out of the way. I can’t reconcile 
| what he seems with what he is and does. 
| If he could exchange heads with his broth- 
| er Cuthbert, it would be just right for both 

of them.” 

“Well, Nellie, what a scandalous way to 
talk of poor Golightley !” remonstrated Mrs. 
Tenterden, with an imperfect effort to be 
serious. “Why, I always thought he was 
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so. 


very good-looking, and I’m sure he thinks | ever asks me 
W ell, my dear, what made you let him | tell him that; 





to marry him again, I shall 
and then if he wants to have 


ask you to marry him if you can’t bear the | me, since I never can love any one, it would 


sight of him, poor man ?” 

““T couldn’t help his asking me. I would 
have prevented it if I could. I don’t think | 
he asked me because he loved me,” 
inor, in a low voice. 
didn’t love him.” 


said El- | me, not having any heart: 
“And I told him I| happy as head could wish. 
neither of us loving the other, and yet mar- 


| be better (for me at least) to marry him 
than any one else. 
time of it, but it would be all the same to 


He might have a bad 


I should be as 
Very amusing, 


“For mercy’s sake, daughter, if he didn’t | rying on general principles, as it were!” 


| 


love you, why should he ask you? It wasn’t | 
till after Mr. Tenterden lost all his money 


“Oh, well, if you choose to talk that way!” 


|; returned Mrs. Tenterden, a little provoked 


that he made you the offer; so it couldn’t lat the younger lady’s young-lady-like per- 


have been for your fortune.” 

“Do you suppose I think him capable of 
so paltry a trick as that ?” said Elinor, state- 
ly with indignation. “You do not know | 
half how noble he is yourself. He asked | 
me to marry him because we had lost our 
fortune, and Mr. Tenterden had helped him 
when he was poor, and he saw that to 
marry me would be the best way to repay 
his obligations. /1e doesn’t love me. How | 
should he? I know how disagreeable I am, 


and, besides, ’'m young enough to be his 
daughter. I ought to care for him. I de- 





spise myself for not caring for him, and that 
only makes it worse. I hardly know some- 
times whether I am angry with myself on} 
with him. I hoped I should get used to him 
in time by thinking how generous he was; | 
but I believe his being so generous is one 
reason why I—can’t.” Here Elinor’s mouth 
quivered a little. 

“ Ah, let me tell you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Tenterden, shaking her head and laughing 
wisely, “men don’t marry penniless girls 
whom they don’t love just to make them 
rich: don’t you believe it! not Golightley 
nor the best of them. What makes you im- 
agine he don’t care for you? You should 
hear the way he speaks of you to other peo- 
ple! Marry you to make you rich? not a 
bit of it! He waited till he was rich before 
asking you to marry him. As to gratitude 
or obligations, I, for my part, don’t know of 
any. 
—I think it was about a fortnight before | 
our robbery—and Golightley paid it back 
in a week; that’s all about that. It may 
have happened to turn the scale of the spec- 
ulation, or whatever it was, that Golightley 
made his fortune by; but that was just as 
it happened, you know. But you are such 
a strange girl, Nellie Golightley. I declare 
if seems sometimes like you hadn’t a bit of 
heart, or didn’t believe 
any. 
mercy !” 


Miss Elinor drew down the corners of her 
mouth in a cynical smile, picking at the 
strings of her violin with her finger-tips. | 
“At least you can’t say I ever pretended to 
a heart,” she remarked at length. “I 


have 





verseness. “As to a heart, I believe noth- 
ing would make you confess you had one, 
}not if you were dying of it that minute. 
Of course I, for my part, don’t want you 
married, my dear. But I am an old woman, 
and shall probably die soon; and what's to 
become of you then I don’t see!” 

“When you are angry with me, you al- 
ways revenge yourself by talking about dy- 
ing: but now I’m going to tell you a secret 
that will put you in good humor. There is 
one beloved object in the world—not yoar 
brother—that makes me feel I have a heart, 
that I love, that I want to marry, and that 
will bring me a fortune, and that I should be 
broken-hearted to be parted from—even I.” 

“My good fathers, Nellie!” exclaimed Mrs. 
| Tenterden, dropping her tatting in her lap. 


|“ Whom do you mean, child? tell me quic kt 


Not surely that—that young Mr. Selwyn ?” 
“Young Mr.Selwyn! I mean my violin 
—my own sweet little violin,” said Elinor, 


| laying the graceful instrument against her 


cheek, with a little laugh. “ My violin and 
I can be happy together in spite of every 
body—can’t we, dear?” she added, address- 
ing it with a sad, tender playfulness. 

Mrs. Tenterden was fairly surprised and 
defeated, and driven back on her good na- 
ture perforce. “ You do beat all I ever saw, 





John let him have a thousand pounds | 


any body else had 
Young ladies weren’t so in my time— 


| Nellie Golightley,” she declared, with a sigh. 
| “y 
| 

| this minute whether, if Golightley asked 


san’t make you out. I don’t know at 
| you to marry him again to-morrow, you'd 
| say yes or no.” 

“Well, now I'll tell you another secret, 
| said Elinor, smiling faintly, her cheek still 
| pressed against the violin. “I think he 
| 


” 


might marry Margaret. I’ve thought so, 
and hoped so, ever since we first met her. 
| I’m sure he admires her, and would love her 


| if he didn’t think I stood in his way. They 
would get on together delightfully. She is 


just the girl who would enjoy society and 

salth and all that, and he would enjoy 
| showing her off. If he would give a thou- 
sand pounds merely to have her portrait, he 
would give his whole fortune and every 
thing else to have her. I would certainly 
| give any thing, except my violin, to see them 
|married. She likes him a thousand times 


don’t pretend to have one, and I don’t want | better than I ever could, already.” 


any one to think I have. 


If your brother 


“Well, I do think in my heart!” assey- 
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erated the old lady, quite outdone. “Did 
you know, my dear, that Margaret is en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Urmson, and that they’re 
head and ears in love with each other, and 
will be married this winter? To hear you 
run on, any one would think—well!” 

“Such a person as Mr. Garth Urmson has 
showed himself to be will never be head 
and ears in love with any body but him- 
self,” rejoined Miss Golightley, with con- 
temptuous emphasis; “and there might be 
a chance of his becoming a better artist if 
he didn’t marry. And Margaret wouldn’t 
care for him, I know, if she realized what he 
was. I should think his having kept her 
waiting these six or seven years past was 
proof enough he cared nothing about her. 
And then—I might be alone with my vio- 
lin—and you!” and rising quickly, the girl 
caught Mrs. Tenterden and the violin in one 
embrace, and hid her face on the former’s 
soft ample shoulder. 

This method of winding up discussions 
and enforcing arguments has advantages 
which can never attach to the dry propound- 
ings of mere logic; and Mrs. Tenterden ac- 
cordingly attempted no further expostula- 
tion. She returned Elinor’s caress with all 
her heart, and then, having picked her tat- 
ting from the floor and smoothed her collar, 
she resumed her placidity. 

“There’s no reason, of course, my dear, 
why you should be either married or trained 
for a concert performer just yet. What 
with the money we got by selling our fur- 
niture and things, and those investments of 


yours in Boston, that have never been touch- | 


ed, you know, for ten years, there must be 
enough to live along on, at least as well as 
we're doing now. By-and-by, perhaps, we 
may be able to move down to Virginia and 
be comfortable. Then there’s Mr. Selwyn: 
he may succeed in finding out who robbed 
us, and getting some of it back. It would 
be a good joke, wouldn’t it ?” said the good 
lady, shaking gently with subdued chuck- 
ling —“ Golightley’sastonishment. He hasn’t 
an idea that any thing’s being done about it.” 

“T never could understand,” observed El- 
inor, meditatively, “why Mr. Selwyn, who 
seemed to be quite rich, should have interest- 
ed himself in that affair, or why your broth- 
er objected so strongly to his having any 
thing to do with it. It almost seemed as 
if he suspected Mr. Selwyn of knowing more 
about the loss of the money than he had any 
right to know.” 

“ Good gracious, daughter, what an idea! 
A gentleman like Mr. Selwyn! I should as 
soon think of suspecting Golightley him- 
self. No, the truth is, my dear—what I 
for my part think—Golightley was just a 
little bit jealous. Mr. Selwyn is rather too 
handsome and clever to be a safe acquaint- 
ance of thé young lady one is in love with. 
And what’s more, I think Mr. Selwyn was 





| jealous of Golightley—so that was a pair 
of them ; and if you must know every thing 
I think that had something to do with My 
Selwyn’s being so obliging about managing 
| our business for us, and so anxious that Go. 
lightley shouldn’t be told. So now, miss. 
you see what you are responsible for! [ de. 
clare I had quite a turn just now, when you 
began with that nonsense about your violin 
—I was really afraid for a minute that hoe 
had made an impression.” 

A smile had drifted across Miss Elinor’s 
face while the other was speaking, but it 
ended in a half sigh. “I am getting very 
callous and bold, seems to me,” she said. 
“T can listen to talk about falling in loye 
and marrying as if I were—I don’t know 
what. Heartless people must be more or 

less indelicate, I suppose. Heigho! Well, 

why shouldn’t he have made an impression ? 
He was handsome and clever, with fearless, 
straightforward manners that I liked; | 
even liked the way I heard him swear once. 
Dear me! he is profane and very dissipated, 
I suppose; and there’s Mr. Garth Urmson, 
with a face like Beethoven’s, who never 
drinks or swears, and is false and mercenary 
to the core; and there is your poor brother, 
whose soul Heaven has made so good and 
noble that there was nothing left to keep 
his body from appearing as small and con- 
temptible as Mr. Garth’s character. There’s 
no such thing as a Man in the whole great 
world !” 

“Mercy! there are only too many of them, 
I’m sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden. 

“Tf you will show me one, I'll worship 
him,” said Elinor, in a low voice. She turn- 
ed as she said it, and gazed out of the win- 
dow at the horizon line; but in a moment 
rested her arms upon the window-sill and 
laid her face upon them, while Mrs. Tenter- 
den went on with her tatting in sumptuous 
serenity. What a good, lovable, sensible 
woman she was! taking life as easily as 
pale, vexed Elinor took it hard. But Elinor 
had as yet known no hardships, and there 
can be no true cheerfulness in this world 
save by their countenance and permission. 

“ By-the-way, my dear,” said Mrs. Tenter- 
den, replacing her work in the bag, and ris- 
ing—for the primitive Urmsworth dinner 
hour was one o’clock, and it was time to 
dress—“ about the picnic. You'll go, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Tt makes no difference to me whether I 
go or not,” replied Elinor, sitting up in her 
chair, and setting it monotonously a-rock- 
ing as before. “It will be disagreeable to 
meet those persons; but since we must be 
here all winter, that can’t be helped, and it 
will be better out-doors than in.” 

Mrs. Tenterden laughed in her jolly, re- 
| proachful way. She always laughed where 
other people would have compromised for a 
smile. “I declare, you ought to be ashamed 
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to talk that way, daughter. Well, then, if 
you want to go, I suppose we must. I told 
Margaret that would probably"be the way, 
though of course I don’t care any thing 
about it myself. You’d better be getting 
ready for dinner, dear.” And so she took 
her stately, comfortable departure. 

The next morning was even warmer than 
is usual in the Indian summer weather. The 
atmosphere, especially near the horizon, was 
dim with tender haze, and the southwesterly 
breeze, mild from the fortunate courts of the 


creat Indian deity Cantantowwit, stirred | 
the crimson and gold woods with indolent | 


preathings. So impressive was the dreamy 


splendor of the valley, as seen from the south- 


ern windows of Urmhurst, that Golightley 
was more than once, in the intervals of his 
toilet, beguiled from his looking-glass to be- 
hold it, and he could scarcely have paid it 
a higher compliment. The toilet was with 


liim a religious ceremony. He was in sad | 


earnest about it always. The aspect of the 
man when newly risen from repose—if the 
disturbed grapplings with slumber which 


for many months past had been his night- | 


ly portion could properly be called by that 
name—would scarcely have prepared us for 
the gracious transformation brought about 
in him by these devotional exercises. Could 
orthodox religion effect such palpable im- 


provement in its votaries, we might look | 


forward to a significant deepening of the 
general piety. This toilet conscience of 
Golightley’s was a typical trait in him. So 
far was he from being a reckless person, or 
indifferent to appearances, that he might be 
suspected of sometimes sacrificing the plain 
reality of good to the good-looking sem- 
blance thereof. And the nervous disquiet 
which in temperaments like his is apt to 
wait on such transactions may have had 


something to do with those uneasy nights | 


of his. 
His hair having been duly anointed, part- 


ed, combed, and brushed; his triple beard | 


thoroughly groomed; his teeth, hands, and 
nails duly purified, perfumed, and polished ; 
the ample folds of his neckeleth artistically 
composed, and a suitable waistcoat of fig- 
ured satin selected, Golightley next turned 
his attention to the question of boots. 
There were at least a dozen pair to choose 
from, all exquisitely made and in perfect 
repair, and it was a noticeable peculiarity 
that most of them were fitted with brightly 
polished steel spurs. The natural inference 
would be that the owner of such gear must 
be proud of his feet and fond of riding; 
nevertheless, the facts were quite other- 
wise. If Golightley’s boots were his strong 
point, it was because he knew his weak 
point to be his feet, and summoned every 
resource of the cobbler’s art to solve the 
problem how to make what is flat and 
shapeless appear high-arched and shapely. 


The result was very creditable, and proba- 
| bly deceived every body except the maker 
| and the wearer; the latter unfortunate gen- 
| tleman, however, was never at ease (either 

literally or figuratively) in even his newest 

boots, but constantly tormented himself 
| with the fancy that the fatal secret of his 
instep had been found out. The devil could 
not have been more solicitous about his 
cloven hoof, than was Golightley to disguise 
the plebeian ugliness of these wretched ex- 
tremities. As to the spurs, they were but 
an additional device to distract the ob- 
server's eye, and at the same time to lend a 
|sort of martial dignity to the tread. It 
was a pathetic circumstance that, among 
so large an assemblage of boots and shoes, 
there should not have been so much as a 
| single pair of slippers. The worst of acting 

a false part before the world is the dread it 
begets of ever dropping the mask for a mo- 
ment to take breath. I will not assert that 
Golightley Urmson absolutely slept in his 
boots lest he should be found dead some 
morning with the secret revealed; but it is 
not too much to say that he suffered as 
much mentally from having them off as he 
did physically from having them on; and I 
submit whether moral corns are not, in the 
long-run, to the full as unendurable as mate- 
rial ones. 

The boots having been drawn on, he 
walked up and down the room in them 
twice or thrice, scrutinizing their né and 
general appearance. All this time he had 
been without his eyeglasses; he now paused 
in front of the mirror to put them on, and 
the change for the better which this small 
addition made in him was almost startling. 
It was like a magic touch, smoothing away 
premature wrinkles, brightening the sallow 
| complexion, lending vivacity and pungency 
to the expression, and an aspect of refine- 
ment and prosperity to the whole man. 
Golightley stuck to his eyeglasses with al- 
most as much constancy as to his boots, and 
with quite as much reason. We have al- 
| ready had a glimpse of that unlucky squint 
| of his; but even had this sinister deformity 
| been absent, the glasses could hardly have 
| been spared. Not that his eyesight was in- 
|firm; but his eyes, heavy-lidded, haggard, 
with curious little furrows surrounding 
| them like a net-work, produced an effect al- 
| together at variance with that which their 
|owner thought desirable. There was no 
| life in them, and yet they told tales. But 
| the glasses—although, as a matter of fact, 
|there could have been no more real life in 
| them than in the eyes—had nevertheless a 
| sparkling semblance of vitality which age 
could not dim nor emotion disconcert, and 
| which, if superficial, possessed the redeem- 
ing quality of being impenetrable. They 
could never droop, swerve, or falter; nei- 
ther, it must be admitted, could they con- 
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vey love, anger, or command; but only a 
very confident nature, perhaps, would de- | 
liberately exchange a condition of inactive | 
security for the risky freedom of unprotect- | 
H ed activity. | 
i When Golightley was quite ready, he 
drew a long breath, straightened his shoul- | 
ders, stamped sharply with his foot, smiled, 
bowed, and lightly kissed his finger-tips to | 
the image in the mirror, and turned to go | 
down stairs. His glance, however, happen- | 
ed to light upon the collection of time- | 
’ stained trophies which in this, as in most of | 
the other rooms, hung above the fire-place, 
and he staid a moment to look at them. 
An old horse-pistol, nearly two feet in length, | 
seemed chiefly to attract his curiosity, and | 
he was on the point of taking it down to | 
examine it more particularly, when a krfock 
was heard at the door, and Cuthbert’s voice | 
summoned him to breakfast. 

“ By George, old chap, how delightful all 
this is, eh?” cried he, as arm in arm with 
his brother he entered the kitchen, where 
breakfast was set out. “This country hush, 
these exquisite autumn tints, this air of 
balm! Ah, what earthly gold is so precious 
to the soul as the yellow glory of that old 
elm? Old Urmhurst, too—the quaint old 
rooms and furniture and customs! I begin 
to think my exile’s life has been a sad mis- 

+) take, after all. Yes, you’re a happier man 
than I am, old chap, because you’re a wiser 
man and a better man: not that I mean to 
accuse myself of any very great crimes ei- 
ther—ha! ha!—and I mean to do some good, 
what’s more, before I go to chaos.—Good- 
morning, Nikomis. By the Great Spirit, 
& : madam, these buckwheat cakes are light 
enough for the happy hunting grounds !— 
eh By-the-way, Cuthbert, isn’t that venerable 
machine over my fire-place the identical 
deadly weapon which our forefathers uséd 
to annihilate their best friends with ?” 
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a3 ay “Yes,” replied Cuthbert; “and its portrait 
re is among the others in that proposed pur- 
chase of yours in the studio. Five thou- 
th sand dollars, I understand ?” 

Pa ALE “The boy has genius,” said Golightley, 
4 with a deprecatory wave of the hand. “Five 
aie thousand dollars won’t do him any harm: 
pty oil the wheels a bit, and get his name up. 





By-the-bye, where is he ?” 

“Strangers always did upset him,” an- 
swered Cuthbert, eying his brother calmly ; 
‘“‘and he has seemed particularly upset the 
last few days. I don’t know where he is. 
But as to this five thousand dollars: I don’t 
see how you can avoid making it ten.” 

Golightley laughed, and exclaimed, “ In- 
eorrigible! incorrigible!” but he was evi- 
ij dently puzzled. 

5 “ Because,” continued the other, gravely, 
“whichever it is you are buying, you can’t 
separate it from the other without spoiling 




















































both; and to carry off both at the price you 





have offered for one would be rather sharp 
practice, seems to me.” 

“Carry off both ?” repeated Golightley, as 
he poured molasses over his buckwheat 
cakes in delicate spirals. 

“Brother, thou wast not wont to be so 
dull,” said Cuthbert, in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance. “ You have committed yourself 
to the opinion that the picture is worth a 
thousand pounds, unless I am misinformed ?” 

“Well, as to that, you know, if Rembrandt 
had painted it, no doubt it might sell for a 
dozen times that; but there is no absolute 
value to a work of art; it’s all relative—a 
matter of fashion, competition, scarcity, 
taste, whim, and so on. Now, you see, I 
really consider the picture, looking at its 
merits of color and composition alone, to be 
worth the price I named; but, for all that, 
I shouldn’t be buying it if it hadn’t been 
that—’ 

“That there was a portrait of our pretty 
friend Margaret in it,” interposed Cuthbert, 
quietly. ‘“‘ Well, that was what I was driv- 
ing at. That portrait, which fate has mis- 
led on to the canvas, though every body 
knows it has no business there, is worth to 
you a thousand pounds. The picture, with 
which the portrait has only a material con- 
nection, you say is worth another thousand. 
But, as I remarked just now, you can’t cut 
out the portrait without ruining the pic- 
ture; so you go to Garth, and, without say- 
ing a word about your thousand pounds’ 
worth—of which he could suspect nothing 
—you carry off both that and the other at 
the price of one, which seems to me pretty 
sharp practice.” 

Golightley was too well acquainted with 
his brother’s humors to take this extraordi- 
nary argument much to heart; but it came 
upon him very unexpectedly, and he could 
not for the life of him divine its drift. Cuth- 
bert seldom expressed disapprobation or ap- 
proval in the ordinary way; he was wont 
to move about his subject in eccentric orb- 
its, coming upon it at last no one knew ex- 
actly how or when. Golightley had certain- 
ly thought that his préposal to Garth would 
be generally accepted as eminently credita- 
ble to both parties; if, at the same time, he 
remembered that it would be recognizable 
as a magnificent compliment to Madge, why, 
so much the better all round. Madge, in 
his opinion, was one of the beauties of the 
age; and what man worthy of the name 
would lose an opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with a great beauty? That she was 
soon to be married was a circumstance which 
Golightley was too old a man of the world 
to let annoy him. Ever since the time of 
Helen of Troy, beautiful women had been 
married; and Helen, at all events, had not 
allowed it to spoil her for the rest of the 
world. Madge, very likely, only needed to 
appear in society to create a furor there; 
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and Golightley, who, like Ulysses, regarded | 


himself as a part, and not the least part, of 
all that he had met, found pleasure in pic- 
turing forth to his imagination an unexcep- 
tionable gentleman, just past the prime of 
youth, who stroked his cheeks self-admir- 
ingly while replying to a respectful coterie : 

“Little Margaret? Ah, yes; lovely creat- 
ure! Do you know, I found that girl away 
in the backwoods? and she might have been 
there yet if it hadn’t been for me. I found 
her out, and saw in a moment what might 
be made of her, so I just set to work and 
did the best I could. By George! the dear 
girl got so fond of me that— But I mar- 


ried her to my nephew, and set the young | 


people going, you know, and I think they 
do me credit. Yes. Well, I had her por- 
trait painted, and for a quiet man like me 
that does nearly as well as the original, 
perhaps a little better.” 

If this were not a correct presentation of 
Golightley’s attitude in the matter, at all 
events he did not think it worth while at 
present to formulate it otherwise to his 
own mind. There might, of course, be un- 
acknowledged depths beneath the surface 
which would claim consideration in due 
There was a great deal to Madge 
besides her beauty: she was very shrewd 
and intelligent, ambitious, and possessed of 
a subtle kind of audacity. Moreover, un- 
less Golightley’s diagnosis were at fault, 
she had, or believed herself to have, a se- 
cret and particular lien upon himself. It 
was not easy, therefore, to foretell how they 
might ultimately stand toward each other; 


season. 


and meanwhile, thought he, let things take | 


their course up to a certain point, so that 
he might be freer to act on the spur of the 
moment, and less apt to compromise him- 
self meanwhile. 

But he had not been prepared for Cuth- 
bert’s criticism, and it puzzled him; he could 
only conjecture its probable upshot. He 
would have liked to retort upon his brother 
with some neat epigram, but he could think 
of none at the moment, and, indeed, he sel- 
dom did himself justice in that quiet, pene- 


trating presence; his genius was rebuked, | 


as, it is said, Mark Antony’s was by Caesar. 

“Ah, Cuthbert,” said he, “I sometimes 
think it’s a pity you’re not more ill-natured 
and cynical than you are; you’d make such 
a devilish good satirist. Now what are you 
up to? The only safe thing with you is to 
treat your utterances like those of the old 
oracles, and give them any signification but 
the most ostensible one.” 

“Well, expound what is hidden, if you 
suspect any thing.” 

“Seriously, you know, my dear old boy, 
I might be a bit hurt. You forget that I’m 
the lad’s uncle. I explained to you the oth- 
er night that since my late business enter- 
prises had done so well, I want the family 


to enjoy the good of it. You’re not as frank 
as I’ve always been with you. When my 
affairs were in suspense, I knew you felt the 
same interest in keeping me up as if the 
need had been your own, and I took what 
I required, as a brother should, frankly and 
freely. I don’t say—I never did say—that 
either one of us had a better right to the 
property than the other. Blessed be the 
|Great Spirit, that’s a question that need 
never be entered on now. I simply acted, 
as I always wish to act, like a gentleman— 
a—and a brother.” 

“Ts your meaning a hidden or an ostensi- 
| ble one ?” inquired Cuthbert at this point. 

“It isn’t doing me quite justice, you 
know,” continued Golightley, shaking his 
head, with a somewhat melancholy smile, 
but not otherwise noticing this interrup- 
tion. “ You’ll never know—no one can ever 
know—I speak frankly to you, dear boy, as 
I could to no one else—ever know what a 
life of self-abnegation mine has been. You 
don’t know how constantly you’ve been in 
|my thoughts. Damn it, you know, Cuth- 


bert, I give religion and all religious virtues 
a wide berth—a man like myself necessarily 


|outgrows that sort of thing; but I have a 
| code, and, frankly, I consider it none the 
| worse that it’s not dependent on supersti- 
tious nonsense: well, what I mean to say is, 
|a man of my principles could not but have 
| the welfare of you two in view in whatever 
lhe did. I was obliged to draw heavily 
sometimes, I dare say ; sometimes, perhaps, 
| I didn’t realize, in the absorption and ex- 
| citement of the moment, how comparatively 
small the income of the estate really was; 
| but I never hesitated, because I knew your 
interests were as mine, and—” 

“Nikomis,” said Cuthbert, with the def- 
erence which he invariably observed in his 
intercourse with that dusky personage, “ be 
| kind enough to give Mr. Golightley some 
| more buckwheats.” 

“Tt amounts to just this,” resumed Go- 
| lightley, taking this second interruption in 
| very good part, and giving his long forefin- 
| ger an expository up-and-down movement— 

“just this: ’ve had my innings, and now 
1 want you to take yours. I suppose you 
| won’t deny that there’s Urmson blood in all 
jofus? If lm rich, I’ve a right to make you 
and Garth rich too—and Mildred and Elinor 
|into the bargain. And it did me good to 
| hear that Garth was a painter, because that 
| gave me an avenue, you know—” 
| Perceiving that he was understood, Go- 
lightley threw up his finger and continued 
| his breakfast. 
| “But,” observed Cuthbert, after a pause, 
| “all this does not touch my riddle.” 

“See here: it isn’t possible—you know 
too much of the world, my dear brother, if 
not of me—to suspect me of any rivalry? 
It would be entirely out of the question. 
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Of course I’m not so insincere as to deny | peculiar. John had just lost his fortune— 
that were I to enter the lists against a boy| or rather he had just lost Mildred’s: the 
like Garth, he could have no chance; but | money was all hers. And, very singularly, | 
it’s out of the question, for twenty reasons. | had just been successful in—a—a large spec- 
The girl is devilishly attractive, but for a | ulation, which put me in possession of funds 
man of great social experience like myself, | enough, as I just said, to make the whole of 
the position of husband, of allthings— To|us comfortable for the rest of our lives, 


tell you the truth, Cuthbert,” continued Go- 
lightley, resuming his finger confidentially, 
“ Madge Danver—Madge Danver is nothing 
but a country girl to-day; but unless all 
signs fail, and I am greatly mistaken, the 
opportunities—you understand—of fashion- 
able life and the world will develop that 
country girl into a—Circe! and a man like 
myself—a social Ulysses, so to say—doesn’t 
entangle himself with Circes. I tell you 
frankly, my dear Cuthbert, I consider my 
nephew a bold man; he shows all the in- 
trepidity of youth; but, by George, if I were 
in his shoes, I'd tie Ciree to the door-post. 
She’s clever enough as it is, and if ever she 
comes to know her own power—look out!” 

“What you say doesn’t make me any less 
in love with her than I was before,” return- 
ed Cuthbert, as he pensively stirred his tea; 
“and I can not suppose Garth to be any 
more open to reason on such a matter than 
Iam. However,I don’t presume to ques- 
tion the accuracy of your insight any more 
than the reality of your self-abnegation. 
But if you happen to wish to put both be- 
yond the possibility of cavil, I can tell you 
how to do it.” 

Golightley stroked his mustache with the 
tips of his fingers, and brought forward his 
temple locks over his ears, but would not 
further commit himself. 

“Pay your addresses to Miss Margaret 
and take her to Europe, and hand Garth 
over to Miss Elinor.” 

Golightley paid the dryness of his broth- 
er’s humor the tribute of an arch “ Ha! ha!” 
Then, still caressing gently various parts of 
his countenance, he spoke, dreamily: “ Nel- 
lie, sweet Nellie—ah, there’s the woman for a 
wife, if a wife there must be! Gentle blood, 
high breeding, culture, accomplishments. 
Nature full of tenderness and passion, if you 
can only arouse it; that coldness, pride, 
high-mightiness, merely superficial, you 
know—the feminine shield to screen the 
feelings she dare not discover. Dear child, 
she idolizes me: too good for me, of course ; 
but I owe a duty to her and to Mildred. 
I owe them a duty—I owe them a duty. 
An exquisite reserve and refinement about 
Nellie.” 

“ Her manner toward you shows it. How 
long have you been betrothed ?” 

“Eh? Well, that’s a matter—that shows 
the kind of girl Nellie is. I speak to you, 
my dear old chap, with perfect unreserve. 
I proposed to her, you see; I proposed to 
her the week after poor old John Tenter- 








den’s death. The circumstances were a bit | money was your own.’ 








Well, of course, that turned the tables com- 
pletely for Nellie and me, and she, with 
her refined sensitiveness, you know, felt it, 
She’d have taken me at half a word while 
I was poor and she was rich, but as soon as 
it was the other way, she drew back. She 
said to herself, ‘He’s acting from a feeling 
of charity; he sees we’re poor and alone, and 
he asks me to marry him as being the only 
way of securing us his wealth and protec- 
tion.’ So what does she do but refuse me. 
By George! I was really—really touched. 
Such refinement, such high breeding: risk- 
ing the loss of me, you know, rather than com- 
promise the integrity of her independence. 
Oh, it was very fine! And she went on 
and talked about earning her own living as 
a concert player, and all that, and of course, 
understanding just what was in her mind, I 
humored her, and proposed coming over 
here until business matters can be arranged, 
and allowed the whole question of our mar- 
riage to hang fire. It suited me better, too; 
for I shall have to look about for a resi- 
dence, and find out what climate suits her 
best, and, between you and me, school my 
mind to bid farewell to bachelorhood—ha! 
ha!” 

“Insight is power,” observed Cuthbert, 
quietly. “If all men were like you, the 
course of true love wouldrun smooth. But 
I fancy Miss Elinor has her share of insight 
likewise. Did she not come pretty near the 
truth in her conception of your motives ?” 

“Well, you have insight too!” admitted 
Golightley, with a smile. “But I do care 
for the dear girl, and she’s of a kind that 
wears well. Do you know,” he added, after 
a moment, “I was really delighted when 
poor John’s fortune left him, and came, as 
it were, into my pocket. I'll tell you why. 
You see, he was a man totally devoid of 
administrative and business ability. By 
George, Cuthbert, that child Nellie under- 
stood ten times as much about business as 
he did. Well, he had the greatest depend- 
ence on my judgment, and so on, and want- 
ed me to manage every thing for him, and 
insisted on telling me what he had done or 
thought of doing, and asking my advice; 
and I would say to him, ‘John, I can’t take 
the responsibility of managing all this in- 
fernal great property of yours: ’m a man 
of no wealth myself, and if you were to lose 
any thing by my advice, how could I replace 
it? ‘Replace it! says he; ‘if you'll assume 
the position of my steward, I shall no more 
think of calling you to account than if the 
I used to joke with 
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him ana that, and one day, about a month | I mean, was the fact th: at it had gone in the 
hefore the crash came, said I, ‘Look here, | same crisis that had made me. I tell you, 
John, the money belongs to Mildred, and | Cuthbert, it made me feel very queerly. Who 
she and I are brother and sister; what do | can tell, you know—who can tell whether 
you say to deeding the whole of it over to} some of poor John’s property may not actu- 
me, and then all of you coming to live with | ally have passed into my possession? I as- 
me as my guests? ‘Say? cries dear old| sure you, my dear Cuthbert, I almost felt as 
John, in that hearty way of his, ‘I say come | though some infernal fatality had brought 
on! get ready the deed, and Mildred and I} to pass, in this way, precisely that ‘ transfer’ 
will sign.’ Well, I had a great laugh at | that we had been joking about a few weeks 
him, you may be sure; but I thought then| before. Poor John! he never suspected; but 
it would have been better alf round if it| that notion crossed my mind, and has both- 
could have been so. I never saw a man so} ered me ever since. Who knows? Some- 
worried about financial questions; he was} body must have lost what I gained, of course, 
so devilishly conscientious about his duty, | and why not poor John as well as any body 
and always afraid he wasn’t doing the right | else? Well, it decided me on one point—I 
thing by Mildred’s legacy, as he called it.| made a vow that day that I would never 
Probably we didn’t imagine, at that time, |} gamble in stocks again as long as I live.” 

how soon our mutual position would be re- “You're as wise after success as before. 
versed in earnest. I’ve forgotten whether | Such good luck could hardly be repeated, 
I ever told you the circumstances, dear| certainly. But do I understand you to say 
brother.” that the amount of Mr. Tenterden’s loss was 

“Thave forgotten it, if you have,” returned | the same as what you won ?” 

Cuthbert, fixing his eyes on the other’s face. “Oh, much greater; John must have lost 

‘The coincidence was so curious. From a great deal over one hundred thousand, at 
some confused statements of poor John’s Ij least. But the reason I’ve bored you with 
fancy most of his investments were in South | all this, dear boy, was so you might compre- 
American stock, which was thought to be | hend my attitude and feeling toward Mil- 
very good at that time. In fact, it stood so} dred and Elinor. I felt, by George, as if all 
high that I was tempted to dabble a little | I had belonged to them; and the thought 
init myself. I happene d to hear of a good | that that thousand pounds which John lent 
opening, and in I went with every penny I| me may have been the means of losing him 
had. This was not long after that talk with | every thing he had—well, you can imagine, 
John. One morning I went on Change and | better than I can tell you, the way it was 
found there was a corner. Unless I could| with me.” 
buy a thousand pounds’ worth within two “ But Mrs. Tenterden seems to think there 
hours, I would lose all I had; if I could} was a robbery, or some sort of foul play.” 
buy, I stood a chance of making seventy-| “Dear good Mildred! I’ve sometimes had 
five to eighty thousand sterling. There} half a mind to tell her, right out, that if any 
never nad been such a grand opportunity | body is to be apprehended on that count, it 
known. Well, I hadn’t ten pounds ready | might just as well be me as the next man! 
money to my name. I thought a minute,| Poor dear Mildred! She’s a clever wom- 
and then I went straight to John. ‘Lend/an in many ways, too, and delicious all 
me @ thousand pounds,’ said I. You see, I| through; but you know how unreasonable 
was certain of not losing, and I knew how women will get now and then; no doing 
glad dear John would be at having been | any thing with them. Yes, she had some 
the means of making me a millionaire. He | wild idea that there had been a conspiracy 
wrote a check on the spot. By George,| and fraud and forgery, and I don’t know 
Cuthbert,” exclaimed Golightley at this} what not; and it was all I could do to pre- 
point, “he was as good and kind a fellow vent her setting a detective at work, at ten 
as ever lived on this earth, and if there is a| pounds per diem, to hunt down the guilty 
heaven, he’s in it now.” ones. Dear good soul that she is! Well, I 

“We will assume there is a heaven,” said | hope to make her more comfortable than 
Cuthbert. ‘Go ahead.” she could ever have made herself.” 

“Well, not to make a long story of it, I} Cuthbert sat staring at his brother in si- 
used that check just where it was needed, | lence, and seemingly in a fit of abstraction, 
and a week afterward I paid back to John | until at last the latter, having finished his 
the thousand I owed him, and had left to| breakfast, rose from the table and turned 
my credit, all told, just eighty-three thou-| toward the fire-place. There sat old Niko- 
sand pounds sterling. I didn’t tell him! mis in her corner, apparently fast asleep: 
then; merely said I'd made a good thing,| as well she might be, under stress of so 
thanks to him, and turned the conversation. | much powwow that concerned her not. Go- 
I meant to surprise him afterward. Poor) lightley, who had perhaps quite forgotten 
John! five days after that, we knew that | her existence for the time being, stood scru- 
every thing he had was gone; and what was | tinizing her for a moment, and then strolled 
devilish strange, considered as a coincidence, | to the window. 
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become of that boy of yours, old chap ?” 

“ Before he comes,” said Cuthbert, rousing 
himself and passing his hand up over his 
forehead with a sigh, “I want you to listen 
to a few more enigmas about the picture.” 


“Tt is nearly time to be under way for | 


sie 
In a minute Garth’s forcible step was 
the picnic,” he remarked. “What can have heard through the house. He flung open 


|the kitchen door abruptly, and seeing his 
| father seated alone at the table, came 


. . . for- 
ward with his cap still on his head, and his 
face flushed and frowning. He sat down 
opposite his father, and pulled a letter ont 


“Make haste, then, for here he is!” Go-| of his pocket, the envelope of which bore a 


lightley exclaimed, from the window-seat. 


foreign postmark. 





T would seem, at a first glance, that any 
history of a nation or of an institution 
which should consist almost exclusively of 
biographical sketches and anecdotal remi- 
niscences of its most eminent official char- 
acters would not be very close or very phil- 
osophical. So many elements, operating 
from beneath as well from above, and pro- 
ceeding from without as well as from with- 
in, combine to form the warp and woof of 
history; there are so many influences, some 
of them pressing silently and unobtrusively 
through long periods of time, but yet with 
steady and even obstinate force, which 
weave circumstances and shape events; the 
people are ever such important though often 
unrecognized factors in every problem af- 
fecting the growth of a nation or of a sys- 
tem, or even of the evolution of a religion 
or of a philosophy: so numerous and recip- 
rocal, so inextricably implicated and deftly 
interwoven, are these various forces, that 
any record which ignores either of them, or 
fails to assign them their due influence— 
whether to retard or to hasten, to hold in 
equilibrium or to push on in advance, to de- 
velop to perfection or to ripen into decay 
and dissolution—can not claim, in any true 
and exalted sense, to be history—the art 
which assumes to present to us “the very 
age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure.” 

And yet if we recall the productions of 
those who have pursued this branch of lit- 
erary art, it will be found that, for the most 
part, this method of writing history, though 
on an expanded scale, has been the usual 
one; and that historians who have been 
the most popular of late years have been so 
in the proportion that their canvas was 
crowded with figures, each one of which 
was depicted with the most minute detail. 
As we commonly know it, history confines 
the attention exclusively to those who have 
been active, or perhaps great, as soldiers, 
civilians, scholars, and churchmen, while 
the people are as completely unnoted as 
though they were literally 

“a mass 
Of bones and muscles, framed to till the soil 
A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it.” 


It is either a lengthened and grand roll of 
famous characters, or a brilliant picture in 
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which a crowd of inferior but not obscure 
or ignoble actors are made to revolve around 
a single central and conspicuous one, 

Nevertheless, inferior as its place may be 
in true art, history of this kind has its uses, 
At the least, it is full of entertainment. 
Men crave a hero, whether in a romance or 
a history; and there is dramatic piquancy 
in a regular succession of rounded events, 
distributed with scenic effect, participated 
in by leading actors, and resulting in their 
glorious success or tragic overthrow. And 
so it comes that, although we may not say 
with Sir Thomas Browne, “ Mummy has be- 
come merchandise,” we may declare that 
Clio has been transformed into nearly each 
one of her sister Muses. 

A book has been recently written by Rev, 
F. Arnold, late of Christ-church, Oxford, 
England, which applies this method of pre- 
senting history to the Church of England, 
and has the merit of narrowing the canvas 
within the scantiest limits and of crowding 
it with an endless array of attractive fig- 
ures, some painted with elaborate finish, and 
others sketched with a few light and grace- 
ful touches. Eliminating not only the en- 
tire body of the inferior clergy and laity, 
but also all the great civilians, statesmen, 
and others whose influence upon the Church 
of England has been powerful and unre- 
mitting, under the title of Our Bishops and 
Deans,* he undertakes to give a view of the 
present state of the “Establishment” by a 
series of biographical sketches of dignita- 
ries, none of whom are under the rank of 
an archbishop, a bishgp, or a dean. And 
although a work on such a plan can not 
possibly rise to the level of history in any 
severe and scientific sense, it may yet, as 
Mr. Arnold’s volumes really do, sparkle with 
interesting and entertaining facts, many of 
which relate to particulars of the Church 
of England which are very imperfectly un- 
derstood in this country. 

Especially interesting to the large body 
of intelligent Americans who are outside 
the Episcopal fold, but who are eager to be- 
come familiar with religious movements in 





* Our Bishops and Deans. By the Rev. F, Arnotn, 
B.A., late of Christ-church, Oxford. In 2 volumés. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1975, 
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the whole field of Christian organization, is | banks of the Cherwell and the Isis, have 


the survey which Mr. Arnold makes of the | 
reat ecclesiastical parties of the Anglican 
Church. It is, perhaps, true that neither | 
of the great parties which he describes | 
would accept his portraitures as strictly 
correct, and doubtless they are colored to 
some extent by his own theoretical views. 


Nevertheless, they are candid, free from | 


acerbity, and betray so little evidence of 
partisanship as to make it difficult to decide 
to which party he himself belongs. What 
follows is in part a summary, in part a par- 
aphrase, and in part a literal reproduction 
of Mr. Arnold’s narrative. 

Mr. Arnold says there have been three 
principal movements in the Chureh of En- 
gland during the Victorian era—that is, since 
the accession of Queen Victoria—which he 
classifies as the High-Church movement, the 
Broad-Church, and the Ritualistic. These 
he again classifies as High, Low, and Broad ; 
and he further accepts the following subdi- 
visions suggested by Mr. Conybeare: 1. Low- 
Church: normal type, “Evangelical;” exag- 
gerated type, Recondite; stagnant type, Low 
and Slow. 2. High-Church: normal type, 
Anglican ; exaggerated type, Tractarian ; 
stagnant type, High and Dry. 3. Broad- 
Church: normal type, liberal; exaggerated 
type, concealed infidels ; stagnant type, only 
about a score in number. 

In point of time, the Oxford era, which 
gave an impetus to the High-Church party, 
was earlier than the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria; but its outcome in perversions to 
Rome was manifested a few years after the 
accession, When, to use an expressive figure 
of Julius Hare’s, “men had ogled and flirted 
with the Church of Rome while submitting 
with a sigh to the bond which tied them to 
the Church of England, and the ogling and 
flirtation had now gone to the extent of an 
actual elopement.” One good effect of the 
movement was that it gave rise to more nu- 
merous and more valuable writings in the- 
ology than had been known for many years. 
Another effect was an enormous extension 
of the episcopate; and the multiplication 
of churches, chapels, services, and clergy is 
also to be ascribed to the High-Church par- 
ty mainly. To give a formal date to the 
origin of the modern Anglican or High- 
Church party, and its offshoot the Ritualist- 
ic party, it may be said to have been inau- 
gurated in 1833, by an able knot of scholars, 





chiefly of Oriel College, Oxford, who met and | 


solemnly pledged themselves to revive An- 
glican principles; and for this purpose they 
began the famous “Tracts for the Times.” 
This little knot—Newman, Pusey, Ward, 


Manning, Maskell, Palmer, and others—who | the two countries. 


then debated on high spiritual themes in 
the college common-room, or lingered in 


gone far silently to revolutionize the eccle- 


|siastical character of England, and have 


left a marked impression on the religious 
thought of the entire Christian world. At 
its outset the movement appears to have 
| had a political rather than a religious cause. 
| The ecclesiastical atmosphere of the Church 
of England was in a state of calm. The old 
| Jacobite and Non-juror troubles were stilled, 
| and, there being little else to dispute about, 
controversy had settled down to debates con- 
cerning Arminianism and Calvinism. Even 
| young ladies exchanged essays and letters 
on this entertaining subject. The calm was 
inow to be broken, and this unsettled and 
insoluble problem was to give way to an 
agitation of a more vigorous character. The 
subject that now prominently emerged, un- 
der the masterly pilotage of the writers of 
the “Tracts for the Times,” was a recom- 
mencement in a new form and under new 
conditions of the old conflicts of Elizabeth- 
an and Carolinian days, in which the High- 
Churchman exhibited many of the charac- 
teristics of Laud’s “ Anglican” and Charles’s 
“Cavalier,” until he pushed his views to that 
extravagant extreme in which his faith and 
liberty were handed over alike to ultramon- 
tanism. 

The first of these celebrated tracts appear- 
ed on the 9th of September, 1833. It is a 
singular fact that while none of the great 
religious and intellectual movements of the 
era have derived much originative impulse 
from prelatical dignitaries, the first note 
that was sounded in the “ Tracts” was that 
of “ Apostolical Succession.” In this first 
tract the hypothesis of disestablishment 
was strongly put forward. It argued that 
the church is distinct from the state, ante- 
rior to the state, separable from the state, 
and that the separation would be a good 
thing. “Give us our own and let us go!” 
was the exclamation of the Anglican. Nor 
have they swerved from these principles; 
and many a sound Dissenter, who detests 
prelacy as much as he does popery, has 
been astonished to find himself in strong 
political alliance with men whose theology 
he detests, and whose office and work he 
vilipends. It is thought there was at this 
time an unconscious understanding between 
the Tractarians and the ultramontanes. It 
is certain there was a simultaneous move- 
j}ment in Great Britain and France, bearing 
in the latter country a strong resemblance 
to the Oxford movement, and participated 
in by such men as Montalembert and La- 
mennais; but the effect on those engaged 
in the movement was widely different in 
In France it resulted 
in making Catholics more Catholic, throw- 
ing them into the zealous advocacy of the 


| 


converse or meditation in the leafy cloister | extremest ultramontane views; in England 


of the Broad Walks, or in the parks by the 
Vou. LII.—No. 310.—37 





its effect was to pervert those who began 
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as Protestants from the faith and practice 
which they sought to purify to the same 


creed which the French Catholic revivalists | 


reached by a natural development. 
It would be an error to suppose that the 


High-Church party of England is homoge- | 


neous, and that all its members share the 
ideas which were advanced by the origina- 
tors of the Oxford movement. A consider- 
able portion of it undoubtedly does so, and 
has passed into Ritualism on the way Rome- 


ward; but far the larger portion of the | 


party is stanchly opposed to both Roman- 
ism and Ritualism; and while some of the 
High-Church bishops tolerate Ritualism on 
the score of its harmlessness, it is asserted 


by no less an authority than the Archbishop | 


of Canterbury that “there is not one who 
is in favor of it.” Those bishops who toler- 
ate or deal gently with it are of the opinion 
that it is only esthetic and sensational, pro- 
ceeding from a zealous desire to do outward 
honor to God by some extraordinary mani- 
festations; and that if left alone it will ex- 
hibit itself in some other and useful form. 
The Low-Church or Evangelical party of 
the Church of England, as it is now con- 
stituted, took its rise early in the present 
century, and it has not gone through the 
disturbing and alarming changes and devel- 
opments that have characterized the High 


and the Broad Church parties. Originating | 


in a simpler and more distinctive purpose, 
it has adhered tenaciously to it, and has 
maintained its homogeneousness far more 
successfully than either ofthe related branch- 
es. The immediate originators of this act- 
ive branch of the Church were a few clergy- 
men and laymen, who, profoundly impressed 
by the spiritual darkness and rampant 
wickedness of the times, met ip the first 
year of this century to concert plans for 
arousing the religious life of the country, 
and for scattering the Scriptures broadcast 
upon the world. Leaving the intellectual 
side of religion, together with sacerdotal 
and sacramental theories or dogmas, to the 
Anglican branch of the High-Church party, 
and yet more resolutely ignoring and even 
abhorring the esthetic devices and ceremo- 
nial symbolism of the Ritualistic branch, 
while it regarded with grave distrust the 
rationalistic tendency of the Broad-Church 
branch, the Evangelical party addressed it- 
self in the most direct and practical way to 
the hearts and consciences of men, dealing 
plainly and severely with the temptations 
and difficulties of life, and urging upon the 
natural man the child-like reception of su- 
pernatural truth. Especially is it Protest- 
ant, in the sense of opposition to Romish 
dogmas and pretensions; and it is earnest 
in its advocacy of the great body of relig- 
ious truth as defined in articles and formu- 
laries by the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Those who constitute it regard 


the Reformation with a love and pride that 
are only equaled in intensity by the ayer. 
sion which is felt toward it by the more 
advanced High-Church party and all the 
Ritualists. 

Largely composing the Evangelical party 
are the Moderate Churchmen, who, indeed, 
attach importance to forms, ceremonies, and 
| ecclesiastical order, but are yet true to the 
fundamental principles of the Evangelicals, 
| They all look upon questions of ritual wit} 
a view to their relation to questions of dog- 
ma, and are adamantine in resistance to 
rites when their whole significance depends 
on the doctrine which they are supposed to 

teach. So long as rites are subordinate to 
'and conservative of doctrine, they admit 
them; but when they assume to convey, or 
| color, or originate doctrine, they reject them, 
| As a body they not only contend earnestly 
| for purity of faith, but they are eminently 
J 
| 


zealous in good works. Their work in the 
thorough organization and associated effort 
of their parishes is admirable, especially in 
the sphere of house-to-house visitation. 
Their teaching is uniformly earnest, simple, 
practical. Their zeal and activity in mis- 
sions are intense, and their contributions in 
furtherance of them enormous, having been 
a million and a quarter of dollars in a single 
year. The machinery they employ is more 
extensive than that of any other body, and 
the results of their efforts at home and 
abroad are the highest known in the Church. 
Their preachers excel in oratory, and the 
public meetings at Exeter Hall and else- 
where, upon which they rely for spreading 
their principles and extending their influ- 
ence, are remarkable for their size and en- 
thusiasm. Vigorous exhortation is the char- 
acteristic of their school of preaching, and 
it is generally seconded by an earnest and 
energetic spiritual life. So powerful has 
been their example in the matter of pulpit 
oratory, and so wide its influence, that it has 
been imitated by both the High and the 
Broad Church. branches, which now rival 
the Evangelicals in this important method 
of infusing religious life and awakening re- 
ligious activities. In like manner the great 
attention which they gave to hymnology, 
and the development and improvement 
which they effected in it, as also their ex- 
traordinary efforts for missions, have react- 
ed upon both the other branches of the Es- 
tablishment, and have caused them also to 
push forward both these great agencies with 
zeal and success. 

The Broad-Church is largely indebted to 
the poet Coleridge. Although he may not 
strictly be called its founder, he was the 
source of inspiration of several of its ablest 
and most zealous architects. Julius Hare 
and John Frederick Denison Maurice, both 
men of brilliant intellectual gifts, rare pow- 
ers of reasoning, rich learning, and an enthu- 
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siasm that never chilled or became languid, | as poets, historians, travelers, philosophers, 
were his disciples, and the characteristics scientists, statesmen, pastors, preachers, and 
of the master remained impressed upon them orators. The roll is a brilliant one, and is 
with unmistakable distinctness throughout imposing by its numbers. We can only 
all their after-lives. The more immediate glance at a few of its more prominent fig- 
founders of the Liberal Theology, which dis- | ures. 
tinguished the Broad-Church from its sister The Bishop of Peterborough—Dr. Magee 
branches, were Dr. Arnold, the celebrated |—is perhaps the greatest orator of the 
master of Rugby, his pupil, Julius Hare, and Church of England, and by many is thought 
Hare’s friend and ally, Maurice. Arnold was | to be the greatest oratorin England. First, 
earnest, fair-minded, catholic in the noblest | as to his style, he is never in the slightest 
sense. Saturated with the learning of Ger- | degree slipshod or hesitating, his words are 
many, he was yet thoroughly orthodox. He | always arranged with perfect symmetry, and 
was learned, he was eloquent, and his in- | his language is equally rich and faultless, 
tense hatred of moral evil gave heat and | and, it may be added, equally effective also, 
light to all within the sphere of his influ- | whether he is in the pulpit, or addressing 
ence. Like Arnold, Julius Hare never de- | thousands at a Church Congress or in a pub- 
generated into latitudinarianism. He was lic meeting, or in his seat in the House of 
a student, a thinker, and an orator. A Lords. Each of his oratorical efforts has 
profound reasoner and subtle analyst, he | a unity of design and an elaborateness of 
despised mere partisan controversy. His construction which exhibit that highest 
personal example of Christian living was aj art, the art which conceals art. His lan- 
perpetual and noble testimony for the re- | guage has been likened to a clear, bright, 
ligion he professed. An advanced liberal, | fresh-flowing river, rushing forth with the 
he was rigidly orthodox, and his teaching | light and sparkle of a mountain stream; 
was at once catholic and evangelical. Mau-j| and his speeches are replete not only with 
rice, the other of the original founders of | natural wit, but with severe logical power, 
the Liberal Theology, was a philosopher | and a depth of reasoning such as belongs 
who gave a theological coloring to his phi- | only to profound thinkers. A person who 
losophy, and a theologian who gave a phil- | has listened to him says, “We have seen 
osophical tone to his theology. He was a| him hold up imploring hands to check the 
profound and accomplished thinker, and | diapason of cheers which would rob him of 
was unsurpassed for culture and breadth of | his precious minutes.” He has the fire and 
intellect. He delighted in the intellectual | spontaneity of the born orator, and is a 
process of inquiry, and had an extraordina- | complete master of that spoken speech which 
ry power in concentrating abstract thought | is essential to the full idea of an orator. Mr. 
on contemporary history. Hence all his} Arnold thinks the Bishop of Peterborough 
speculations were directed to some form of | formed his style originally by carefully writ- 
action—for the benefit of working-men, for | ing out his speeches, but that now they have 
the advancement of truth and freedom, for | attained to the ultimate excellence of com- 
the cause of woman’s education, for the es- | bining all the strength of preparation with 
tablishment of working-men’s colleges, and | the charm and readiness of unpremeditated 
for efforts to throw light on questions which | speech. The bishop is an active debater, 
should affect the condition and prospects} one of the most active in the House of 
of all men who earned their bread by the | Lords. He rejoices in the fray of debate, 
sweat of their brow. The school which | rejoices “to drink delight of battle with his 
these able and earnest men founded has in | peers.” He is much given to elaborate per- 
the main preserved the character which | orations, and some of them are splendid 
they first impressed upon it; but it sits un-| specimens of polished rhetoric. All his ef- 
easily beneath definite confessions of faith ; | forts are marked by intrepidity, genius, and 
it handles the Divine Word somewhat free-| close and searching analysis; and those 
ly, perhaps hardly reverently; it prefers to | which he has put forth in Parliament are 
trace the ethical meanings of the Scripture remarkable for their temper, prudence, and 
narrative rather than to dwell upon their | large statesmanship. 
prophetical and spiritual import; it con- Canon Liddon, if inferior to the Bishop 
fines its views to the human and historical | of Peterborough as an orator, has been pro- 
side of things, and with regard to the su- | nounced by Dean Stanley, a most competent 
pernatural it leans to rationalistic theories; | judge, “the greatest preacher of the age.” 
its tendency is to push its catholicity to| His sermons are seldom less than an hour 
latitudinarianism, instead of contracting it | long, and oftentimes exceed an hour in 
within definite and strict articles of faith | their delivery. An eminent Non-conformist 
and a narrow exclusiveness as to church | preacher writes that on one occasion he list- 
order and government. ened to Dr. Liddon “with unabated inter- 
Among the clergy and prelates of these | est for an hour and twenty minutes.” His 
three great schools or parties of the Church | sermons are not merely hortatory, though 
of England are many men who are eminent | he is a splendid declaimer, but are marvels 
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of compression and condensation, notwith- 
standing their length, and they are so at- 
tractive that he invariably draws immense 
audiences. The announcement that he is to 
preach any where in the kingdom is one 
that always widely excites curiosity and in- 
terest, and long before the hour of service 
commences the cathedral or church is sure 
to be densely packed. In instances where 
the admission has been by ticket, the tickets 
have been disposed of days before, and hard- 
ly any amount of interest is sufficient to ob- 
tain one. Canon Liddon’s audiences are 
usually largely made up of clergymen, in- 
cluding the most eminent of the clergy and 
prelates. They also attract men who are 
eminent in polities, literature, science, and 
art, while the people are always present in 
thousands. When about to preach, he makes 
his way with a quiet, rapid tread to the pul- 
pit, while an indefinable thrill of emotion— 
a contagion belonging to the hour and the 
scene—is felt by the vast audience. With 
a natural, earnest gesture, he at once buries 
his face in his hands to pray. When he 
faces you, you are impressed with his strik- 
ing and somewhat monastic appearance, and 
by his remarkable likeness to St. Augustine 
in Ary Scheffer’s celebrated picture of Au- 
gustine and Monica. The impression deep- 
ens, if you have ever been a student of 
Augustine, as you follow the chain of his 
discourse. You might fancy there was a 
monk before you, and the impression is help- 
ed by the rapid and almost imperceptible 
act of adoration with which Dr. Liddon ac- 
companies every mention of The Name. It 
is stated on high authority that this great 
preacher has spent years in studying preach- 
ing as it is practiced on the Continent, and 
has formed himself on the best models in 
France and Italy, with the greatest of which 
he need not shrink from conyparison. He 
reproduces what is best in the most cele- 
brated Catholic orators, disregarding mere 
externals, and appealing to the deepest 
sense of humanity—the passion, the tragedy, 
the will, and the emotions of men. Almost 
in his first sentence you see the essential 
character of his oratory. His manuscript is 
by his side, but he is liberated from its 
chains ; he almost knows it by heart, and he 
declaims it in a way that is as grand as it is 
peculiar. 

It is impossible, the human mind being 
constituted as it is, that any sermon such as 
Dr. Liddon’s could be spoken extemporane- 
ously. You might as well expect a man to 
extemporize in lyrics or epigrams. His ser- 
mons have evidently been polished and re- 
polished to the last degree of finish and 
point; it is easy to see that he has lavished 
all his power of thought and elaboration 
upon them. The leading characteristic of 
his oratory is the uniform high pressure of 
his impassioned speech. It has no emi- 


nences or depressions. It is the monot 


: ony 
of eloquence, the equable speed and rush of 


an express train. His eye kindles ; his hy 
is thrown back as that of a war-horse: you 
detect the nervous, sinewy grasp and clut, h 
of his fingers. No sooner have you beey 
startled and attracted by his vivid and orig- 
inal manner than some modern name of fa. 
miliar allusion, some clear and trenchant 
thought, is presented to your attention, and 
at once brings you fairly abreast some re- 
ligious aspect of the time. As he clinches 
some argument or summarizes some analy 
sis with keen and remorseless logic, his face 
is momentarily illumined with a smile of 
triumph. The electric link that connects 
the orator and his hearers is touched, and 
the orator himself feels that he is carrying 
with him the convictions and the hearts of 
those before him. There is a pause—only 
too slight—before he branches into another 
division of his subject; and your mind is 
kept at the extremest tension as you at- 
tempt to follow the course of the argument 
through his terse, glittering, incisive sen- 
tences, which follow keenly and swiftly, like 
the closely articulated steps of a mathemat- 
ical demonstration. Hitherto he has been 
logical; now he becomes rhetorical; as he 
turns to the practical part of his subject and 
its peroration, the closed fist is relaxed into 
the open palm. If up to this point he has 
sought to convince the reason, he now con- 
centrates his efforts on piercing the heart 
by some touch of exquisite pathos or some 
note of heart-stirring appeal; and probably 
the final peroration takes the form of simple, 
sarnest prayer to the Deity, with an effect 
of awe and sublimity almost impossible to 
be deseribed. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, is one of the greatest living masters 
of the English tongue, and the possessor of 
varied and extensive attainments. He is 
eminent as a poet, scholar, critic, traveler, 
and controversialist, but it is chiefly to his 
qualifications as a preacher that we would 
now direct attention. 

His sermons have a distinctive character. 
They have a large infusion of the leading 
article, and frequently address themselves 
to the prevailing thought or the great events 
of the day. This tendency is illustrated by 
an anecdote that is told of a dignitary of the 
Church, who went one Sunday morning to 
service at Westminster Abbey, it having been 
announced that the dean would preach. 
“How did you like the sermon?” asked the 
lady with whom he was staying. “Oh,” 
was the reply, “it was very good: there 
was nothing to object to; but it was not 


Tl 
ad 


| what I went to hear; I went to hear about 


the way to heaven, and I only heard about 
Palestine.” He seeks to make his sermons 


| vivid and interesting by bringing anec- 


| 


dotes and letters and history under contri- 
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bution; and in the effort his imagery is 
often colored by local allusions, and even 
his subject is suggested by local cireum- 
stances. Thus, at Venice he preached on 
he text, “ How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in @ strange land?” at Rome, on the 
subject of “St. Paul at Rome ;” at the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine, from the appropri- 
ate text, “ This Agar is Mount Sinai in Ara- 
ia?” at Jerusalem the subject was “ Christ 
on earth and Christ in heaven.” His ser- 
mons are remarkable for their brevity, sel- 
dom exceeding ten or fifteen minutes in the 
delivery. He has no action, and his voice 
is monotonous and thin and weak. His 
physique is not imposing. Frequently, when 
he has preached in the Abbey or in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, he could hardly be heard beyond 
immediate circle that surrounded him. 
He rarely preaches the same sermon twice, 
is ever ready to advocate from the pulpit 
any cause which receives his approval, and 
although he certainly lacks the highest 
qualities of an orator, the eloquence of his 
language is very ornate and winning. To 
isten to his sermons is highly enjoyable. 
[They contain many a vein of literary and 
historical allusion as rich as any in Macau- 
Occasionally he introduces in a trans- 
lation a suggestive sentence from a Greek or 
Latin author, or from some foreign modern 
Now he will give an extract from 
a play of Sophocles, now from a dialogue of 
Plato, and again from the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. His versatility, his imagi- 
nation, and his pictorial power are amazing 
and fascinating. 

Dean Goulburn, so widely and favorably 
known in America by his Thoughts on Per- 
sonul Religion, his Pursuit of Holiness, and 
his Sermons, has for many years been among 
the most active and influential of the great 
preachers of the Church of England. At 
Oxford and in London his career was nota- 
ble for its usefulness, and in both places he 
commanded a wide popularity; nor has his 
usefulness or popularity abated with his re- 
moval to the quiet of the Deanery of Nor- 
wich. His real vocation is pastoral and 
public work; and because he has uniform- 
ly addressed himself to the spiritual wants 
of men, wherever he has ministered large 
and attached congregations have gathered 
around him, besides whom he has always 
what is called a large personal following. 
As a preacher, Dr. Goulburn is singularly 
pleasing and impressive. His silvery elo- 
cution is perfect in its way. He reads his 
sermon from the manuscript, but the ser- 
mon thus written has all the freedom and 
grace of an extemporaneous composition. 
He is not a great orator, but his language 
and intonation, which are always calm, meas- 
ured, musical, and earnest, frequently rise to 
a high level of external eloquence. The 
distinctness and propriety of his enuncia- 


the 
ULM 


lay. 


classic. 


tion are exquisite. Tranquillity and solem- 
nity kindling into eloquence are the charac- 
But great as is 
the charm of his manner, it is the superior 
quality of his matter which is the chief ex- 
his 


substance in them. 


teristics of his preaching. 


cellence of sermons. There is always 
They present us with 
the best results of scholarship and criticism, 
without the least ostentation of either. At 
times the argument is elaborate, worked out 
with great skill and in minute detail, and 
illustrated by apt and familiar allusions, so 
as to be easily intelligible to every thought- 


ful listener. At other times there is a care- 


ful exposition of some passage of Scripture, 


in which the text is unfolded and applied 
with great force and amplitude, and withal 
with a gentle tenderness that is very at- 
tractive. But whatever may be the diver- 
sity of thought, or the extent of learning, 
or the wealth of illustration in his sermons, 
Dr. Goulburn’s hearers are always sure of a 
large proportion of direct practical teach- 
ing. What may be considered as the key- 
note of his sermons is devotion. 

To these sketches of a few of the great 
living ornaments of the Church of England 
there remains to be added a brief portrait 
of an imposing figure, the most celebrated 
and, in many respects, the greatest English 
prelate of the last two centuries, who mad 
a more powerful impression on religious 
thought and action in England than any 
other, and whose recent sudden death is yei 
fresh and vivid in the memory of all men. 

Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winches 
ter, was one of the most remarkable char 
acters of modern times, and exhibited a ver 
satility and a fertility of resources that have 
been seldom equaled. In his active anc 
crowded career several distinct careers were 
virtually comprised. In the management 
of two important dioceses he exhibited an 
administrative ability and an energy of 
character that have been rarely paralleled. 
In the House of Lords he gave an atten- 
tion to politics—using the word in its high 
est and best sense—which was exceeded by 
few hereditary legislators, and by not many 
were trained and veteran statesmen. 
In literature his active and versatile pen 
was constantly challenging public atten- 
tion and influencing public thought. In 
society, as one of the most prominent and 
refined of its members, he was a power, 
whether on the public platform or in the 
private drawing-room of its most influen- 
tial rulers. He published; he preached; he 
governed as a bishop; he debated and leg- 
islated in Parliament; his presence was con- 
tinually felt and recognized in all the mul- 
tiplied departments of current public life. 
Now he was speaking at great public en- 
tertainments, such as the dinners of the 
Literary Fund or of the Royal Academy. 
Then, as a rural squire, he was pleasantly 
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haranguing the rustics on the green or in| 


the tent. Now he would address on a week- 
day crowds of laborers in a church or under 
a railway shed; and presently he was away 
off in the north consecrating some gorgeous 
fane. Again, he was down in Kent, preach- 
ing twice on a Sunday at the opening of 
some humble district church; and still 
again, he was busy, with superhuman en- 
ergy, in his diocese, studying the character 
and aptitudes of every clergyman, learning 
the details of every parish, devising practi- 
cal plans for the physical or intellectual or 
spiritual welfare of his people, entertaining 
his clergy with open hospitality at his own 
mansion, or meeting them in conference at 
Oxford or elsewhere. He was tireless. He 
was the lion of the great dinner party; he 
was the leading speaker at public meetings; 
he was the ruling member of a Church Con- 
gress ; he was the most active figure of the 


Convocation. Now he was holding a confir- | 


mation in Paris, now consecrating a church 
in Brussels; and again, we meet him perpet- 
ually in the principal newspapers, in the re- 
ports of learned, or literary, or benevolent 
societies, in correspondence, in pamphlets, 
in contemporary history. His comprehen- 
sive mind seemed equally familiar with the 
greatest principles and the minutest details. 
At one time he was aiding in the attempt 
to uphold or destroy a ministry, or stamping 
the impress of his character on the debates 
and legislation of his country; at another, 
he was objurgating dull-headed church- 
wardens or demolishing a libelous alder- 
man. His correspondence was immense: 
all kinds of peopl wrote to him, and to ev- 
ery one he gave a full and careful answer; 
he would dictate seven letters at a time to 
as many different amanuenses. Few men 
ever lived more in the open air, speaking 
metaphorically ; he was essentially a public 
man. Wherever Christian work was most 
animated and intense, wherever the conflict 
of opinions was keenest, wherever debate 
was most excited, wherever bold and burn- 
ing speech and prompt action were most 
needed, there the form of this brilliant prel- 
ate was ever most prominently to be de- 
scried. 

Bishop Wilberforce has been called the 


leader of the High-Church party, but he | 


was not necessarily a zealous partisan. His 
course was often marked by catholicity, tol- 
erance, and charity; and although in his 
time he sometimes exhibited as much spirit 
and passion as most men in the strife of 
parties and opinions, yet in his latter and 
best years, in his most deliberate moments 
and in his most careful publications, he man- 
ifested a wider charity of wisdom and an 
increasing tenderness of love. He had, per- 
haps, a greater toleration for the Evangel- 


icals than they had for him. He undoubt- | 
edly restrained a great many young men, 


infected by the example of Dr. Newman, Mr. 
Prrgodar cee cnn hrebedaen 
‘ J Om & soy s ing them 
| plenty todo. He astutely induced his liye. 
| ly curates to stick to parish work, arguing 
| that when the mind is occupied with theo- 
| logical problems there is nothing like hard 
work for clarifying thought and getting riq 

|of mental fumes. He did as much in these 
and other matters by his personal tact as 

by his wise rule and splendid eloquence, 

| Though firm and unflinching in carrying 
out a policy, he was moderate, cautious, and 
sensible in devising it. He never appeared 

| to greater advantage than when associating 
with young clergymen and candidates for 
the ministry, to whom his kindly counsel 
and friendly countenance were invaluable, 
and for whose instruction, intellectual and 
spiritual, he was unsparing of his exertions, 
sishop Wilberforce’s oral efforts frequent- 

ly reach the highest point of literary excel- 
lence, and many of them are magnificent 
specimens of Christian oratory. One of 
these, delivered at Manchester in behalf of 
missions, in which he urged the clergy to 
“accompany the march of the nation’s ciy- 
ilization with the blessed seed of the Word 
and the sacraments of the Church of God,” 
was described at the time by the London 
Times as “such eloquence as in former days 
roused nations to a sense of their independ- 
ence, or sent myriads across the habitable 
| world to the resene of a shrine.” And in 
many of them there are an abundant im- 
agery, a wealth of energy and phrase, an 
energetic logic, and an impassioned rheto- 
|ric which may compare favorably with the 
| efforts of the greatest masters of ancient or 
| modern eloquence. In a popular point of 
| view Bishop Wilberforce was, perhaps, seen 
| to the greatest effect as one of the most ac- 
| complished, versatile, and eloquent speakers 
| of the day by his efforts in Parliament and 
on the platform. But his Christian oratory 

probably attained its highest culmination 

| in the pulpit, where a very eminent meas- 
|ure of success in England is at the same 
| time most difficult and most rare. It is no- 
ticeable in his greatest pulpit efforts that 
they do not abound in bursts of eloquence 
or carefully constructed paragraphs which 
are the different centres of a discourse, and 
whither all the other portions converge. 
From first to last, on the other hand, they 
are intensely emotional, and are marked by 
a depth of passionate energy and feeling 
which are suggestive of indefinite resources 
of energy and feeling beyond that which is 
manifested, and which are only held in leash 
by strong self-command and a desire to al- 
low to argument a predominance over feel- 
ing. The wonder is how Bishop Wilberforce 
| was able so perfectly to adapt his oratory 
to his widely various audiences. In Parlia- 
ment his orations were replete with the most 
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em 


plain-spoken language of reproof, the most 
emphatic warnings against sensuality and 
selfishness and indolence and pride, and of 
all that fungous growth of sin which is the 
accompaniment of a high state of civiliza- 
tion. At the university, where he was also 
favorite, there is visible in his sermons 
that wonderful power of suasion which is 
the true secret of genuine rhetoric, together 
with sound learning and sound sense, and 
there are also sustained passages magnifi- 
cent for their simplicity and energy. Fi- 
sally, Bishop Wilberforce was emphatically 
he poor man’s preacher, and occasionally 
displayed his noblest powers before immense 
masses of the working-men, who would cram 
the church to repletion, coming to hear the 
creat preacher, rough and ready from their 
daily toil,in their working dresses. On such 
occasions his eloquence was real, simple, and 
hearty, his language as plain as could be, 
without a word which the most uneducated 
could have misunderstood, the whole invest- 
ed with a charm that was irresistible—the 
charm proceeding from the evident earnest- 
ness, the manifest heartiness, the perfect sin- 
cerity, with which the preacher delivered the 
message he was commissioned to bear. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s suggestions as to the 


methods to be pursued to make an effective | 
preacher will be interesting to those who | 


are willing to listen to the instructions of so 
ereat a master of the sacred art. He con- 


sidered “foolish preaching” and the “ fool- | 
ishness of preaching” to be two things es- | 


sentially different, and was wont to contrast 
to his clergy the too frequent dullness and 
monotony of the pulpit with the care and 
freshness and vigor which characterize the 
leading articles of the newspaper. He de- 
clared simple idleness to be the principal 
cause of poor sermons, and often quoted the 
caustic saying, “The sermon which has cost 
little is worth just what it cost.” Idle preach- 
ers and idle hearers, he would say, go to- 
gether. He had the greatest leaning toward 
extempore preaching, if that can be called ex- 
tempore which should exact the most careful 
preparation, but still dwells strongly on the 
importance of writing one’s sermon. For 
many years, he thought, one sermon a week 
ought to be written; and he further thought 
it well to write out a sermon carefully, and 
then preach from mere notes. 
nary to the preparation of a sermon, Bishop 
Wilberforce dwells emphatically on those 
chief necessities, prayer and study: prayer 
for the blessing of God on the work to be 


done; study, in order to the clear statement | 


of any truth or theological formula involved, 
and to drive it home with the force of real- 
ity and earnestness. He teaches a precious 
truth in an image of poetic beauty that oc- 
curs in one of his own sermons: “In secret 
meditation and prayer that love which is 
the life of ministerial power must evermore 
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| he 


As prelimi- | 


ner 


Vv40 
be nourished, as on the mossy mountain-top 
where the seething mists distill their pre- 
burdens fed the hidden spring- 
heads of the perennial stream which ferti- 
lizes the lower vale.” If any thoughts strike 
you with peculiar power, he would say, se- 
cure them at once. Do not wait till, having 
written or composed all the rest, you come 


c1ous are 


in order to them: such burning thoughts burn 
Never, if 
you can help it, compose except with a fer- 
vent spirit, for whatever is languidly com- 
posed is lifelessly received. Rather stop 
and try whether reading and meditation 
and prayer will not quicken the spirit, than 
drive on heavily when the chariot wheels 
are taken off. So the mighty masters of 
our art have ever done. Bossuet never set 
himself to compose his great sermons with- 
out first reading chapters of Isaiah and por- 
tions of Gregory Nazianzen to kindle his 
own spirit. Study with especial care all 


out. Fix them while you can. 


| statements of doctrine, so that you may be 


clear, particular, and accurate. Do not la- 
bor too much to give great ornament or pol- 
ish to your sermons; they often lose their 
strength in such refining processes. Final- 
ly, do not be the slave of your manuscript, 
but make it your servant. 

3ishop Wilberforce worked for the pres- 
ent, and not for future applause. Every 
thing that he did was intended to have an 
immediate effect, and the result is seen in 
what was accomplished by him during the 
twenty-three years of his episcopate. The 
amount raised in this period for churches, 
church endowments, of 
mercy, and parsonages amounted to a total 
of ten and three-quarter millions of dollars. 
The total number of churches restored dur- 
ing the same time was two hundred and fif- 
ty, the number of churches new or rebuilt 
was one hundred and twenty-one. Thus do 
his works live after him, and also in the 
hearts of those who were brought within 
the magic of his eloquence, his courtesy, his 
wonderful charm of address—in all of which 
the wisdom of innumerable 
serpents and the gentleness of innumerable 
doves. A still nobler and more enduring 
effect o: his ceaseless labors will be found 
among those crowds who were brought 
within the range of his spiritual influences, 
whose hearts were warmed, elevated, puri- 
fied, and their lives amended by his utter- 
ances when most sacred and unselfish, at 
his highest and best. These will endure 
when any alloy caused by his incessant con- 
test with the world is forgotten. His career 
is a page of the current history of England 
—a page glowing with intense reality and 
activity and great practical good, and on 
which are left manifold traces of his untir- 
ing energy, his devotedness, his great leg- 
islative and administrative ability, his pow- 
er and eloquence and love. 
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CONFEDERATE MAKE-SHIFTS. 
By MRS. M. P. HANDY. 
OR four years the Federal army and the 
Federal fleet, with their lines of bayo- 
nets and open-mouthed Columbiads, shut in 
the Southern Confederacy from the rest of 
the world. 

The Federal gun-boats fought their way 
up the Mississippi, dividing the country in 
two, and sea-port after sea-port was cap- 
tured, till at last only Charleston and Wil- 
mington were left as inlets for the outer 
world—narrow gates which the grim war 
dogs watched unceasingly. 

Think of it, ladies! No hats nor dresses 
from Paris, no chocolate caramels nor French 
bonbons, and, alas! no new fashions, save 
when some daring female went back and 
forth under flag of truce—a privilege not 


easily obtained—bringing on her return a what New Englanders call “ faculty” were 


| taxed to the utmost. Every household be- 


limited wardrobe wherewith to excite the 
admiration and envy of her friends. Some- 
times a soldier sent home a magazine found 
in a captured or deserted camp, and the fash- | 
ion plates which it perhaps contained gave 
the recipient some idea of what the world 
beyond was wearing. 


stormy night, the stealthy blockade-runner 
manned by men familiar with every nook 


again laden with the foreign commodities so 
sorely needed by the blockaded people. But 


the stores they brought as nothing to the 
demand. Moreover, medicines and muni- 
tions of war formed large part of their car- 


goes, and the dry-goods and luxuries offered 


: : et 
by their consignees to the general public 


were held at prices beyond the means of all | 
save cotton and tobacco brokers, or rich gov- 

ernment contractors. In the last days of | 
the Confederacy a yard of calico brought | 
forty dollars in Confederate currency, a spool | 
of sewing cotton twenty dollars, and other | 
dry-goods were proportionately dear. Flour 
rose to twelve hundred dollars a barrel; 

ham of bacon cost a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ; sugar was seventy-five dollars a pound, 
and black pepper three hundred dollars. 

Money was plenty, it is true, but it took 
so much to buy so little! The caricature | 
in a Southern illustrated journal of 1863 
which represented a lady going to market 
attended by a servant with her money in a | 
wheelbarrow, and returning with the bar- 
row empty and her purchases in a small 
hand-bag on her arm, was less exaggerated 
than are many of the best cartoons in the 
comic papers of to-day. 

Inflation was tried to the fullest extent, 
with the result that Confederate money be- 
came comparatively worthless. This, how- | 
ever, did not occasion the general scarcity. 


There was not much to be had even 
those who could pay war prices. 
Thrown thus on their own resources, ¢} 
Southern people were forced to provide { 
themselves. To appreciate this diftic ulty, 
must be remembered that prior to 1861 the 
Southern States were purely an agricultura| 
community, depending on their staples oj 
tobacco, cotton, and sugar for the means o{ 
purchasing every thing else. The West was 
in large measure their granary and meat- 
house, while New England supplied them 
with most manufactured articles. Now the 
blockade shut them in from these and al] 


fc 


10 


other markets, and it was as though som 


Jersey market-gardener should wake some 
morning to find around his little farm a 
stockade through which he could not break, 
and over which he could not climb without 
risking his life. Ingenuity, economy, and 


came a nest of domestic manufactures, every 
| farm had its cotton patch and its sorghum 
| field. Spinning-wheels and looms, which in 
| former di ys had been used for clothing the 
slaves on large plantations, but which dur- 


ing the era of cheap dry-goods were com- 
Now and then, under cover of a dark or | 


paratively idle, were again set going. La- 


,| dies whose white hands were all unused to 
|such labor learned to card, to spin, and to 
and creek along the coast, stole out, carrying | 


cotton and tobacco for Nassau, and crept in | Southern parlors as it is in German homes. 


weave. Knitting became as fashionable in 


Homespun dresses were worn by the first 


ladies in the land, and she who was clever- 
these vessels were of necessity small, and | 


est to contrive and deftest to execute had 
highest praise from her associates. For- 


| eign dyes were well-nigh unattainable, and 


the woods at home were ransacked for the 
means of coloring the home-grown flax, 


| wool, and cotton. Black-walnut bark fur- 


| nished a rich brown, varying in intensity 
| with the strength of the dye; swamp-ma- 
ple, a clear purple; pokeberries, a solferino, 
bright, but not durable; wild indigo gave a 
tolerable blue, and elderberries an unsatis- 
factory black. Indeed, no experiment with 
bark, root, leaf, or berry ever resulted in 


| any substitute for logwood; and as black 


was the dye most needed for Southern gar- 
ments in those dark days, the blockade-run- 
ners learned to make it part of their regular 


| cargo. 


At one time in some sections of the South 
‘there was fearful destitution of salt. Spec- 
|ulators held it at enormous prices. Even 
the rich were forced to use it sparingly. 


| The poor seemed likely to suffer for lack of 
| it, and live stock were in many cases denied 


it altogether. 

Barrels and boxes which had been used 
| for packing s salt fish or pork were soaked in 
| wi ater afterward, which was boiled down 
lande yaporated for the sake of the salt thus 
extracted. The earthen floors of smoke- 
houses, into which the precious mineral had 
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peen trodden year after year, were dug up, 
and the earth given to cattle, or treated 
with water after the same manner as the 
t-seasoned boards. 
The government at Richmond came to the 
res¢ ue, and seizing the salt-works through- 
out the country, issued regular rations to 
ich family at nominal prices for the rest 
of the war. By this high-handed measure 
the people were saved from a salt famine. 
Coffee was a luxury seldom enjoyed, and 
for which rye or wheat, toasted and ground, 
was the usual miserable substitute. 
quick-witted person conceived the idea of 
re sweet-potato chips instead. These 
made a more palatable drink, but were, after 
all, only a hollow mockery. Dried raspberry 
leaves were used for tea, and some people 
fell back upon sassafras, the North Caro- 


Sai 


some 


scorned it that it was good for the blood 
and would save doctors’ bills. Not a few 
eschewed all these transparent deceptions— 
if that may be called deception which de- 
ceived nobody—and when unable to afford 
milk, drank cold water with patient heroism. 

Children there were in the Confederacy, 
born of well-to-do parents, who at the close 
of the conflict did not know the taste of 
candy. After the fall of New Orleans, sugar 


became a luxury, never wholly unattainable, | 


it is true, but enormously dear even for Con- 
federate money values. Previous to the war, 
the United States government had made an 
effort to introduce the Chinese sugar-cane, 
or sorghum, throughout the South and West, 
principally with reference to its use as food 
for live stock. It was extensively cultivated 
in some of the Western States, but Southern 
planters did not take kindly to the new for- 
age. Politicians denounced its introduction 
as an attempt to injure the sugar-growing 
interest of the far South. Amateur farmers 
who experimented with the seed distributed 
by the Patent-office preferred Indian corn 
and clover or oats as food for their cattle, and 


very few even attempted the manufacture | 


of sorghum molasses. Now, in the general 
destitution, the despised sorghum became an 
inestimable boon to the besieged country. 
Far less exacting than its West Indian con- 
gener, it flourishes wherever maize can be 
grown, and soon it became part of every 
planter’s crop. Every large plantation had 
its sorghum mill for crushing the cane, and 
smaller planters brought their little crops to 
the mills of those who were willing to grind 
for their neighbors. 


of three upright wooden cylinders, of which 
the centre one, turned by horse - power, 
moved the other two by means of cog-wheels. 
A tub set underneath the machine caught 
the juice which flowed from the crushed 


cane, and this juice, boiled down in huge 


kettles, and clarified with lime, soda, or even 


| favorite French lamp. 


| wick in a cup of melted grease. 
| tedious case of typhoid in the family of the 


| triangle forming its base. 
| knob on top oiled and lighted, and the low- 


These mills were for} 
the most part primitive affairs, consisting | 
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with lye from hickory ashes, produced the 
molasses which became a staple article oi 
food throughout the (¢ onfederacy. Efforts 
to reduce the sirup to sugar were, I believe, 
abortive, and in a copy of General Orders 
trom the Adjutant and Inspector General’s 
Ottice, C.S. A., for 1862-63, now in possession 
of the writer, no mention is made of sorghum 
sugar in the price-list established 
tary stores. 

Prominent the problems with 
which Confederate families were forced to 
grapple was that of lights. 
in the principal cities were kept in opera- 
tion, but the gas furnished was of the poor- 
est quality and exorbitantly dear. Many 
private families were unable to afford its 
use, and the few who could pay for it were 
not always sure of getting it. 


for mili- 
among 


The fas-W orks 


On more than 
one occasion, in crowded churches, pastor 
and people were given a practical illustra- 
tion of Egyptian darkness; and on one mem- 
orable night the gas in Richmond gave out 
simultaneously all over the city, in all build- 
ings, public and private, leaving those who 
depended upon its illuminating powers in 
total darkness. Pine torches—in Southern 
parlance, light-wood knots—were to be had 
in plenty, and in winter their ruddy glow was 
comfortable and picturesque. But work or 
reading done by their flickering light was a 


| terrible strain on the eyes, and the heat from 


the blazing wood was uncomfortable in sum- 


mer. ‘Moreover, the pitch smoke was objec- 


| tionable, and blackened the walls. 


Tallow-candles were the usual resort, and 
were often surprisingly hard and white. 
Old-fashioned lard lamps came again into 
use for parlors and state occasions, giving 
a soft, clear lustre, much like that of the 
But lard was cost- 
ly and searce. 

For sick-rooms and nurseries, and for 
mills where the machinery ran all night, 


| but where a bright light was not constant- 


ly required, the bolls of the sycamore or 
button-wood tree were dried and used as @ 
During a 


writer, a friend introduced a taper so safe 
and satisfactory as to merit use in other 
than war times. A small triangular scrap 


|of soft paper is twisted into a species of 


miniature fool’s cap, the hypothenuse of the 
This, with the 


er part spread out like a fan, is inserted as a 
wick in a small saucer of lard. There is no 
unpleasant odor, and it gives a dim light by 


which objects in the room are barely distin- 
guishable, but from which a lamp may be 


instantly lighted. Near the taper its light 
is sufficient to tell the hour by a watch, to 
read the label on a vial, and measure 
medicine with ease. 

But the Confederate candle was, beyond 


to 
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all else, the light of those days. Wax and 
resin were melted together in the propor- 
tion of two ounces of resin to a pound of 
wax, and through this mixture a long string 
of candle-wick was drawn once and again, 
until thoroughly coated. Making one was 
always a frolic for the younger members of 
«a household, and occasionally furnished ex- 
cuse for an afternoon party. It was a mat- 
ter of pride to have the candle as long as 
possible, and the work was always done out- 
of-doors. The saucepan or “skillet” con- 
taining the wax rested on a shovelful of hot 
coals; the ball of wick was unrolled and 
passed through the liquid, and from hand 
to hand, until every inch of it had been im- 
mersed three times, and the long, irregular 
string became a smooth waxen rope about 
the thickness of an ordinary lead-pencil. 
This was then wound on a wooden stand— 
the “Confederate candlestick”—first around, 
then up anddown. The free end was drawn 
through a hole in a strip of tin nailed for the 
purpose on the upper part of the candlestick, 
and when the candle was in use was lighted, 
the long rope unwinding like a reel of yarn 
as it was gradually consumed. The light 
was, perhaps, not more than equal to that 
of a toy candle, yet it was not trying to the 
eyes, and was sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses. The place next the saucepan was 
the post of honor and of danger. The wick 
was held down in the wax by means of a 
small crotched stick; but, in spite of this 
precaution, burned fingers were not unfre- 
quently the result of the candle-making. 

In view of the scarcity of breadstuffs, the 
use of edible grains in the manufacture 
of spirituous liquors was forbidden, under 
heavy penalties of fine and imprisonment, 
in addition to the confiscation of such liq- 
uors and the implements used in their dis- 
tillation. Fruit brandies, apple, peach, and 
blackberry, and the rum distilled from the 
juice of the sorghum cane, became almost 
the sole intoxicating beverages of the Con- 
federacy. These brought high prices, and 
much of the fruit crop was converted into 
brandy. From this, also, the alcohol for 
medicinal purposes was distilled. The wine 
of the scuppernong and of the common wild 
grape was also extensively manufactured. 

Drugs and medicines were extremely 
scarce, and many lives were lost for lack of 
them. Prohibited as contraband of war, they 
were never suffered to form part of the one 
hundred pounds of baggage allowed each of 
the few persons granted permits to go South 
under flag of truce. Much smuggling was 
sarried on along the border, and quinine 
and opium were standard articles in this 
dangerous traffic. The Medical Depart- 
ment at Richmond appealed to the women 
of the South to engage in the culture of 
opium, and distributed quantities of poppy 
seed for that purpose. After the flower 








dropped its petals, the green capsules wera 
to be pricked with a needle, and the gum 
which exuded collected and sent to the 
Medical Director. Large quantities of pop- 
pies were raised, but very little opium w 
gathered. Dried blackberries were a leaq- 
ing article among hospital stores contri). 
uted by Soldiers’ Aid Societies in country 
neighborhoods. Flaxseed and the inner 
bark of the sweet-gum (Liquidambar styraci- 


as 


flua) and of the slippery-elm (Ulmus fulva 


were also prominent among such supplies, 

The natural resources of the Southern 
States are immense, and stood the people in 
good stead. Factories of different kinds 
were established in districts remote from 
the seat of war, but the machinery was nec- 
essarily imperfect, and the results such as 
would now be accounted far from satisfac- 
tory. It was almost impossible to procure 
rare chemicals, and where their use was im- 
portant, the work was of course incomplete. 

Confederate paper, in even the finer grades, 
resembled whity-brown wrapping paper. 
Confederate ink was pale and sick-looking, 
Confederate matches came in tiny blocks, 
from which they were broken as needed 
boxes were too costly to be afforded them. 

A volume might be written on the ingen- 
ious contrivances of the ladies to replenish 
their wardrobes. Homespun dresses were 
among the least of these. They made every 
thing they wore, from hats to shoes, and 
some of the work was exquisitely done. 
Such articles as were beyond their skill— 
and they were few—were substituted some 
way or another. Large thorns, with the 
heads tipped with sealing-wax, did duty as 
hair-pins. Common brass pins, imported 
from Nassau, sold near the close of the war 
for forty dollars a paper, and needles and 
thread were used instead wherever such use 
was practicable. Economy was an obliga- 
tory virtue in those days, and nothing was 
wasted which could possibly be turned to 
account. Mr. Hale’s ingenious story of the 
old hoop-skirts which ruined the Confed- 
eracy was more far-fetched than even he 
supposed, for nothing so valuable was ever 
thrown away—though I must confess that 
they were often stored in a closet while 
awaiting the numerous uses to which they 
were put. 

Luxuries were not many, and self-denial 
of the sternest sort was frequently prac- 
ticed. Starvation parties, at which no re- 
freshments were furnished, were ordinary 
entertainments in Richmond during 1864. 
Housekeepers who wished to give suppers 
to their friends, but who could not afford to 
‘all in the costly aid of a confectioner, re- 
sorted to various expedients. Calves’-foot 
jelly was made without wine or lemons, 
peach brandy and vinegar being the sub- 
stitutes, and was not an unpalatable dish. 
Milk was always procurable, and ice-cream, 


on 
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in consequence, not unknown. Such des- 
serts as could be made with sorghum mo- 
lasses were those most frequent. Indeed, 
there was a surfeit of sorghum to those who 
ised it in lieu of something better, and the 
word became a slang term for flattery—the 
equivalent of the Yankee “soft sawder.” 
Pri serves put up with sorghum molasses 
ad always a twang which betrayed their 
origin—a twang barely mitigated by the 
we of soda. Yet few people could afford 
the use of sugar for the purpose, and those 
who could not, gladly availed themselves of 
the cheaper make-shift. 

People whose vanity lay in their feet, and 
who were in consequence particular about 
ir shoes, had a hard time of it in those 
days. Ladies not unfrequently made the 
upper part of their own cloth gaiters, using 
for pattern an old shoe ripped in pieces, and 
had them soled by a shoe-maker. Country 
tanneries were kept busy, and country shoe- 
makers found themselves in request of those 
who had hitherto scorned their handiwork. 
Fine leather was scarce, and beef brought 
such high prices that calves were usually 
kept as a growing investment. Now and 
then one of tender age was sacrificed on the 
shrine of vanity, and then tanner and shoe- 
maker had little peace until their work was 
done to the satisfaction of the fortunate 
owner. Goats had short lease of their lives, 
and dogs shook in their skins after some- 
body discovered that from those skins leath- 
er of the finest and softest quality might be 
manufactured. This known, they were ruth- | 
lessly slaughtered. Even the meanest cur'| 
was of value for once, and “nothing in his 
life became him like the leaving of it.” 
Sheep-skins tanned with the wool on were 
highly prized for saddle blankets; shorn, 
they made excellent riding gloves; and te 
these purposes they were usually applied. | 
Remembering the sabots of the French peas- 
antry,some one introduced shoes with wood- 
en soles, to which the upper leather was se- 
cured by tacks. These were cheap and 
durable, and became popular for stout walk- 
ing shoes. Shaped to the foot like a Roman | 
sandal, and with low broad heels, they were 
not uncomfortable; and the fact that they 
were almost water-proof compensated in 
some degree for the difficulty of procuring 
rubber overshoes. In-doors their clatter on 
bare floors was objectionable, and many per- 
sons kept them in the hall, with hat and | 
wrappings, for use in wet weather alone. 

Straw plaiting became a usual accom- 
plishment with Southern girls, and the bun- 
dle of wet straws and the constantly length- 
ening braid were of frequent appearance in 
the family circles gathered around the Con- 
federate candle. The plait most common 
was that known as the “rough and ready” 

—a-pointed braid woven with four straws. 
Ladies wishing for something more stylish 
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preferred the seven plait of split straw, iden- 
tical with the popular English straw. An 
inventive genius produced and, I think, pat- 
ented, a little machine for splitting the 
straw. This was a small block of wood 
with a fragment of steel from an old hoop- 
skirt inserted at one end and filed into tiny 
teeth for dividing the straw. A longer scrap 
of the same steel served as a lever for keep- 
ing the straw in place as it was drawn across 
the teeth of the splitter. Wheat straw was 
the kind most plentiful, and therefore most 
used. Rye straw, longer and whiter, was 


| often cultivated expressly for the purpose 


of plaiting. Oat straw, soft and light, made 
a pleasant hat to wear. but the straws were 
short and coarse, and generally so dark that 
the work had always to be dyed. 

The inner shuck of the Indian corn was 
woven into hats for children. These were 
as white and as soft as the chip hats of to- 
day. Trimmings for them were made from 
the same materials, intermixed with raveled 
silk. Ropes and tassels, flowers and leaves, 
and an exceedingly fine braid for trimming, 
were all made of straw. Feather bands for 
trimming sacques and wraps, with aigrettes 
and feather flowers for hats and bonnets, 
were exquisitely manufactured by the deft 
fingers of Confederate women. The feather 
fans, made by a family of sisters whose name 
is one of the oldest in Virginia, became fa- 
mous throughout that State and North Car- 
olina. Many of them are no doubt still pre- 
served as relics of war times by those who 
were fortunate enough to obtain them. 

Never, perhaps, was there more need for 
ingenuity; rarely has so much been exer- 
cised. Many of these make-shifts were con- 
trivances of which the users were honestly 
proud, or over which they could at least 
cheerfully laugh; and, after all, it was com- 
paratively easy to dispense with luxuries 
when all one’s neighbors did the same. 
But there came a day when men told one 
another the story of the straw-adulterated 
bread of the Russian serfs, and wondered 
whether such food could be eaten by those 
used to better things, looking forward to 
the time when they might be forced to try 
the experiment themselves; when every 
ounce of meat, every spoonful of meal, was 
precious; when wheaten bread was thought 
a luxury; when butter was rarely seen ex- 
cept on the tables of the rich; when eggs 
were treasured as a delicacy for the sick; 
and when people endured privations so con- 
stantly that they ceased to consider them 
such. 

When Lee’s army surrendered, it had 
dwindled to a handful of ragged, starving 
veterans. The people at home had, in re- 
sponse to an appeal from their idolized gen- 
eral, vainly put themselves on half rations 
to send him supplies, and one of the first 
duties of the Federal troops on taking pos- 
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session of pidbensnidl' was to feed the coun- 


try they had conquered. The war had writ- | Adams’s navy blue repellant. 


ten its record in blood on well-nigh every 


Southern hearth-stone, and many of those | 


who had sacrificed most in the fight for se- 
cession drew a breath of relief that the | 
struggle was ended, even though they had | 
failed; for watching and waiting were done | 
with, cannon and rifle shot would dig no 
more graves. 





NUMBER 13. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


iI cut one on the square arn Miss Colone} 
Vl pin it up 
| @ scrap, and let you see it for yourself—go! 
You see, my dear, he was my cousin, anq 
| he come to our house the winter mother w as 
| failin-—when we lived down East in Frank. 
| lin—to help do for us, father being dead and 
the boys gone. There was two “boy s, Ned 
and Lkim. Ned was the one that died, 
I never did know what of. Our old doctor 
said he had wind in his brain. My little 
brother ’Li’kim—there! I needn’t kee p you 
standin’ any longer in the blazin’ light—] 
always said that ’Li’kim meant well, my 





N Y dear, it’s my opinion that if all folks 

that thought of getting married were 
compelled by State law to spend six months 
with some respectable family, under the 
same roof, before they did it, there wouldn’t 
be more than one wedding sift through that 
sieve to where there’s twenty now. 

Since you asked me why I never got mar- 
ried, that’s why. Bless you, no! I don’t say 
you put it in so many words, but that’s 
what you’ve been a-saying, every look and 
motion and tone of you since you sat here 
turning your pretty eyes about my room and 
over me, my dear, quite gentle and unin- 
quisitive, but full of a kind of wonder and 
a kind of sadness too. I’ve seen that look 
in young folks’s eyes times and times. But 
it isn’t often Number 13 sees such eyes as 
yours, my dear, though there’s been enough 
that was kind and enough that was sorrow- 
ful in it, for that matter, too. I took a fancy 
to the look of you, I tell you plainly, the 
first day you come—three weeks ago come 
Thursday—with those half dozen lawn pet- 
ticoats for a fine tuck, you remember, and 
the insertin that was wore to be taken out 
from above. I’m set in my fancies, as I am 
in my ways. It isn’t every body one feels 
a drawin’ to. You know you feel a drawin’ 
in you sometimes to folks, when all the folds 
of your heart seem gathered up toward them 
like fine gathers—so close you'd hardly see 


,|She died. 


dear, and I always, always will, and I’d rath- 


| er not talk about it just now; but he got 
| into bad company, poor little chap! and aft- 


er father died he—ran—away. One night 
I come home from the sewin’ circle, and | 
found his common close and his little skates 
and things he’d left in a heap, and a little 
note atop to mother. And mother she just 
threw up her arms and ran to meet me, 
screechin’ through the entry ; and, my dear, 
it left her ravin’ wild from that hour till 
For she’d had a fever, and been 
a scrap weakly in her head since father’s 
funeral. 

But that doesn’t matter now, only it will 
| explain some things to you, and how my 
cousin Peter Doggett come to live with us, 
And that doesn’t matter, only that when I 
got through with that job, I didn’t want 
him for a husband, nor no man else. The 
ways they have with their boots, my dear, 
and the smell of blacking, I don’t like; and 
the pipes, and laying them against your 
clean mantel-piece after you have dusted, 
and the bein’ so particular about the pud- 
den sauce when you're wore with watching 
sick folks all the night, and the sitting still 
and seeing you bring kindlen and draw wa- 
ter, and the getting used to you, my dear, 
and snapping of youup. And then the way 
of speaking to your mother! 

My dear, when it all began, I was that 





to stroke ’em down. There’s folks I’ve cut | fond of Peter Doggett I'd have carried kin- 


and basted this dozen year, and those I’ve 
done for by the fortnight, and even those 
I’ve made and finished, that I couldn’t set 
and talk to as I’m going on to you, my dear— 
not for a steady engagement on their trus- 


|dlen, or bore with pipes, or fussed with 


| pudden sauces, or run my feet off for him 


to all eternity, and thought myself well off. 
And when it all was over, I wouldn’t have 
lifted a winker, much less an eyelash, for 


sows or their mournin’ for a year to come; | him, come what might. For when we — 
1 ’ 


and if you thought it was because you made | 
it a dollar a day when I was askin’ only 
eighty-five, I should be sorry; and you did 
it ‘such a pretty way, how could I help it? | 
And when I heard how Miss Jabez Smith- | 
son run on about you for settin’ me up to| 
ask more than your neighbors was able to 
pay me, ’d have—I’d have asked her one | 
thirty-seven and a half, my dear, if I could 
have got it. 

Stand a mite this way, if you will, my 
dear, nigher to the glass. There! Will you 
have the walnut silk cut bias for the shirr? 








to set down day by day and meal by mea 

and worry by worry together, then all ~ 
temper and all the selfishness and all the 
meanness there was in us come up. And I 
don’t know what he thought of mine, my 


| dear. Temper enough, the Lord knows, but 
| I couldn’t have snapped him up, my dear, as 


he did me; and if I’d spoke to his mother as 
he spoke one afternoon to mine—she very 
troublesome in the head that day, poor old 
lady, and requirin’ all the patient love of 
son and daughter both to keep her strong 
and still—if I had, ’'d have looked to be 
































turned into a pillow of salt, like Lot’s poor 
wife, my dear, and kept a-standin’ in the 
¢tin’-room for a shame to the family for- 
ever after. So after that I says to him, 
“Peter Doggett, we’re never fitted to make 
each other happy as married folks if we 
can’t get along as common folks.” And so 
that was the end of that. And mother died 
the next week, and Peter went home after 
the funeral; and so I was left to myself, my 
dear, for my aunt Hannab, Peter’s mother, 
was offended, very natural, and there was 
no other of my blood in all the world. I 
wouldn’t have thought that meant much 
once. Young folks don’t understand such 
th You’ve no more idea, my pretty, 
setting there with your great eyes, what the 
rawin’ of kith and kin is like, when you’re 
eft to shift without it, than an unhatched 
sobolink, and please God, you never, never 
mav! Nor I’d no more idea till after the 
house was sold to pay off old mortgages of 
father’s, and I come to this place, my dear, on 
the recommendation of a friend of mine, to 
take in, or go out if desired, but much pre- 
ferring to take in, and only advertising, to 
begin with, for plain sewing, on account of 
alittle weakness in my eyes. Her name was 
Susannah Greenwich, and the first month I 
rented Number 13 she was a comfort to me, 
my dear; for she had the second rear, and 
ran a Wheeler and Wilson, with a dreadful 
backache, and I used to make a drop of tea 
for her of evenings, and I got a new tea-pot 
ig enough for two on purpose; and that 
vas a pljasure you'd never guess, my dear, 
unless you’d drunk out of the smallest size a 
while, and cried into it a good deal of stormy 
nights alone. But Susannah Greenwich she 
got married. She married the first floor, that 


ings. 


I cured of the toothache ; and it was coming | 


up after the drops that he took the notion 
to her, when I’d got her fixed comfortable, 
with a Scotch plaid blanket shawl across 


the chair and that red cricket to her feet | 


and the mug a-steaming in her hand; for I 
hadn’t any tea-cups at that time, and the 
wash-stand mug has more comfort in it than 
you'd think, my dear, when tea-cups are out 
of the question for lack of steady work. 


Now Ill tell you that this minute I nev- | 


er told Susannah nor a living soul. He ask- 
ed me first, the first floor did. His name 
was Thrasher. But I wouldn’t have a man 


named Thrasher if he was first cousin to the | 


Angel Gabriel. And he took it very kind 
indeed, and made up to Susannah that day 
come a fortnight, for he was in a taking for 
a home as ever I saw; and she moved her 
Wheeler and Wilson away, and they went 
across the river to live, for he kept a lard 
factory, and it was more convenient for the 
hogs. 

It wasn’t till Susannah ’d gone that it all 
came over me, my dear. Long as you have 
a cup of tea to make or a toothache to cure 
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for folks, it ain’t so bad, but when you've 


settled down in a big houseful of those that 
you haven’t the right to lift a finger for, nor 
one of them the heart to do for you, and all 
going their own ways, and living their own 
lives, and sorrowin’ their own sorrows, and 
lockin’ their souls against each other as they 
do their drawers and trunks, and if you was 
to die in your bed of some lonesome night, 
my dear, not a soul of ’em would know nor 
care until the landlady noticed, maybe, by 
next evening that you didn’t make a noise 
about your room, and sent up the Loon to 
see. I call her the Loon, my dear, for she’s 
the chamber-maid, and nigh as crazy; be- 
sides, the color of her eyes the same, if you 
noticed it upon the stairs. I’ve lost my col- 
lection of ideas, my dear, but I was going 
to say, it is a way of living that folks can’t 
dream nor guess at till they’ve lived it. It 
seems to me, as I set and think it over, as 
if we had to live such large whiles in this 
world, my dear, to understand the least, least 
little things! 

Hard? Yes, my dear, I thought so then. 
When first I knuckled to it down in Num- 
ber 13 I thought it was a little hard. But, 
bless you! that was before I knew what 
hardness was, or where the comfort of it 
It’s like the soft side of 
There! I didn’t 
mean that for a conundrum, but it’s a pret- 
ty good one; don’t you think so? 

Turn a scrap this way, while I pin the 
gore against the loop. Yes. 

Comfort? I’ve had enough of comfort in 
this scrimpy little wee worn room, my dear, 
to warm a cold heart through for forty hard- 
er lives than mine. No, I don’t know as I 
could tell you how it comes. Comfort is like 
sunshine of an afternoon: you can’t reason 
how it comes, but only know the blessed 
comin’, and set and curl up in it, a-warmin’ 
| through and through, my dear. And it ain’t 
so much then as it is afterward that 
know how warm you are. 


was coming in. 
a pine board, boardin’ is. 


you 
I’ve taken a sur- 
| prising deal of pleasure in the course of my 
| experience in thinking how well off I was 
| once, after it was over. Some folks can’t, 
| I know. Eggs ain’t speckled all alike, nor 
there don’t no two kittens in a batch run 
| after their tails with just the same degree 
|of sperit. I’ve seen cats that would do it 
| in a melancholy manner, as if they were do- 
ing you a personal favor, and cats that would 
| do it in a superior manner, as if they’d show 
| the other cats how much it was beneath 
\’em. There’s cats and cats. 
| If you’d rather set and wait for me to baste 
| the kilt plaitin’ together, I'll try and tell 
| you something about it; but it’s a serimpy 
| story, like the room, my dear, and wee and 
worn too, like the room. Every thing’s 
been scrimpy in my life, my pretty, but the 
comfort. 
After Susannah, it all began with Miss Ma- 
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jor Cracklejaw, upon the same floor front. 
I'd seen her going in and out—a little creet- 
ur with big eyes and stylish hair; but I’d 
never taken notice to speak to most the 
folks, for the third floor rear, with one win- 
dow and a gas stove and do for yourself, 
ain’t just abreast of the full soots or front 
parlors and board besides, you see. So, aft- 


er Susannah Thrasher went, I fought most- | 


ly shy of ’em, unless it was a little plain 


sewing, and once or twice the week’s mend- | 
in’ for Miss M‘Henry Dumps (as true as you | 


stand in your bustle, that was her blessed 
name !)—the first floor she was, with three 
babies, and a nurse with neuralgy twice a 


week in the frouziest head I ever saw, that | 


dropped the baby down the steps, if you'll 
believe it, twice that winter. 


of 
And so, because I kept so mostly to myself, 


and because Number 13 was cold, my dear. 
when the gas was contrary, and I hadn’t 
that chair in there made out of the barrel, 
with the patchwork cover—poor Miss Flynn 
and Tommy Harkness, they gave me that 
chair, but I haven’t come to them yet—nor 
the Turkey-red valance on the curtain, my 


dear: and you can’t guess the comfort there | 


is in a mite of Turkey red, nor how my poor 
dear Helen Goldenough looked blushing in 
the day she knocked and said, Might she 
give herself a great comfort by putting of it 
up? And I hadn’t got the tea-set then, nor 
that little shelf old Mr. Hopkinson put up 
to hold the cups I bought next quarter, nor 
the pretty shade across the gas, for your 
poor eyes, of the lace and paper with the 
maple leaves between, sent by the attic 
rear, my dear, with the sweetest poor face, 
and, oh! she got into such a trouble! nor 
the little book-case either from Miss Crackle- 
jaw herself, one Christmas-eve, with John 
G. Whittier’s poems a-standing all alone and 
looking such a comfort! Nor I hadn’t got 
this blessed stove in then that I saved a 
year to run the pipe through, and to get the 
landlady quite willing ; for any body’s tem- 
per would be wore a little thin, my dear, 
with folks that didn’t pay, to say nothing 
of the Loon. And make the best you might, 
my dear, there is no comfort in the Loon. 
So I was setting all alone, my dear, one 
night, without a light, and shivering over 
the gas stove, and moping by myself, for I 
was out of work; and, setting there, I began 
to think. All at once I began to seem to be 
setting in the keeping-room at home with 
my little brother ’Likim. What I said 
about the drawin’ that you feel for folks, 
you know, and you know how some drawin’s 
is as much tighter than other drawin’s as is 
the difference between the sunlight and the 
moonlight, or between the fire and the 
freeze! I don’t know how it was—lI can’t 
talk much about it even, after all—but in 
all my life I never had such a drawin’ of all 
that in you that makes you love and live 


for folks, and be blessed when they’re }y 
you, and be wretched when they ain't, ang 
most of all that feelin’ that makes you glaq 
to do and suffer for ’em and spare ’em pain 
and shelter of them up as hens brood over 
their poor chicks, or like young mothers 
cuddlin’ their first babies, as the feelin’s 
that I had for my little brother ’Li’kin, 
What I thought of Peter Doggett before hy 
come to live with us come nighest to it; | 
it never, never was the same. 

*Li’kim was a pretty boy, my dear, and 
his hair curled. I used to curl it across 
my fingers for him every morning; and he 


Ut 


’ 


| brought his little lessons to me, and he al- 
ways liked to get by me, and he’d rather [’¢ 
| g0 up to hear his prayers. And oh, my dear, 

from the night he left us till—till long aft- 
erward—till this very livirig night—I’'ll own 


,| to you, when I’ve kneeled to say my own, 


| there’s never, never been a night, not one, 
that I haven’t said over “Now I lay me” 
| through for him, my dear, fearin’ he’d grown 
;too wild and wayward to say it for him- 
| self. 
| But I’ve wandered far from Miss Crackle. 
jaw, you must excuse me. I haven’t oft- 
len spoke of ’Li’*kim—not for many years. 
| He was the light of my eyes, my dear—poor 
boy !—just the living light of my young 
eyes. I used to tell him so sometimes when 
we sat alone; but then I didn’t even know 
what I was a-saying when I was a-saying 
that. 

But when I was setting there that even- 
ing it all come back, and all I could think 
of was that little fellow; and the strange old 
mystery of kith or kin, and how I was left 
battlin’ without it, come over me; and how 
dreary the room looked, and how cold it 
was, and I without a friend in all that big 
drear house, and the tea-pot only lukewarm 
upon the stove! And I seemed to see my 
life go stretching out, out, like an awful 
seam to which there is no end, and me sit- 
ting taking stitches to shorten of it up, just 
so, pent up alone with my tea-pot in that 
little room, and never a face to kiss nor a 
hand to get hold of when your head aches 
like to split, my dear, and never a voice to 
speak nor to talk back to, and in all the 
wide old world no speck of comfort to your 
name, my dear. 

Then all at once within the little lonely 
room I seemed to see my little brother ’Li’- 
kim kneeling down to say his prayers; and 
I put down my tea-cup—for it was dark, 
and my eyes never very strong, and I oft- 
en saw queer things—and I kneeled down 
where I seemed to see him, and went through 
“Now I lay me” by myself, till the tea was 
cold. But I felt better for it, somehow, 
that I did, my dear, and before I was off my 
knees Miss Cracklejaw knocked sudden, and 
| I jumped as if I’d been struck in a heap to 


. 
| let her in. 











She wanted a little sewin’ done, she said, | 
and would I just step into her room and see | 
if I could do it for her? So I went in with 
her, and we set down and began to talk 
about the work. They was little things, 
my dear, a little blanket and a little shirt, | 
and what not, and she’d given out on fin- | 
ishing ’em off, for she wasn’t very well; and |} 
I was sorry for her as we set and talked, for 
now and then the tears come and trickled 
down, and she in a sadder wag, my dear, 
than she’d ought to be, till I knew there 
was a trouble on her mind; and at last, 
while we were talking, it come over me, 
with a great stirring in my heart, to find | 
out what it was that wore on her, and be a 
comfort if I could. So, though I was the 
third rear and a gas stove, I up and says: 

“Miss Cracklejaw, something worries you. | 
[’m a poor woman, but your neighbor, and | 
if ever I can do for you, just let me know, 
and there I am; for it’s lonesome boardin’ | 
with your worries, as I know, my dear.” 

Well, she thanked me pretty enough—very 
prettily for a woman with such a stylish} 
head of hair, and cried again, and said she’d 
see, and said there was a worry, and it broke 
her heart. 

Now it was that very night, my dear, I 
sittin’ in my dressin’-gownd to read my chap- 
ter, that I heard the noise outside my door, 
a stumblin’, scrapin’ noise, and then a bang- 
in’ like the last trumpet up against my door, 
and I went to see, for it was half after elev- 
en o'clock, and the hours in the house are | 
half past ten, excepting latch-keys to gen- | 
tlemen of good habits at eleven, and there, 
my dear, I come plump on Major Crackle- | 
jaw, drunk as drunk. 

His poor wife come out as I come out, in 
a pretty white wrapper, with shirred pink 
merino up the front, you know, and her hair 
all streaming and her face as white! And 
we helped him into bed together, he never 
knowin’, and neither of us spoke a word till 
it was done. Then says I, “I know your 
worry now, Miss Cracklejaw, and Heaven 
help you!” 

And she says: “Oh, what shall Ido? what 
shalll do? It was so last week and the week 
before, and twice last month, and some oth- 
er times. And I’ve let him in quite quiet, 
nobody knowin’ his disgrace; for he’s a 
young man, my husband is, and never was 
like this before, and promised me he never, 
never would. But he’s got into a bad set,” 
she says, and he’s troubled in his business— 
we had to excuse so much in men, she said, 
on account of business—and now, when she 
was taken ill, oh! who would let him in at 
nights, and save the house from knowin’ of 
the shame? she says. And she was in such 
a taking as you never saw. So of course I 


said I'd let him in, my dear, and so I did. | 


And I let him in with a vengeance, I tell 
you; for when it happened twice, I gave 


know how! 
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him such a talkin’ to, she lying weak and 
miser’ble up stairs, poor creetur, that, for 
very shame, it was a fortnight before he 
dared to try it again, my dear. And I talk- 
ed when he was sober, and I talked when 
he was drunk, and I set up always till that 
man was in, as if he’d been a boy a dozen 
years old; and.after the baby was born he 
got ashamed of it, or else I made it too much 
trouble, and he pulled through and come 
out all right, my dear; and such a grateful 


| creetur, when I sat of evenings now and 
| then to help about the baby! for she was a 
| long time getting up. And never a soul but 


them two and myself knew of his disgrace, 
my dear, for I never let on a word of it; 
and if they hadn’t been unknownst to you, 
and gone to California besides, I wouldn't 
let on now. I don’t know why she took on 
so about it, as if ’'d done her some tremen- 
jous favor. Any woman would have done 
it she’d seen fit to let. 

Now when I saw that young thing well 
and spry, and him as well-behaved as need 
be, and the baby with the whooping-cough, 
and him so tender to it, and home of even- 
ings, I got such comfort in it as you’d never 
guess. It was ’most as good as having a 
husband and baby of your own, without the 
bother or the blacking. And there was that 
in the way them two looked at me, and the 


tones of their voice when they spoke to me, 


my dear, forever after, that made my scrimpy 
little room a sort of home to me—if you 
can understand the feelin’—even when I set 
alone. 

And oh! the tones, my dear, and oh! the 
voices and the looks these walls have seen, 


| don’t know why! And the folks that have 
|}made this house a comfort to me, I don’t 


' 


I think I got the most out of 
poor Miss Flynn and Tommy Harkness for 
a while, though why they ever should have 


come tome! You see, it had been going on 


| a@ long while: she very young and pretty, 
| and her mother dead, and working in a dol- 
| lar store all day; and Tommy Harkness, he 
|} was young and thoughtless, and he had the 


second opposite, but he was in the retail 
grocery; and I don’t suppose they thought 


|of marrying. But she was lonesome, and 


the boy was good-natured, and this had been 
goin’ on for nigh two years, till, my dear, she 
was the talk of the house. 
One evening, up comes Miss Barker—she’s 
the landlady, you know—and says she, “I 
;can’t have this any longer,’ says she; 
“there’s such goin’s-on, and in her room 
at reasonable and onreasonable hours, and 
caught a kissin’ of her a Tuesday last! All 
my folks are talkin’ about it. Maggie Flynn 
must suit herself with a less respectable 
| house,” says Miss Barker. 
Now, my dear, I was in that distress I 
couldn’t bear myself for a half an hour, for 
I liked Miss Flynn, though very imprudent ; 
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but I’d as soon think evil of myse Af, my dear. 
as of that child. And in she comes while I 
was turning of it over, all her hair tumbled, 
and her eyes as red as the Loon’s herself, 
and wringing of her hands and wringing of 
her hands. Oh! what would ever become of 
her? What had she done? What should 
she do? And she clings to me, and begs 
me to save her from such a shameful, awful 
thing. In all the house, she said, I was the 
mly friend she had to tell. I don’t know 
why, for more than taking in a hot brick or 
so when she had an influenza, and watching 
for a word, and wishing she’d confide in me 
about the boy—for I’d felt uneasy—I’d nev- 
er done. 

I think, my dear, that was the hardest 
three days’ work I ever did, for it took 
three days to straighten of it out. And 
such a time! Miss Cracklejaw did most of 
that, though set against the girl to start 
with. But we talked it over, and we had 
Miss Barker up, and Miss Flynn, all red and 
erying, and Tommy too; and Miss Cracklejaw 
she said if we could carry it out, she’d invite 
me down to supper on Christmas evening— 
for it was Christmas time. She’d invited 
me before, my dear; but when it’s only a 
dried herring and a cup of tea and a gas 
stove you can ask back to, you feel a deli- 
cacy. So Miss Cracklejaw invited me to 
supper, and Miss Barker, we prevailed upon 
her to say she’d abide by the decision of the 
house if it was laid before the house. So 
then I goes to Tommy Harkness, and I says, 
“Thomas, you and Maggie Flynn must be 
engaged to be married before six o’clock to- 
night. And then, Thomas, you'll have to go 
across to old Miss Phipps’s to board, and call 
on Maggie in the parlor.” 

Says Thomas, groaning out between his 
hands, “Oh, is it so bad as that? Oh, I 
wish she’d never seen me! I wouldn’t have 
had this happen, not for the worth of State 
Street,” says Tommy Harkness; for he was 
fond of Maggie, and never meant to harm 
her. Then he holds up his head, with his 
cheeks hot. ‘ Maggie’s a lady!” says he, 
fast and mad. “She’s been a lady to me. 
t’s I that wasn’t the gentleman,” says he, 
“for I ought to have thought of her. Mag- 
gie is a good girl,” says Tommy, mighty 
proud. Then he melted down quite pit- 
eous, and cries, “I didn’t think! I didn’t 
think! And we haven’t any thing to marry 
on, and how could a fellow get engaged ?” 

So I made quick work of Tommy Hark- 
ness, but it was three blessed days before 
Miss Flynn would show her poor face to any 
soul but me, or barely eat a morsel, and cry- 
ing her eyes out, my dear, till she was almost 
blind. But when the Christmas come,I told 
Miss Cracklejaw I’d accept her invitation to 
supper, seeing it would run on forever if I 
didn’t take a step decided; 











and I took her | 
just as she was, all pale and blinded with | minute, 


the tears, one hand in mine, and Tommy 
Harkness with the other on his arm, My! 
how that boy did tremble! And Miss 
Cracklejaw she was very polite and pretty, 
and so I took my first tea, my dear, at Mise 
Barker’s table. 

All the house was there, and the room as 
bright as bright. And you never saw how 
the silver seemed to me to shine, or the 
pleasant look about the cake-baske t, my 
dear. AnéI stood up before them all, and 
I says, for I knew them mostly by that time. 

“My friends,” I says, “I’ve come to ask 
you to congratulate these two young pe ople 
for being promised to each other to be man 
and wife.” I says it very solemn, ’most like 
a marriage service, and the people’s faces, 
though black enough, my dea 
solemn look. ‘They’re very young,” I fur. 
ther says, “without father or mother to 
guide them or advise them—very young,” | 
says; and when I felt her poor hand shake 
in mine, there come that trembling in my 
voice I hardly could get out the words, 
“And I think,” says I, “that you’ll all agree 
with me as it’s easier in this world to do 
foolish things than prudent ones, and sweet- 
er to think well of folks than ill of folks, 
and nobler to remember that we none of us 
ain’t sure till we are in our graves that the 
time mayn’t come we'll need folks to believe 
in us too against appearances, and to for- 
give us too the little follies we may commit 
despite ourselves. My friends,” says I, “ it’s 
my belief no man nor no woman of us will 
ever grow so old as to be sure we mightn’t 
make a blunder and be sorry for it, and yet 
have hearts as innocent as two young hearts 
I’ve looked into and know all about. And 
so, because it’s the blessed Christmas time, 
in which we all love to think kindly and 
believe much in one another, I’m sure you'll 
join with me in the little supper of congrat- 
ulation ’ve come down to take with you 
and my two dear young friends to-night.” 

And, my dear, they did—yes, they did, 
Even Miss Barker she cleared up, and they 
helped Miss Flynn six times to marmalade 
among ’em, and wished her merry Christmas, 
and talked politics most beautiful, when she 
began to cry afresh, to change the subject. 
And when that supper was over, first I knew 
that whole tableful of folks, they rose up, 
and Major Cracklejaw, says he: 

“A hundred merry Christmases and three 
cheers for her that has the Christmas soul 
among us!” says Major Cracklejaw. And 
so, as I sat looking round, quite pleased and 
happy, and wondering who it was of whom 
the major thought that pretty thought, my 
dear, would you believe it? All those folks 
they got up and they cheered me! ME! 

_ My dear, I like to have fell through the 
floor, not so much because the Loon dropped 
the preserved ginger down my neck that 
as she truly did, and very cold I 


r, took on a 
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found it for so hot a tasting thing, and my 
best alpaca too—but you can’t scold a creet- 
ur with no more gumption than that creetur 
has—but because of the fright of it and the 
surprise. But afterward, when I come to 
think it over, there come such a comfort to 
it, 1 could hardly close my eyes that blessed 
night. 

Ah, my dear, and so it’s been this thing 
and been that; but I wish you’d seen my 
poor Miss Goldenough before the small-pox 
winter. Not so very pretty, but gentle and 
well-looking, though I never can abide loops 
brought round behind and puffed across the 
bustle. And when she was taken down up 
there in that attic, and not a relative nigher 
than Kentucky, when she come on to sing 
in the Beatoven chorus, there was I, with a 
full week on Miss Jabez Smithson, for she 
was going to New York to make a little vis- 
it; and when Miss Barker come up all of a 
zeal about sending of the poor creetur to 
the hospital, I says, “ What shallI do?” In- 
deed I did! But then I thought of being 
down with small-pox in that attic, and no 
kith nor kin to stand by you, and of the 
terror that she had about the hospital, for 
she’d often told me, and it was something 
of a cousin that was neglected in one once, 
and died most horrible. And-I says, my 
dear, what has Heaven left me without 
own folks for, if it ain’t to be own folks 
to those that are similar? and I says: 

“ Miss Barker, let the poor thing stay, and 
shut us up together in the attic, and the 
Loon will bring the meals and my good-by 
to all the house,” says I, “and tell no one 
to come nigh us.” 

And so she did it, for she’s a grateful 
creetur; and ever after not scolding her 
about the ginger, she was most willing for 
a Loon: alittle used to sharp words, I guess, 
for most things. 

So I staid three weeks in that attic, and 
the doctor and the Loon come every day— 
at least the tips of her fingers with the 
dishes—and I never saw her eyes so blazin’ 
red before nor since. And we did the best 


we could; but one night, Tuesday three | 


week, as I was dropping into a scrappy 


nap upon the comfortables I’d laid upon! 


the floor, Helen Goldenough she called me 
in a ringing voice. 

I spring, and am by her in a minute, and 
there she sits, bolt-upright and awful, in 
the bed. Says she: 

“Why, mother!” says she—“ why, moth- 
er, how good of you to come!” 

My dear, she took me for her mother; and 
when I saw the change upon her, I can’t tell 
you the solemn feclings of my heart to hear 
that word. 

But they weren’t as solemn as the feelings 


thing did what she did. 
living word, she rose upon her knees and 
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folded of her hands and begun to say her 
prayers tome. I’m’most afraid to tell you 
what she said. Says she: 

“Our mother who art in heaven!” that’s 
what she says—‘“our mother who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name!” says Helen 
Goldenough. And then, whether she took 


| me for mother on earth or mother in heaven 


I can’t say, not knowin’, but she puts her 
poor hands about my neck, for I wouldn’t 
have deceived her not to move an eyelash if 
I'd died for it that minute ; and, my dear, I 
was so much own folks to her, and whether 
those of earth or heaven doesn’t matter as I 
know, that she fell into my arms, all dread- 
ful as she was, and there she died. 

Her mother did come on two days after, 
and I told her how it was. I don’t think, if 
I'd live to the next Centennial and the bal- 
lots, ’d forget that woman’s look nor the 
words she said to me. I can’t tell them 
to you, my dear, for they were far, far above 
my best deserving; and she gave the Loon 
a dollar bill, and slept with me and cried 
upon my neck till she went home. 

No, I never had it, after all; only three 
days’ touch of varyloid, that the Loox 
brought the meals to, and Miss Cracklejaw 
she sent up grapes; and after you have 
found out it isn’t it, my dear, it ain’t so bad 
to be alone. First two days I didn’t know, 
and I thought a great deal about my little 
brother ’Li’kim, and of bein’ glad I had no 
own folks, after all, to take into mortal dan- 
ger for my sake, till there fairly was a com- 
fort in it, don’t you see? 

And now, my dear, if I had time to tell 
you about Mr. Hopkinson and his broken 
arm, or about Miss M‘Henry Dumps’s baby, 
or about that matter in the first floor rear, 
or about Miss Barker herself and the invita- 
tion down to dinner, or a thousand thousand 
things that took place to bless me! but I see 
you're getting tired, and if I’m going to tell 
a story all about myself, I must tell it, I sup- 
pose, and you'll excuse me for the impolite- 
ness, and I'll make it short as possible. 

But, oh! I wish you'd seen the attic rear 
poor thing of which I spoke. Merey May- 
nard was her name, and saleswoman in a 
fancy store, and a little wild and fond of 
dress, but a modest woman, in spite of him, 
my dear; for he owned the store, and he 
kept the wages down on purpose. And she 
used to come of evenings, and set ea that 
cricket at my feet, and tell me; and it was 
a cursed story, that it was, my dear—may 


| I be forgiven for a little swearing when I 


think of him!—and often and often it hap- 
pens in this town to them poor girls. And 
there was a time I thought I’d lost her, for 
Vd talked till I was wore out, and she got as 


| wild as wild with desperation, not kno wing 
that I had a minute after, when that poor | 
My dear, upon my | 


any place to go to; and poor girls must earn 
their bread, my dear, in spite of cursed men. 
And it wasn’t much to do, I’m sure, but all 1 
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could ; so I persuaded her and I begged her | never could exactly tell. Folks come ang 
till she came. Says I: “Just quit, and stop |come. I sent them all away. They knock. 
with me a while, and help me at my work, | ed and questioned, but I turned ’em off. I 
till you find more, two in a room being nigh | had to turn it over in my mind alone. 
half as much a week, and two t+» tea-pot| I turned it over in a curious way. I seem. 
nothing more to speak of, and twice the | ed to see myself a-setting there, much as [4 
comfort,” as was true, my dear. And soshe | seen’Li’kim on his knees beside the bed, dis. 
come and staid till Mr. M‘Henry Dumps he | tinct—a miserable woman, half dazed anq 
found her something in a corset store that a | crazed. I seemed to set and talk about my- 
woman owned it, and only peace and women | self as if I’d been one of the poor creeturs 
all around her. I was a little short of work | in some other room I'd gone to do for. And 
just then, it’s true; but, bless you! somehow | as I set, I talked like this: 
we seemed to get along. I’ve often thought | “Dependent on her needle. Poor. A 
of a thing she said one night, and stroking of | woman. Living by herself. Beginning to 
my hair in a little way she had. “You poor | grow old. No home. No folks. And grow- 
old dear!” says she. “You love your board- | ing blind. Oh, poor thing!” 
in’-house neighbor as yourself,’ says she.| Then I’d have it over a little different: 
I’m just so mean, my dear, I suppose I did| “Growing blind. No home. No folks, 
for her twice as happily for hearing that. | Poor. Living all alone. A woman. Takes 
It’s the very Alderney cream of comfort | in sewing for a living. How sorry I am for 
when folks think kinder of you than you | her?’ 
deserve. Then I'd try it once again: 

But it was about this time there come| “Anold woman. Took in sewing for a liy- 
slowly growin’ on me that trouble and that ing. Long gone blind. Nohome. No folks, 
terror that drove all other folks’s troubles | Sent her to the poor-house. There she sits, 
half out my crazy, selfish heart. | Stone-blind. May live to be eighty. Poor 

It come slowly, and yet it come sudden | thing! What can Ido for her? Oh, what 
too. Ill put it in few words now if I ean, | can I do ?” 
for there’s nothing in it worth the telling to It was when this had been going on a 
make a fuss about. | while that, sudden, as I sat there, Helen 

It was about my eyes, my dear—never very | Goldenough, that was dead and buried, come 
strong, and sewin’ so constant, and perhaps | walking up across the room to my poor eyes 
a little with watching with Miss Barker | that saw all things so queer. And she took 
when she had the fever; but, first I knew, the | me by the hand, and down she pushed me 
black work had to lay by till morning; and | gently on my knees. And I saw her kneel 
then it couldn’t be black work at all; and | beside me, and seem to take my hands and 
then I noticed that the sewing in the even- | lift ’em up—so! And I saw her talking— 
ing had to slip; and sudden one afternoon, |so! And, my dear, she says: 
as I sat hurrying to get the narrow velvet | “Our mother who art in heaven—” and 
on Miss M‘Henry Dumps’s polonaise, there seems to wait for me to say it after. And 
come to me a dreadful thing. | after thinkin’ of it a little while, I says: 

My dear, I couldn’t thread my needle. “Our Father and mother who art in heay- 

Thinkin’ to mercy it might be a head- en,” and then I stopped. I felt easier, my 
ache, I let it go till next day, and the next; | dear—I truly did. I sensed it, as we used to 
and when it got no different, I put my bon- | say to home, that there was another kith 
net on and went out, sayin’ nothing to no- | and kin than that I hadn’t got, and lovin’er 
body, and asked the doctor. | own folks than the own folks I had lost, and 

My dear, I think I know how folks feel I felt ashamed, my dear—I was ashamed to 
when they jump into rivers in their night- | have forgot it, for I was brought up religious 
gownds, and swallow poison (which must always, though never quite settled in my 
be a most unpleasant manner to select), and | mind on justification by faith and the elec- 
even a pistol or a razor—any dreadful, des- | tion doctrine, with a leanin’ to immersion, I 











perate, wild, mad way that you can think of 
of getting rid.of the life the Lord has laid 
npon your breaking shoulders. When he 
told me it was cataract, and very doubtful, 
but they would try it at the hospital if I 
could get in, I never even said a Thank you, 
Sir. I tied on my bonnet and come home, 
and I crawled up stairs to my little room— 
my precious little room, my dear, where it 
wasn’t the dyin’ light that made things look 
so dim and strange to me—and down I sat 
and locked the door, and there I staid. 

I can’t tell you how long it was—maybe 
till next evening, maybe days and more; I 


will confess. 

So when I'd said those words, and Helen 
, Goldenough she’d seemed to go, I let in 
| Maggie Flynn, most uneasy and crying at 
the door, and told her all about it. 

My dear, it was just three days since the 
people in the house had known, and I nev- 
er, never was deservin’ of it, when up it 
|eome! I sitting all forlorn and at my wits’ 
| end in the dark, and the Loon one mortal 
grin—I don’t, indeed, believe no other creet- 
ur could, unless the bird itself. And in she 
brought the round robin on a stone-china 
plate, with a red doyley and two apples. 
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Miss Barker’s compliments and the house’s | 
love, she says; and they begs you to accept, | 
she says. 

[ll get you the paper, my dear, and let 
. vou read it for yourself. Rathernot? Well, 
I will try; but it always makes my voice a 
little shaky, and Mr. Hopkinson, I think it 
must have been, that drew it, for he’s a 
school-teacher, my dear; and never was 
there a mortal thing but helping when the 
arm was set, and now and then a stockiw’ or 
so; he’d got no women-folks to do for him. 

“Miss Barker’s boarders”"—(it begins)—“‘ Miss Bar- 
ker's boarders beg leave to send their profound sym- 
pathy and sorrow to Number 13, in the unexpected trial 
that has fallen on that room. And in token of their 
grateful remembrance of unnumbered large and little 
kindnesses”—(my dear, those are the very words, though 
plush I do to say it)—*‘ of unnumbered large and little 


kindnesses that they, Miss Barker’s boarders, have re- | 
ceived from the occupant of that room in this and oth- | 


er times, and in memory of her endeavors to bring the 
spirit of ahome among s0 many homeless people, and of 
their great indebtedness to her for much neighborly, 
unselfish service, offered in a sweet and modest manner 
peculiar to herself, Miss Barker’s boarders hereby re- 
quest her to favor them by accepting the inclosed trifle, 
hoping it may help to defray the expenses of that afflic- 
tion which it has pleased Heaven mysteriously to send 
upon her, and wishing it might testify one-half of both 
the sadness and the hope that is felt throughout this 
house for her. 


| 
(Signed): M‘Henry Dumps, Althea Dumps, E. G, | 


Hopkinson, Maggie Flynn, T. Harkness, John Crack- 
ejaw, May Cracklejaw, O. L. Smith, P. Jones, Susan- 
nah G. Thrasher, Caleb Thrasher, Mercy Maynard, E, 
P. Green, Sarah Barker, Elizabeth Tudor, Mary Ann 
Shamway.” 


And, my dear, it was eighty-five dollars 


and forty-two cents. 

But I never would have thought the 
forty-two cents of them two girls; and 
Mary Ann Shamway’s neuralgy, I never 
could help her much, poor thing, do or not 
do; and before I could get it into my head 
that Elizabeth Tudor was the Loon! To 
say nothing of Mrs. Barker’s receipt for 
three months’ rent, my dear. And those 
strange gentlemen, that more than a civil 
“Pleasant morning, Sir!” never did I have 
the pleasure. 

And so I went to the hospital, my pretty, 
quite brave and happy. And a paid bed is 
a comfort, my dear, if go yon must. And 
for all the courage and all the happiness 
that bore me through, like wings, I have to 
thank their generous way of saying so. For, 
oh! there’s no tonic and no ether to bear 
pain and weakness on like joy, my dear; 
and the feeling that you’re cared for and 
thought kindly of comes nighest to the 
name of joy of any that I know. 

So I left my little room, my dear, saying 
good-by to all the things, to wonder if I'd 
ever see them more; the Turkey-red valance, 
and the tea-pot, and the cricket in especial, 
and Merey Maynard’s ivy growing in the 
bottle over there. Eyes looked out of them 
plain and scrimpy things, my dear, to my 
eyes, and voices spoke from them to an- 
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swer me, and grace and blessin’s seemed to 
stand in ’em and reach to me, and seem to 
say: 

‘Goin’ to the hospital. Goin’ to be cured. 
Pretty well off. Hosts of friends. And a 
round robin. Needn’t worry. Coming back 
to us. Not so much a happy woman as a 
quiet. Plenty of folks. Our Father and 
our mother who art—” 

And then I shut the door, my dear, and, 
as I told you, went and bore it through. 


Well! well! well! it was, oh! the loveliest 

spring night, my dear, when I come home. 
And,oh! so much beyond my grumpiness and 
deserving when first they told me all was 
going well. Never did I half believe nor 
understand it till the very night they drove 
me home. It was of an April evening, and 
the grass was springing greenish here and 
there in spots upon the Common, and pleas- 
ant to the eyes, if weak, my dear, in driving 
by. And the same I thought with the dyiw’ 
light, a pink and gentle one, and many thin, 
high clouds. So many little boys a-whis- 
|tling in the street, and standin’ on their 
heads to scare the wits of you, I never saw. 
And I counted twenty little girls a-laughing, 
happy as the angels, between that hospital 
and home. And warm, too; and so mild! 
One of the hospital doctors he come with 
me, for they were kind as kind, and him and 
the driver they got me out the carriage as 
if ’d been the Queen. 

My dear, for all the fits of blues and un- 
| deserving may I hope to be forgiven! But 

I was kind of hustled into the parlors, and 
in a sort of soft, low light, and very thought- 
ful of my eyes in ’em, all smilin’ to their eye- 
brows, there stood the house—the whole 
of ’em, all in a row, my dear, to greet mo 
home, they said. And up they come, and 
like to been the end of me, and Susannah 
Greenwich too. Some they shook my hands 
and some they kissed me, but they were 
women, only poor old Mr. Hopkinson, that 
| you must excuse; and some they cried and 
some they laughed, and Miss Barker in tho 
middle, with a tea-table spread out, and a 
little speech, with ice-cream that the Loon 
she tripped and stuck her elbow through ; 
but if you didn’t happen to see it, it tasted 
just as well. 

But there was a strange gentleman among 
’em that I'd never seen, and he didn’t come 
to shake hands quite natural with the rest, 
not ever having had the pleasure; but he 
| stood apart, a little sober; and Mary Ann 

Shamway, with her poor head tied up, she 
said it was his way, and there about a fort- 
night, and a little sickly, when I went to 
kiss the Dumpses’ baby. I’m a little bash- 
ful with strange gentlemen, and though he 
kinder looked at me, I didn’t trouble with 
him not to notice him particular; and the 
doctor said too much excitement and the 
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pleasure wouldn’t do, for he staid to the ice- 
cream, as Miss Barker invited him most pret- | 


tily; and I thought the Loon would be the | 


death of him, in spite of tryin’ to be most | 
polite and handin’ Mercy Maynard out. 
So by-and-by I creep up softly to my own 


old little room, not to disturb their pleas- | 


ure, and unbeknownst to most. 

There it was, my dear 
shade against the gas, and a pink gerani- 
um in the window, with Mercy Maynard’s 


love, and the towel rack from Maggie Flynn; | 


and I never did know who put the English 
breakfast tea into the tea-caddy, but, by the 


spillin’ round, I knew it was the Loon that | 


tried to set the tea-pot boilin’ ready. And 
as for that chromio upon the wall, I sus- 
pect Miss Cracklejaw, but never did I know ; 
nor the five roses and smilax, with a bit of 


heliotrope, upon the table, and the little | 


vase, 

It wasn’t till next mornin’ that I found 
the note upon the bureau from Aunt Han- 
nah, sayin’ how she’d but just heard of my 
condition, and that Peter he had married 
Sarah Amelia Bolingbroke—her that was 
Miss Patterson before her first—an excel- 
lent woman, but fully equal to it if there 
was any snappin’ of you up, and havin’ had 
her hand in once besides. And she said 
would I come on and make a visit, by-gones 
bein’ by-gones, and her health but poorly ? 

That wasn’t till next mornin’, as I tell 
you. And,oh! my dear, as I set down alone, 
so grateful and so happy, no cur that runs 
is meaner than was I to take exception to 
my lot. But after all their kindness, they 
wasn’t own folks, was they? And across my 
feelings there ran a little chilly longing, 
something as if your soul had taken cold. 
I couldn’t get my little brother ’Li’kim out 
of my head, do what I could. And all his 
little ways come up to me, and the feel of 
his fingers, don’t you know, and wonderin’ 
what it would be like if he had grown like 
other folks’s brothers, faithful and consider- 
ate, and been by me through my troubles, 
and been there to set down in your pretty 
room and call you by your Christian name 
you'd most forgotten, being mostly Miss in 
that great house. 

And as I set, I seemed to see him, though 
fainter than it was before the operation, 
kneeling by the bed. But the most pecul- 
iar prayer, my dear! Like this: 

“Cured. Come home. Every body glad 
tosee her. Better blessed than she deserves. 
Grumblin’ over what she hasn’t got. Ought 
to be ashamed. Got a cataract upon her 
heart. Ought to have it operated on. Hope- 
less case.” 

It was then, my dear, that there come a 
knock upon the door, and up I jumps to} 
wipe the mean, ungrateful tears and let | 
it in. 





My dear, it was a gentleman—the strange | 


And the pretty | 


| gentleman I saw lookin’ at me now and they 
down stairs. 

Says I, “Sir, most happy, if I had the hon. 
| or, but the wrong room, perhaps,” says I. 

Says he, “No; the right room—the right 
room, I am sure, thank God!” says he. 

For something i in his voice, I don’t know 
| what, I began to tremble very sudden; and 
for something in his way, I can’t explain, | 
thought I should have lost my wits. And 
| there was that drawin’ drew me to that un- 
| known man—I can’t begin to tell you—til] 
|up he steps and shuts the door. And, oh! 
| my pretty, I see it in your eyes—you under. 
stand it all! 

He never was a boy of many words, my 
dear, and all he says was this: 

“Tf your little brother "Li’kim come back, 
sick and sorry, would you care to live with 
him?” says he. “I can go away again,” 
says he, “if you think you’d rather not.” 


And, oh, the way the stars shone through 
the window hours and hours! And the peo- 
ple laughing down below as if all the world 
had got its own folks back, my dear! And 
the tea-pot that the Loon had spilled, it bub- 
bled up and bubbled up, and the flowers on 
the table and all the dear old things set 
looking on. And like a little child that 
hears a fairy tale I set and heard ’em say: 

“Happy woman! No cataract. Cured! 
eured! cured! The light of her eyes has come 
back! Oh, happy, undeservin’, blessed wom- 
an! Cured! cured! cured!” 

And if you think I asked him many ques- 
tions to pry into his poor past life, my dear, 
you're wrong, that’s all. And if folks tell 
you how he’s ailing and works irregular and 
a burden, never do you listen to ’em—not 
a word of that, my dear, for the tenderest 
and the lovin’est, there never was a brother 
more so. 

And up the Loon comes, when the people 
wondered, and Miss Barker red and white, 
| for there sat I in his lap a sight to see. Says 
| Miss Barker: 

“Tf it had been a physician,” says Miss 
Barker, “at such hours, or even a clergyman, 
if in spiritual need. But even if it was— 
and he told me he was flour and grain—such 
a state of things is most unnecessary, and 
I never would have thought it of you if I 
died!” says Miss Barker, mad as mad. 

So when I tell her, like to die of laugh- 
ing, down we go. And all the house is there, 
and Mercy Maynard in pink ribbons, and the 
| gas as bright! And away at the other end 
I could see the Loon a-singein’ her hair 
against it while I spoke. And I went in 


upon his arm, and says, for Miss Barker ’d 
let a whisper of it round: 

“Dear friends, you’ve come to wish me 
| joy on my great happiness to-night, and I 
thank you kindly. There are eyes of the 
body,” says I, “and eyes of the soul, and 
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there’s blindness comes to both, and cures 


sometimes. And the light of the eyes of my | 


pody and the light of the eyes of my soul 
have come back both at once: and may 
yours be as bright forever, and bless you 
all!” says I. 
THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPECT. 

AVING on a recent occasion* spoken 
} hopefully of the “ Future of the South,” 
we purpose now to examine more critically 
the views then advanced. We shall con- 
fine ourselves in this article to the indus- 
trial aspect of the subject. 

It is now conceded as a fact, whatever the 
cause may have been, that heretofore the 
South failed to reap annually her due meas- 
ure of the general progress and prosperity 
of the country; and it has become a matter 
of deep interest, therefore, to inquire wheth- 
er, under her new “social environment,” the 
conditions are more favorable to her mate- 
rial development. We believe that they 
are; we believe that the South is now ina 
position to command her full share of prog- 
ress and prosperity ; and we believe that the 
industrial prospect is brighter to-day than 
ever before in her history. We expect to 
demonstrate the soundness of these hopeful 
views on the following grounds: because 
hereafter, in addition to other advantages 
(1), her industries will become more diversi- 
fied; (2) her people will become more indus- 
trious; and (3) her wealth will become more 


generally diffused. We will now consider | 


these reasons seriatim. 

I. Diversified Industrices.—No argument is 
needed to show that the prosperity of a large 
section of country can not be as great under 
a system of industry confined exclusively to 
agriculture as under one embracing also oth- 
er occupations; but some reflection is need- 
ed to realize fully that a diversified industry 
is a prerequisite to the normal development 
of a country’s capacities and resources, be- 
ing as essential to success in the struggle for 
political power as in the race for material 
progress. While the principle of the divis- 
ion of labor always operates to advantage 
as between individuals in the same commu- 
nity, and in some respects as between com- 
munities of the same country, yet, as regards 
the great departments of industry, it can not 
be applied between different countries, or 
even between sections of the same country. 
Although theoretically the law applies as 
fully in the one case as in the other, yet 
practically, in the relations between nations 
and sections, counteracting influences and 
conditions interpose and supersede or neu- 
tralize its action. While no nation could 





* Addrese at the reunion of the Hampton Legion in 
Columbia, South Carolina, July 21, 1875. 
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prudently rely on other countries to supply 
those staple products and materials which 
are essential to its existence and defense, so 
also no section of country, under existing 
conditions of society, can depend exclusive- 
|ly on any single industry to attain its full 
| productive capacity. Lands of greater or 
| less value represent capital which must not 
be left unremunerative; and a similar remark 
| applies in some respects to natural facilities 
for commerce and manufactures. By grow- 
ing those products, by manufacturing those 
articles, and by trading in those commodi- 
ties for which it has respectively the greatest 
facilities, each community utilizes all its re- 
| sources and opportunities, while at the same 
time all of its labor may thus be made avail- 
able by giving occupation in one branch of 
industry to many who from age, sex, or nat- 
ural incapacity might be unfitted for em- 
ployment in another. As far as the home 
consumption can be supplied by home pro- 
duetion, so far is the community a gainer— 
other things being equal—to the extent at 
least of the cost of transportation and the 
additional mercantile profit; and this mar- 
gin always exists, unless it is overbalanced 
by reduced cost of production in the com- 
peting community. Until, therefore, fur- 
ther advances are made toward annihila- 
ting space as regards both time and cost of 
transportation, the great law of division of 
labor can not be fully applied as between 
nations, states, or large sections of country ; 
but each must have, as far as practicable, 
diversified industries. 

It has been most unfortunate for the ma- 
terial welfare of the South that she has been 
almost exclusively an agricultural country. 
Indeed, even in agriculture, by the adoption 
of a policy fatally wrong in practice, for the 
reasons we have suggested, although strict- 
ly correct in theory, her people followed 
Adam Smith’s great law to its logical ex- 
treme. They cultivated only those staple 
crops for which the soil was best adapted, 

|and with the proceeds of their sales pur- 
chased from Northern farmers meat and 
bread for Southern laborers. Her develop- 
ment in consequence was dwarfed and one- 
sided, and hence her small annual increase 
in wealth and population as compared with 
the North. And yet this system of indus- 
try, confined exclusively to agriculture— 
whether unavoidable or not under the cir- 
cumstances matters not now—was advoca- 
| ted as most advantageous for the South. 
| ‘The tendeney at the South since the war 
has been to change from the system of plant- 
ing only staple crops to that of raising a 
variety of crops, and it has become an ob- 
ject to produce on the farm as far as prac- 
ticable what will be needed for the farm. 
At the same time, a strong disposition is 
shown in each community to encourage and 
; develop local productions of every kind, and 
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home manufactures begin to some extent 
to supply the home wants. Before the war 
the planter ordered directly from the North, 
through his commission merchant, all the 
clothing, shoes, and blankets which were 
needed for his laborers; but there is now a 
country store at every cross-road, by which 
the new wants of the freedmen are supplied, 
and at which his wages are spent. The 
clothing of the laborer is now, to a great 
extent at least, manufactured at Southern 
mills; and while formerly that part of the 
cost of labor represented by meat and bread 
was also in many districts paid directly to 
Northern producers or merchants, at present 
a large proportion is supplied by Southern 
production, and this proportion will steadi- 
ly increase hereafter. 

The facts indicate that the tendency is 
now to a greater diversity of industries, 
and we would be led, @ priori, to the same 
conclusion. The legislation of the South un- 
der the old system having been adverse to 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises, 
little inducement was offered to capital, for- 
eign or domestic, to invest in either, and 
agriculture was thus the favored occupa- 
tion, no other being profitable under the cir- 
cumstances. The habits and predilections 
of the whites were unfavorable to commerce 
and manufactures, while the character and 
capacity of the laborers were adapted only 
to agriculture; and as long as slave labor 
existed, free labor avoided the limits of the 
South. Other influences will readily sug- 
gest themselves which before the war con- 
curred in precluding a diversity of indus- 
tries in the South, but the opposing causes 
being removed, the normal and regular de- 
velopment of all her resources and capaci- 
ties must follow. 

Il. The Law of Labor.—Wherever slavery 
exists, manual labor is regarded as degrad- 
ing, and will be avoided by the people as 
much as practicable. Such was the case in 
the South. But this influence has been re- 
moved, while, on the other hand, commerce 
and manufactures, accompanying a greater 
diversity of industries, will now exert their 
well-known effect of making all labor more 
respectable; the people of the South under 
new influences, all tending to encourage and 
elevate labor, will naturally become more 
industrious, and with the next generation 
of whites the proportion of active producers 
to her population should be increased. La- 
bor, however, must be elevated and honored 
if the South would have an industrious pop- 
ulation, and she must have an industrious 
population if she expects to prosper. 

Our civilization is based on the triumph 
of man over nature, and labor only, mental 
and physical, can retain the conquered do- 
main. While from the accumulated knowl- 
edge of ages the superiority of mind over 
matter, of man over nature, is greater than 





ever before, the demands of the age and the 
tendency of civilization loudly proclaim the 
inexorable law of labor as applying to na. 
tionalities and peoples as well as to indi. 
viduals. With every advance the wants of 
humanity have increased, so that, notwith. 
standing the discoveries of science and the 
accumulated wealth of centuries, it is as 
essential as ever that man shall labor for 
his supply of bread, the bread that he finds 
necessary for his existence having steadily 
improved in quality as he has advanced jy 
civilization. 

The wants and needs of our laborer, in- 
cluding the calls on his time for self-iyp- 
provement and for domestic and social du- 
ties, have increased pari passu with the 
increase of his productive power; and it is 
true generally of all classes of society that 
their habits of life to-day render labor as 
imperative as in previous epochs to provide 
respectively that mode of living which they 
severally find requisite for their bearable 
existence. 

With the revolutions of time the sceptre 
of dominion has passed from the heart to 
the head. Intellect now commands the 
forces of the world, and science leads the 
van. This fact, be it right or be it wrong, 
san not be ignored. Knowledge, according- 
ly, is really power; but knowledge can nei- 
ther be accumulated nor made available 
without labor, and without a surplus of 
wealth, the product of labor, to insure bread 
and shelter. Art, literature, refinement, and 
morality are to be cultivated, but they can 
receive attention only after bread is sup- 
plied, and on the average they will be culti- 
vated in proportion to the surplus of capital 
which labor has acquired. 

We are no apologists for that material- 
istic spirit of the age which we often have 
so deservedly condemned; for we all have 
something more to live for than to be “ dol- 
lar hunters and the breeders of dollar hunt- 
ers.” The means must not be confound- 
ed with the end. Labor with its fruits is 
the means; the end is man’s advancement. 
In urging, therefore, the importance of that 
material prosperity which labor alone can 
secure, we should not be understood as ig- 
noring man’s moral improvement. Material 
development, however, promotes moral de- 
velopment, and is needed to protect and pre- 
serve it. Southern society was overthrown 
in consequence of the failure to develop its 
resources; but in rebuilding now the social 
fabric, this defect can and must be avoided. 
Bitter experiences have taught the South- 
ern people their weakness ; self-preservation 
now urges them to remove the cause. Stern 
facts have demonstrated that when, in addi- 
tion to that moral power which, as the world 
concedes, the South exhibited in the war be- 
tween the States, her sons shall insure her, 





by new habits of industry, a due portion 
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also of physical power, then and then only 
will her development proceed on a sound 
basis; then and then only will her people 
become really a great people. Labor, then, 
should be the corner-stone of the new South. 
It is, indeed, the foundation on which the 
social fabric must rest, the law of labor be- 
ing to society the first law of nature. 

Ill. More Equal Distribution of Wealth.—It 
is an axiom of social science that an unequal 
distribution of wealth will be followed by 
an unequal distribution of social and polit- 
ical power, and that the effect of such un- 
equal distribution of social and political 


power will be stagnation and decline, and | 


ultimately decay and ruin. The principle 
can be readily explained and illustrated by 
referring to a fact of Roman history which 
has been noticed by several writers. In 
Italy, under the Roman republic, the corn 
laws reduced the price.of grain to such an 
extent that the “small holdings” could not 
be farmed profitably by the yeomanry of 
the country, an industrious, frugal, and hith- 
erto prosperous class; and as the growth of 
grain ceased to be remunerative, pastoral 
husbandry was introduced in connection 
with the wine culture. As large land-owners 
under this system enjoyed advantages over 


the small farmers, capitalists soon began | 


to purchase and merge together the small 
farms, and the tendency increased until the 
lands generally passed under their control. 
The result of this unequal distribution of 
landed wealth was the debasement and ruin 
of the yeoman class, and there followed in 
consequence deterioration and loss of popu- 
lation. The finally disastrous result is thus 
depicted by a celebrated historian: “ And 
so desolation advanced with gigantic steps 
over the flourishing land of Italy, where 
countless numbers of freemen had lately re- 
joiced in moderate and merited prosperi- 
ty.” This was the result of a policy which 


caused a concentration of capital in the 


place of its general diffusion. 


The South furnished no exception to the 
rule that an unequal distribution of wealth 
is unfavorable to the material prosperity of 
a country. In the Northern States, where 
circumstances favored a diffusion of capi- 
tal, the yearly increase of population and 
wealth steadily exceeded that in the South- 
ern States, where circumstances favored a 
concentration of capital, so that when the 
irrepressible conflict came, the South was 
unable to sustain herself, although eminent 
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duced a concentration of wealth (being 
principally those which prevented a diver- 
sity of industries) having been removed, we 
might well argue that the tendency to un 
equal distribution must have ceased. In- 
deed, it will be conceded that the capital of 
the South is already more generally diffused, 


| and it might be sufficient to rest our argu- 


ment on this recognized fact; but it will 
aid in making our subject better understood 
to cite some of those influences which now 
tend directly to produce a more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth in the South as between 
individuals. 

As the wants of the agricultural popula- 
tion in the South were formerly supplied 
by wholesale through the cities, business in 
the country was extremely limited; but 
there being at present a general local de- 
mand for goods and merchandise, there ex- 
ists a large class of prosperous and respon- 
sible country merchants, who now receive, 
from the wages of the freedman, a part of 
what was formerly the profits of the master ; 
and all other classes who supply any wants 
of the laborers receive in like manner some 
benefit from their wages. This, of course, 
tends to promote a more equal distribution 
of wealth. 

Formerly in the South the incentive to 
industry and energy was small, because, ex- 
cept in the larger cities, their reward was 
uncertain, and the field for their exercise 
extremely limited; and even in the cities 
enterprise was discouraged by adverse legis- 
lation. Capital was restricted almost ex- 
clusively to agriculture as the favored and 
profitable employment; but even agricul- 
| ture was only profitable to those who owned 
or could purchase slaves. Under existing 
conditions, however, new influences are at 
work to develop commerce and manufac- 
tures and varied trades and occupations in 

all the communities of the South, and the 
greater the diversity of industries, the great- 
er will be the diffusion of wealth. As the 
labor market, too; is now open to all, agri- 
culture is no longer monopolized by capital- 
ists; and a new field has thus been offered 
to energy and enterprise, which has not been 
neglected. The most successful planters 
and farmers at present in the South are 
those who have been heretofore accustomed 
to labor, and the young men who, after the 
war, at once realized their condition and 
went to work in earnest. The farmers who 
had been used to work themselves have in- 


courage, devotion, and zeal were exhibited variably prospered since the war, and are 


by her people, and the highest order of mil- 


itary genius was developed to direct them. 


We hope to demonstrate that there will 
be hereafter a more equal distribution of 


accumulating property, while the large land- 
owners, on the contrary, are becoming poor- 
er every year, except those who happen to 
have youth, energy, and industry, and: as 


wealth, not only in the South as between | these advantages fully account for their suc- 
individuals, but also in the country as be- | cess, the exceptions only “prove the rule.” 
tween sections. The circumstances and in- | It has become, in fact, a proverb in the South 


fluences which formerly in the South pro- 


that the times are favoring the poor man. 
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We will next consider the new influences | is not that populatio 
which are now promoting a more equal dis- equally diffused, any more than it is the 
tribution of wealth as between the sections. | law that water will be equally distributeq 
One of the principal sources of the more | over the earth’s surface, but the tendency is 
rapid accumulation of wealth heretofore by | the same in, both cases; for population anq 





n and wealth will be 


the North as compared with the South was | wealth will be equally distributed whenever 
the immense immigration, which yearly dif-| the attractions, inducements, and advyan- 
fused new life, energy, and vigor through | tages are the same, just as, under the anal- 
the Northern States. Like the waters of ogous law, water, although generally accu- 
the Nile, this stream annually enriched the | mulated by irregularities of the earth’s sur. 
land over which it spread; but there was an | face, will always spread over level plains. 
impassable barrier which prevented its flow Under the operation, then, of this eco- 
southward. Free labor will always avoid | nomic law, whenever any obstacles or hin- 
competition with slave labor, and hence all} derances in the form of opposing influences 
this immigration, with its accompanying | are removed, a diffusion should follow to 
benefits, was diverted from the South. For | the extent of the obstructions they caused, 
obvious reasons the surplus capital of the | and population and wealth should accord- 
money centres formerly avoided the South, | ingly commence flowing through those chan- 
and accordingly this stream, like that of | nels which had been previously closed or 
immigration, flowed exclusively Westward. | choked. Now the causes and influences 
There was, further, a certain accumulation | heretofore cited as having retarded her ma- 
of wealth to be derived annually from com- terial progress presented just such obstacles 
merce and manufactures, and heretofore the | and barriers to the natural and regular flow 
North monopolized it. As commerce and | of population and wealth into the South, 
manufactures, however, are developed in | and to that extent the action of this law 
the South, a more equal distribution of the | of equal distribution was obstructed; but 
wealth from these sources will result. these causes and influences having ceased 
In addition to these particular influences, | to operate, population and wealth must now 
and those already cited in other connec- | flow into the South through the channels so 
tions, which now tend to equalize the dis- | opened, and it will not be unreasonable to 
tribution of wealth as between the sections, | expect a comparatively rapid development 
there are reasons for believing that under | in the near future. 
this tendency to equalization there will be So far, on this branch of our subject, we 
an increase of population and wealth in the | have cited those circumstances and influ- 
South at even a greater rate temporarily | ences which formerly retarded the develop- 
than that in the North. | ment of the South, presenting as they did 
There is a law in social science by which obstacles or barriers to the natural course 
population and wealth always tend to dif-| of immigration and capital; and we have 
fuse themselves, analogous to the law in| explained, on general principles, that the ob- 
physical science by which liquids always | structions having been removed, an econom- 
tend to distribute themselves. Under the | ic diffusion would follow, tending to equalize 
operation of this law, whenever a particular | the distribution of population and wealth; 
section of a country from any special causes | but now we shall go further, and trace in 
is prevented from prospering to the same | the present condition of the country certain 
extent as other sections possessing no great- | active influences that are at work, tending 
er advantages, there results an effort at also to promote equalization between the 
equalization as soon as the opposing causes | sections. 
are removed. In such an event there would| Whenever location, social and political 
be the same tendency for population and rights and privileges, confidence in the sta- 
wealth to diffuse themselves through dis-| bility of government, and natural advan- 
tricts from which their flow had been ex-| tages are the same—whenever, in short, 
cluded by the supposed obstacles as there |“ other things are equal”—labor and capital 
would be for water to seek its level whenevy- | will seek employment in those sections of 
er any physical barrier which had obstruct- | the country in which the demand for them 
ed it should be removed. In the physical is greatest. They will go wherever wages 
world, however, every thing can be seen | and profits are highest, and these will be 
with the natural eye, and when the flow of highest wherever competition for labor and 
the liquid ceases, the particular obstructions , capital is greatest. 
are apparent; but in the economic world the The South being to-day in a condition in 
obstructing causes are secret and obscure, which, as compared with the North, labor 
and when the operation of the law is pre-| and capital are in active demand, there wiil 
vented, the opposing influences are hidden |be a tendency of both to flow Southward 
from view. Neither population nor wealth, | until the equilibrium is re-established. It 
it is true, is equally diffused, concentration | is an admitted fact that the demand for la- 
being the general rule; but the same may be | bor and capital at the South is greater than 











said of the distribution of water. The law it is at the North, and the reasons are ap- 
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parent. The staple products of the South 


command the markets of the world; and | kinds. 


the inerease of crops, even in the event of 
an inflow of labor and capital to the South, 
will not probably exceed the increase of 
veneral consumption. Hence there will be 
an active demand for both labor and capital 
for many years; and to this extent, after all, 
cotton is king. 

The manufacturing interests of the South, 
for the reasons already suggested, will also 
create for many years an active demand for 
both capital and labor. On the other hand, 
the foreign markets of the North are com- 
paratively limited, while her Southern mar- 
ket has been greatly curtailed; and, at all 
events, the North has established thus far 
no permanent industry which will always 
insure active and profitable employment for 
surplus capital and labor. 

This comparative condition of the two 
sections tends directly, of course, to a trans- 
fer of both capital and labor from the North 
to the South; and it illustrates the econom- 
ic law of equal distribution, and at the same 
time furnishes the rationale of its operation. 
The existence of some abnormal condition, 
some obstacle or obstruction, alone render- 
ed possible such an unequal demand for la- | 
bor and capital between the two sections. 
Had there been no obstructing causes, cap- 
ital and labor would have been attracted, 


and a larger area in the South would have | 


been placed under cultivation, and manu- 
factures would have been established to the 
extent certainly of supplying the home de- 
mand for all articles that could be produced 
advantageously in the South. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that while capital at the North is 


lying idle m the banks, it commands in the | 


South the highest rates of interest ; and that 
while at the North labor can not find em- 
ployment, and the country, in consequence, 


is filled with tramps and vagrants, at the | 
South the demand for labor can not be sup- | 


plied, particularly in the cotton districts, 
and planters are offering the highest premi- 
ums for laborers. Hence it is, also, that in 
comparing the present condition of the two 
sections, as affected respectively by the ex- 
isting depression of business, the advantage 
is decidedly with the South. She is poor 
and depressed; but that was her condition 
before the panic of 1873, and therefore the 
shrinkage of her values and business has 
been less, proportionately, than it has been 
in the North. 

The South, indeed, presents now unusual 
attractions to immigrants and to capitalists. 
With the advantages of a settled country, 


she offers many of the inducements of a new | to hopeful anticipations of the future; it is 


colony. Her lands represent a very large 


proportion of her capital, and they are still | give place to honest efforts for the common 


as cheap as those of new settlements, while 
at the same time she needs and can sus- 


tain manufacturing enterprises of various 


It must be borne in mind that a few years 
develop small results from even radical 
changes in the economic conditions of soci- 
ety, and that currents of immigration and 
capital, in particular, can not be suddenly 
diverted from old into new channels. In 


| the present case there are many retarding 


influences, particularly those resulting from 
the presence of the colored race in the 
South, and the views we have advanced in 
this article, therefore, can not yet be fairly 
tested by a reference to facts; but, while 
we do not hope to see at once the results 
expected, there should be some indications 
that the causes are at work to produce them. 
It is, accordingly, very satisfactory to find 
that there are many facts in the present 
condition of the South which confirm our 
deductions, and that there are, so far, no 
facts apparently contradictory which can 
not be otherwise explained. Besides the 
confirmatory circumstances heretofore al- 
luded to, there is one which merits special 
notice, 

It is well known, and has frequently been 
the subject of comment from observant vis- 
itors, that the greatest prosperity prevails 
in those districts of the South in which the 
small farm system prevails. Mr. Nordhoff, 
of the New York Herald, in his recent letters 
from the South, referred repeatedly to this 
fact, and we do not know that it has been 
questioned. What is the real explanation? 
It is not that farming on a small scale is 
profitable while planting on a large scale is 
necessarily unprofitable, nor is it that the 
smnall farmer has abandoned the old system 
of large areas and poor tillage, and now gives 
greater care and attention to a smaller acre- 
age. The explanation is, that the small farm 

| system accompanies and is an evidence of adif- 
Serent social and industrial condition from that 
prevailing in other districts. Wherever you 
find small farms, you find a class of farmers 
who had been accustomed to work, and 
hence their prosperity and that of their 
communities. Owning fewer slaves former- 
ly than the large planters, they worked 
themselves, and they raised their children 
to work, while at the same time the wealth 
|} of the community was more generally dif- 
|fused. If this is the correct interpretation, 
it is apparent that this fact conforms to and 
confirms much that we have said on this 
subject. 

With such an industrial outlook for the 
South, it is time that childish despondency 

| makes way for manly energy; it is time 
| that vain lamentations over the past yield 


| time that false forebodings of coming evil 


| good. T. M. LoGan, 


| Rroumonp, Vireria, 
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BOOK II—MEETING STREAMS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The beginning of an acquaintance, whether with 
ersons or things, is to get a definite outline for our | 
ignorance, 


N R. GRANDCOURT’S wish to be introduced 
i had no suddenness for Gwendolen; but 
when Lord Brackenshaw moved aside a little for 
the prefigured stranger to come forward, and she 
felt herself face to face with the real man, there 
was a little shock which flushed her cheeks and 
vexatiously deepened with her consciousness of it. 
The shock came from the reversal of her expecta- 
tions: Grandcourt could hardly have been more 
unlike all her imaginary portraits of him. He was 
slightly taller than herself, and their eyes seemed 
to be on a level; there was not the faintest smile 
on his face as he looked at her, not a trace of 
self-consciousness or anxiety in his bearing; when 
he raised his hat he showed an extensive baldness 
surrounded with a mere fringe of reddish blonde 
hair, but he also showed a perfect hand; the line 
of feature from brow to chin undisguised by beard 
was decidedly handsome, with only moderate de- 
partures from the perpendicular, and the slight 
whisker too was perpendicular. It was not possi- 
ble for a human aspect to be freer from grimace 
or solicitous wrigglings; also it was perhaps not 
possible for a breathing man wide awake to look 
less animated. The correct Englishman, drawing 
himself up from his bow into rigidity, assenting 
severely, and seeming to be in a state of internal 
drill, suggests a suppressed vivacity, and may be 
suspected of letting go with some violence when 
he is released from parade; but Grandcourt’s 
bearing had no rigidity; it inclined rather to the 
flaccid. His complexion had a faded fairness 
resembling that of an actress when bare of the 
artificial white and red; his long narrow gray 
eyes expressed nothing but indifference. At- | 
tempts at description are stupid: who can all at | 
once describe a human being? even when he is | 
presented to us we only begin that knowledge of | 
his appearance which must be completed by in- 
numerable impressions under differing circeum- 
stances. We recognize the alphabet; we are not 
sure of the language. I am only mentioning the 
points that Gwendolen saw by the light of a pre- 
pared contrast in the first minutes of her meeting 
with Grandcourt: they were summed up in the 
words, “He is not ridiculous.” But forthwith 
Lord Brackenshaw was gone, and what is called 
conversation had begun, the first and constant 
element in it being that Grandcourt looked at 
Gwendolen persistently with a slightly exploring 
gaze, but without change of expression, while she 
only occasionally looked at him with a flash of 
observation a little softened by coquetry. Also, 
after her answers there was a longer or shorter 
pause before he spoke again. | 








“T used to think archery was a great bore.” 
Grandcourt began. He spoke with a fine accent, 
but with a certain broken drawl, as of a distin. 


| guished personage with a distinguished cold on 


his chest. 

“ Are you converted to-day ?” said Gwendolen, 

(Pause, during which she imagined various de. 
grees and modes of opinion about herself that 
might be entertained by Grandcourt.) 

“Yes, since I saw you shooting. In things of 
this sort one generally sees people missing and 
simpering.” 

“T suppose you are a first-rate shot with a rifle.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen, having taken 
a rapid observation of Grandcourt, made a brief 
graphic description of him to an indefinite hearer.) 

“T have left off shooting.” 

“Oh, then you are a formidable person. Peo. 
ple who have done things once and left them off 
make one feel very contemptible, as if one were 
using cast-off fashions. I hope you have not left 
off all follies, because I practice a great many.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen made several 
interpretations of her own speech.) 

“What do you call follies ?” 

“Well, in general, I think whatever is agree. 
able is called a folly. But you have not left off 
hunting, I hear.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen recalled what she 
had heard about Grandcourt’s position, and de- 
cided that he was the most aristocratic-looking 
man she had ever seen.) 

“One must do something.” 

“ And do you care about the turf ?—or is that 
among the things you have left off ?” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen thought that 
a man of extremely calm, cold manners might be 
less disagreeable as a husband than other men, 
and not likely to interfere with his wife's prefer- 
ences. ) 

“T run a horse now and then; but I don’t go 
in for the thing as some men do. Are you fond 
of horses ?” 

“Yes, indeed: I never like my life so well as 
when I am on horseback, having a great gallop. 
I think of nothing. I only feel myself strong 
and happy.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen wondered whether 
Grandcourt would like what she said, but assured 
herself that she was not going to disguise her 
tastes.) 

“Do you like danger ?” 

“T don’t know. When I am on horseback I 
never think of danger. It seems to me that if I 
broke my bones I should not feel it. I should go 
at any thing that came in my way.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen had run 
through a whole hunting season with two chosen 
hunters to ride at will.) 
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“You would perhaps like tiger-hunting or pig- | the importance which is given to such an accident 
sticking. I saw some of that for a season or two in | in female offspring, marriageable men, or what the 
the East. Every thing here is poor stuff after that.” | new English calls “ intending bridegrooms,” should 
“ You are fond of danger, then ?” look at themselves dispassionately in the glass, 
(Pause, wherein Gwendolen speculated on the | Since their natural selection of a mate prettier 
probability that the men of coldest manners were | than themselves is not certain to bar the effect 
the most adventurous, and felt the strength of | of their own ugliness.) 
her own insight, supposing the question had to| There was now a lively movement in the min- 
be decided.) gling groups, which carried the talk along with 
“One must have something or other. But one} it. Every one spoke to every one else by turns, 
sets used to it.” and Gwendolen, who chose to see what was going 
~ “YT begin to think I am very fortunate, because | on around her now, observed that Grandcourt was 
every thing is new to me: it is only that I can’t | having Klesmer presented to him by some one 
vet enough of it. I am not used to any thing | unknown to her—a middle-aged man with dark 
but being dull, which I should like to leave off as | full face and fat hands, who seemed to be on the 
you have left off shooting.” easiest terms with both, and presently led the 
" (Pause, during which it occurred to Gwendolen | way in joining the Arrowpoints, whose acquaint- 
that a man of cold and distinguished manners | ance had already been made by both him and 
might possibly be a dull companion ; but, on the | Grandeourt. Who this stranger was she did not 
other hand, she thought that most persons were | care much to know; but she wished to observe 
dull, that she had not observed husbands to be | what was Grandcourt’s manner toward others than 
companions, and that, after all, she was not going | herself. Precisely the same; except that he did 
to accept Grandcourt. ) not look much at Miss Arrowpoint, but rather at 
“Why are you dull ?” Klesmer, who was speaking with animation—now 
“This is a dreadful neighborhood. There is | stretching out his long fingers horizontally, now 
nothing to be done in it. That is why I practiced | pointing downward with his forefinger, now fold- 
my archery.” | ing his arms and tossing his mane, while he ad- 
(Pause, during which Gwendolen reflected that | dressed himself first to one and then the other, 
the life of an unmarried woman who could not go | including Grandeourt, who listened with an im- 
about and had no command of any thing must | passive face and narrow eyes, his left forefinger 
necessarily be dull through all the degrees of | in his waistcoat pocket, and his right slightly 














comparison as time went on.) | touching his thin whisker. 
“You have made yourself queen of it. I im- “T wonder which style Miss Arrowpoint ad- 
agine you will carry the first prize.” mires most,” was a thought that glanced through 


“J don’t know that. I have great rivals. Did | Gwendolen’s mind, while her eyes and lips gath- 
you not observe how well Miss Arrowpoint shot ?” | ered rather a mocking expression. But she would 
(Pause, wherein Gwendolen was thinking that | not indulge her sense of amusement by watching 
men had been known to choose some one else | as if she were curious, and she gave all her ani- 
than the woman they most admired, and recalled | mation to those immediately around her, resolved 


several experiences of that kind in novels.) not to care whether Mr. Grandcourt came near her 
“Miss Arrowpoint ? No—that is, yes.” | again or not. 


“Shall we go now and hear what the scoring} He did come, however, and at a moment when 
says? Every one is going to the other end now | he could propose to conduct Mrs. Davilow to her 
—shall we join them ? I think my unele is look- | carriage. “Shall we meet again in the ball-room ?” 
ing toward me. He perhaps wants me.” she said, as he raised his hat at parting. The 
Gwendolen found a relief for herself by thus | “ yes” in reply had the usual slight drawl and 
changing the sityation: not that the ¢éte-d-téte | perfect gravity. 
was quite disagreeable to her; but while it lasted “You were wrong for once, Gwendolen,” said 
she apparently could not get rid of the unwont- | Mrs. Davilow during their few minutes’ drive to 
ed flush in her cheeks and the sense of surprise | the castle. 
which made her feel less mistress of herself than “Tn what, mamma ?” 
usual. And this Mr. Grandcourt, who seemed to “ About Mr. Grandcourt’s appearance and man- 
feel his own importance more than he did hers— | ners. You can’t find any thing ridiculous in him.” 
a sort of unreasonableness few of us can tolerate| “I suppose I could if I tried, but I don’t want 
—must not take for granted that he was of great | to do it,” said Gwendolen, rather pettishly ; and 
moment to her, or that because others speculated | her mamma was afraid to say more. 


on him as a desirable match, she held herself al-| It was the rule on these occasions for the ladies 
together at his beek. How Grandcourt had filled | and gentlemen to dine apart, so that the dinner 
up the pauses will be more evident hereafter. | might make a time of comparative ease and rest 


“You have just missed the gold arrow, Gwen-| for both. Indeed, the gentlemen had a set of 
dolen,” said Mr. Gascoigne. “Miss Juliet Fenn archery stories about the epicurism of the ladies, 
scores eight above you.” | who had somehow been reported to show a revolt- 

“T am very glad to hear it. I should have felt | ingly masculine judgment in venison, even asking 
that I was making myself too disagreeable—tak- | for the fat—a proof of the frightful rate at which 
ing the best of every thing,” said Gwendolen, | corruption might go on in women but for severe 
quite easily. | social restraint. And every year the amiable Lord 

It was impossible to be jealous of Juliet Fenn | Brackenshaw, who was something of a gourmet, 
—a girl as middling as mid-day market in every | mentioned Byron’s opinion that a woman should 
thing but her archery and her plainness, in which | never be seen eating—introducing it with a con- 
last she was noticeably like her father: under- | fidential “ The fact is,” as if he were for the first 
hung and with receding brow resembling that of | time admitting his concurrence in that sentiment 
the more intelligent fishes. (Surely, considering | of the refined poet. 
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In the ladies’ dining-room it was evident that 
Gwendolen was not a general favorite with her 
own sex; there were no beginnings of intimacy 
between her and other girls, and in conversation 
they rather noticed what she said than spoke to 
her in free exchange. Perhaps it was that she 
was not much interested in them, and when left 
alone in their company had a sense of empty 
benches. Mrs. Vulcany once remarked that Miss 
Hlarleth was too fond of the gentlemen; but we 
know that she was not in the least fond of them 





i | 
“Why should I waltz if I don’t like it, aunt» 
It is not in the Catechism.” ’ 
“My dear /” said Mrs. Gascoigne, in a tone of 
severe check, and Anna looked frightened at 
Gwendolen’s daring. But they all passed 
without saying more. 
Apparently something had changed Gwendo. 
len’s mood since the hour of exulting enjoyment 
in the archery ground. But she did not look the 
worse under the chandeliers in the ball-roo 
where the soft splendor of the scene and th. 


on 


—she was only fond of their homage—and wom- | pleasant odors from the conservatory could not 


en did not give her homage. The exception to 
this willing aloofness from her was Miss Arrow- 
point, who often managed unostentatiously to be 





but be soothing to the temper, when accompanied 
with the consciousness of being pre-eminent}, 
sought for. Hardly a dancing man but was anx. 


by her side, and talked to her with quiet friend- | ious to have her for a partner, and each whom 


liness. 

“She knows, as I do, that our friends are ready 
to quarrel over a husband for us,” thought Gwen- 
dolen, “and she is determined not to enter into 
the quarrel.” 

“] think Miss Arrowpoint has the best man- 
ners I ever saw,” said Mrs. Davilow, when she 
and Gwendolen were in a dressing-room with 
Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna, but at a distance where 
they could have their talk apart. 

“T wish I were like her,” said Gwendolen. 

“Why? Are you-getting discontented with 
yourself, Gwen ?” 

“No; but Lam discontented with things. She 
seems contented.” 

“Tam sure you ought to be satisfied to-day. 
You must have enjoyed the shooting. I saw you 
did.” 

“Oh, that is over now, and I don’t know what 
will come next,” said Gwendolen, stretching her- 
self with a sort of moan, and throwing up her 
arms. They were bare now: it was the fashion 
to dance in the archery dress, throwing off the 
jacket; and the simplicity of her white cashmere 
with its border of pale green set off her form to 
the utmost. A thin line of gold round her neck, 
and the gold star on her breast, were her only or- 
naments. Her smooth soft hair piled up into a 
grand crown made a clear line about her brow. 
sir Joshua would have been glad to take her por- 
trait; and he would have had an easier task than 
the historian at least in this, that he would not 
have had to represent the truth of change—only 
to give stability to one beautiful moment. 

“The dancing will come next,” said Mrs. Davi- 
low. “ You are sure to enjoy that.” 

“T shall only dance in the quadrille. 
Mr. Clintock so. 
any one.” 

“Why in the world do you say that all on a 
sudden ?”” 

“T can’t bear having ugly people so near me.” 

““Whom do you mean by ugly people ?” 

“Oh, plenty.” 

“Mr. Clintock, for example, is not ugly.” Mrs. 
Davilow dared not mention Grandcourt. : 

“ Well, I hate woolen cloth touching me.” 

“Fancy!” said Mrs. Davilow to her sister, who 
now came up from the other end of the room. 
“ Gwendolen says she will not waltz or polk.” 

“She is rather given to whims, I think,” said 
Mrs. Gascoigne, gravely. “It would be more be- 
coming in her to behave as other young ladies 
do on such an occasion as this; especially when 
she has had the advantage of first-rate dancing 
lessons.” 


I told 
I shall not waltz or polk with 





she accepted was in a state of melancholy remon. 
strance that she would not waltz or polk. 

“ Are you under a vow, Miss Harleth ?”—* Why 
are you so cruel to us all ?’—* You waltzed with 
me in February”—* And you who waltz so per. 
fectly !’— were exclamations not without piqu- 
ancy for her. The ladies who waltzed naturally 
thought that Miss Harleth only wanted to make 
herself particular; but her uncle, when he over. 
heard her refusal, supported her by saying, 

“Gwendolen has usually good reasons.” He 
thought she was certainly more distinguished in 
not waltzing, and he wished her to be distinguish- 
ed. The archery ball was intended to be kept at 
the subdued pitch that suited all dignities, cler. 
ical and secular: it was not an escapement for 
youthful high spirits, and he himself was of opin- 
ion that the fashionable dances were too much 
of a romp. 

Among the remonstrant dancing men, how- 
ever, Mr. Grandcourt was not numbered. After 
standing up for a quadrille with Miss Arrow- 
point, it seemed that he meant to ask for no oth- 
er partner. Gwendolen observed him frequently 
with the Arrowpoints, but he never took an op- 
portunity of approaching her. Mr. Gascoigne 
was sometimes speaking to him; but Mr. Gas- 
coigne was every where. It was in her mind 
now that she would probably, after all, not have 
the least trouble about him: perhaps he had 
looked at her without any particular admiration, 
and was too much used to every thing in the 
world to think of her as more than one of the 
girls who were invited in that part of the coun- 
try. Of course! It was ridiculous of elders to 
entertain notions about what a man would do, 
without having seen him even through a tele- 
scope. Probably he meant to marry Miss Arrow- 
point. Whatever might come, she, Gwendolen, 
was not going to be disappointed: the affair was 
a joke whichever way it turned, for she had never 
committed herself even by a silent confidence in 
any thing Mr. Grandcourt would do. Still, she no- 
ticed that he did sometimes quietly and gradually 
change his position according to hers, so that he 
could see her whenever she was dancing, and if he 
did not admire her—so much the worse for him. 

This movement for the sake of being in sight 
of her was more direct than usual rather late in 
the evening, when Gwendolen had accepted Kles- 
mer as a partner; and that wide-glancing per- 
sonage, who saw every thing and nothing by 
turns, said to her when they were walking, “ Mr. 
Grandcourt is a man of taste. He likes to see 
you dancing’” 

“Perhaps he likes to look at what is against 
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his taste,” said Gwendolen, with a light laugh: | “Yes, but I have not begun to dance with 


she was quite courageous with Klesmer now. 
“He may be so tired of admiring that he likes 
disgust for a variety.” 

“Those words are not suitable to your lips,” 
said Klesmer, quickly, with one of his grand 
frowns, while he shook his hand as if to banish 
the discordant sounds, 

“ Are you as critical of words as of music ?” 

“Certainly Iam. I should require your words 
to be what your face and form are—always among 
the meanings of a noble music.” 

“That is a compliment as well as a correction. 

I am obliged for both. But do you know I am 
bold enough to wish to correct you, and require 
you to understand a joke?” 
“ “One may understand jokes without liking 
them,” said the terrible Klesmer. “I have had 
opera books sent me full of jokes; it was just 
because I understood them that I did not like 
them. The comic people are ready to challenge 
a man because he looks grave. ‘ You don’t see 
the witticism, Sir?’ ‘No, Sir; but I see what you 
meant.’ Then I am what we call ticketed as a 
fellow without esprit. But in fact,” said Kles- 
mer, suddenly dropping from his quick narrative 
to a reflective tone, with an impressive frown, “I 
am very sensible to wit and humor.” 


0 } 
“Tam glad you tell me that,” said Gwendolen, 


not without some wickedness of intention. But 
Klesmer’s thoughts had flown off on the wings of 
his own statement, as their habit was, and she 
had the wickedness all to herself.‘ Pray who is 
that standing near the card-room door 2” she went 
on, seeing there the same stranger with whom 
Klesmer had been in animated talk on the arch- 
ery ground. “He is a friend of yours, I think.” 
“No, no; an amateur I have seen in town: 
Lush, a Mr. Lush—too fond of Meyerbeer and 
Scribe—too fond of the mechanical-dramatic.” 
“Thanks. I wanted to know whether you 
thought his face and form required that his words 
should be among the meanings of noble music.” 


or not. 


Klesmer was conquered, and flashed at her a de- | 


lightful smile which made them quite friendly 
until she begged to be deposited by the side of 
her mamma. 

Three minutes afterward her preparations for 
Grandcourt’s indifference were all canceled. Turn- 
ing her head after some remark to her mother, 
she found that he had made his way up to her. 

“May I ask if you are tired of dancing, Miss 
Harleth ?” he began, looking down with his for- 
mer unperturbed expression. 

“Not in the least.” 

“Will you do me the honor—the next—or an- 
other quadrille ?” 

“T should have been very happy,” said Gwen- 
dolen, looking at her card, “ but I am engaged for 
the next to Mr. Clintock—and indeed I perceive 
that I am doomed for every quadrille: I have not 
one to dispose of.” She was not sorry to punish 
Mr. Grandcourt’s tardiness, yet at the same time 
she would have liked to dance with him. She 
gave him a charming smile as she looked up to 
deliver her answer, and he stood still looking 
down at her with no smile at all. 

“T am unfortunate in being too late,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Tt seemed to me that you did not care for 
dancing,” said Gwendolen. 
be one of the things you had left off.” 


} 


you,” said Grandcourt. Always there was the 
same pause before he took up his cue. “ You 
make dancing a new thing—as you make arch- 
ery.” 

“Ts novelty always agreeable 2” 

“No, no—not always.” 

“Then I don’t know whether to feel flattered 
When you had once danced with me 
there would be no more novelty in it.” 

“On the contrary. There would probably be 
much more.” : 

“That is deep. I don’t understand.” 

“Ts it difficult to make Miss Harleth under- 
stand her power?” Here Grandcourt had turn- 
ed to Mrs. Davilow, who, smiling gently at he: 
daughter, said, 7 

“T think she does not generally 
as slow to understand.” i 

“Mamma,” said Gwendolen, in a deprecating 
tone,“I am adorably stupid, and want every 
thing explained to me—when the meaning is 
pleasant.” 

“Tf you are stupid, I admit that stupidity is 
adorable,” returned Grandeourt, after the usual 
pause, and without change of tone. But clearly 
he knew what to say. ; 

“TI begin to think that my cavalier has forgot- 
ten me,” Gwendolen observed, after a little while. 
“T see the quadrille is being formed.” 

“He deserves to be renounced,” said Grand- 
court. 

“T think he is very pardonable,” said Gwen- 
dolen. 

“There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing,” said Mrs. Davilow. “ Mr. Clintock was too 
anxious about the engagement to have forgot 
ten it.” 

But now Lady Brackenshaw came up and said : 
“Miss Harleth, Mr. Clintock has charged me to ex 
press to you his deep regret that he was obliged 
to leave without having the pleasure of dancing 
with you again. An express came from his fa- 
ther the archdeacon: something important: he 
was obliged to go. : 


strike people 


He was au désespoir,’ 
“Oh, he was very good to remember the en- 
gagement under the circumstances,” 
dolen. 
was easy to be politely sorrowful on so felicitous 
an occasion, 
“Then I can profit by Mr. Clintock’s misfor- 


said Gwen- 
“T am sorry he was called away.” It 


tune ?” said Grandecourt. “ May I hope that you 
will let me take his place ?” 

“T shall be very happy to dance the next qua- 
drille with you.” 

The appropriateness of the event seemed an 
augury, and as Gwendolen stood up for the qua- 
drille with Grandcourt, there was a revival in her 
of the exultation—the sense of carrying every 
thing before her—which she had felt earlier in 
the day. No man could have walked through 
the quadrille with more irreproachable ease than 
Grandcourt ; and the absence of all eagerness in 
his attention to her suited his partner’s taste. 
She was now convinced that he meant to distin- 
guish her, to mark his admiration of her in a no- 
ticeable way ; and it began to appear probable 
that she would have it in her power to reject him, 
whence there was a pleasure in reckoning up the 
advantages which would make her rejection splen- 


“T thought it might | did, and in giving Mr. Grandcourt his utmost value. 


It was also agreeable to divine that his especial 
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selection of her to dance with, from among all | 


Peace. 
episode of walking with Mr. Grandcourt in par. 





—_ 





or D 
the unmarried ladies present, would attract ob-| ticular. And they returned along the conserva. vers 
servation ; though she studiously avoided seeing | tory without farther interpretation. She then wort 
this, and at the end of the quadrille walked away | proposed to go and sit down in her old place mou 
on Grandcourt’s arm as if she had been one of | and they walked among scattered couples pre. ly it 
the shortest-sighted instead of the longest and | paring for the waltz to the spot where Mrs. Day. on | 
widest sighted of mortals. They encountered Miss | ilow had been seated all the evening. As they loss 
Arrowpoint, who was standing with Lady Brack- | approached it her seat was vacant, but she was mal 
enshaw and a group of gentlemen. The heiress | coming toward it again, and, to Gwendolen’s shud. ries 
looked at Gwendolen invitingly, and said, “I hope | dering annoyance, with Mr. Lush at her elbow. sur 
you will vote with us, Miss Harleth, and Mr. | There was no avoiding the confrontation: her ’ 
Grandcourt too, though he is not an archer.” | mamma came close to her before they had reach. gir 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt paused to join the | ed the seats, and, after a quiet greeting smile, or 
group, and found that the voting turned on the | said, innocently, “Gwendolen dear, let me pre. an 
project of a picnic archery meeting to be held in| sent Mr. Lush to you.” Having just made the on 
Cardell Chase, where the evening entertainment | acquaintance of this personage as an intimate al 
would be more poetic than a ball under chande- | and constant companion of Mr. Grandcourt’s, Mrs, 
liers—a feast of sunset lights along the glades | Davilow imagined it altogether desirable that her 
and through the branches and over the solemn | daughter also should make the acquaintance. 
tree-tops. It was hardly a bow that Gwendolen gave— 

Gwendolen thought the scheme delightful— | rather, it was the slightest forward sweep of the 

equal to playing Robin Hood and Maid Marian ;| head away from the physiognomy that inclined 

and Mr. Grandcourt, when appealed to a second | itself toward her, and she immediately moved to- 

me ‘ time, said it was a thing to be done; whereupon | ward her seat, saying, “I want to put on my 
4 f Mr. Lush, who stood behind Lady Brackenshaw’s | burnous.” No sooner had she reached it than 4 
3 AH elbow, drew Gwendolen’s notice by saying, with | Mr. Lush was there, and had the burnous in his E , 
* EF a familiar look and tone, to Grandecourt, “ Diplow | hand: to annoy this supercilious young lady, he i 





would be a good place for the meeting, and more 
convenient: there’s a fine bit between the oaks 
toward the north gate.” 

Impossible to look more unconscious of being 
addressed than Grandcourt ; but Gwendolen took 
a new survey of the speaker, deciding, first, that 
he must be on terms of intimacy with the tenant 
of Diplow, and secondly, that she would never, 
if she could help it, let him come within a yard 
of her. She was subject to physical antipathies, 
and Mr. Lush’s prominent eyes, fat though not 
clumsy figure, and strong black gray-besprinkled 
hair of frizzy thickness, which, with the rest of 
his prosperous person, was enviable to many, 
created one of the strongest of her antipathies. 
To be safe from his looking at her, she mur- 
mured to Grandcourt, “I should like to continue 
walking.” 

He obeyed immediately; but when they were 
thus away from any audience, he spoke no word 
for several minutes, and she, out of a half- 
amused, half-serious inclination for experiment, 
would not speak first. They turned into the 
large conservatory, beautifully lit up with Chi- 
nese lamps. The other couples there were at a 
distance which would not have interfered with 
any dialogue, but still they walked in silence un- 
til they had reached the farther end, where there 
was a flush of pink light, and the second wide 
opening into the ball-room. Grandcourt, when 
they had half turned round, paused and said, 
languidly, 

“Do you like this kind of thing 2” 

If the situation had been described to Gwen- 
dolen half an hour before, she would have laugh- 
ed heartily at it,and could only have imagined 
herself returning a playful, satirical answer. But 
for some mysterious reason—it was a mystery of 
which she had a faint wondering consciousness— 
she dared not be satirical: she had begun to feel 
a wand over her that made her afraid of offend- 
ing Grandcourt. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, without considering 
what “kind of thing” was meant—whether the 





flowers, the scents, the ball in general, or this 


would incur the offense of forestalling Grand- 
court ; and, holding up the garment close to Gwen- 
dolen, he said, ‘Pray permit me?” But she, 
wheeling away from him as if he had been a mud- 
dy hound, glided on to the ottoman, saying, “ No, 
thank you.” 

A man who forgave this would have much 
Christian feeling, supposing he had intended to 
be agreeable to the young lady; but before he 
seized the burnous Mr. Lush had ceased to have 
that imention. Grandcourt quietly took the dra- 
pery from him, and Mr. Lush, with a slight bow, 
moved away. 

“You had perhaps better put it on,” said Mr. 
Grandcourt, looking down on her without change 
of expression. 

“Thanks; perhaps it would be wise,” said 
Gwendolen, rising, and submitting very graceful- 
ly to take the burnous on her shoulders. 

After that Mr. Grandcourt exchanged a few 
polite speeches with Mrs. Davilow, and, in taking 
leave, asked permission to call at Offendene the 
next day. He was evidently not offended by the 
insult directed toward his friend. Certainly 
Gwendolen’s refusal of the burnous from Mr. 
Lush was open to the interpretation that she 
wished to receive it from Mr. Grandeourt. But 
she, poor child, had had no design in this action, 
and was simply following her antipathy and in- 
clination, confiding in them as she did in the more 
reflective judgments into which they entered as 
sap into leafage. Gwendolen had no sense that 
these men were dark enigmas to her, or that she 
needed any help in drawing conclusions about 
them—Mr. Grandcourt at least. The chief ques- 
tion was, how far his character and ways might 
answer her wishes; and unless she were satisfied 
about that, she had said to herself that she would 
not accept his offer. 


Could there be a slenderer, more insignificant 
thread in human history than this consciousness 
of a girl, busy with her small inferences of the 
way in which she could make her life pleasant? 
—in a time, too, when ideas were with fresh vig- 
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or making armies of themselves, and the uni- 
versal kinship was declaring itself fiercely: when 
women on the other side of the world would not | 
mourn for the husbands and sons who died brave- 
ly in a common cause, and men stinted of bread | 
on our side of the world heard of that willing 
joss and were patient: a time when the soul of | 
man was waking to pulses which had for centu- | 
ries been beating in him unheard, until their full | 
sum made a new life of terror or of joy. 

What in the midst of that mighty drama are 
girls and their blind visions? They are the Yea 
or Nay of that good for which men are enduring 
and fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne 
onward through the ages the treasure of human 
affections. 


——.——_——— 


CHAPTER XII. 
“O gentlemen, the time of life is short; 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour.” 

—Suaksreark: Henry IV, 

On the second day after the Archery Meeting, 
Mr. Henleigh Mallinger Grandcourt was at his 
breakfast table with Mr. Lush. Every thing 
around them was agreeable: the summer air 
through the open windows, at which the dogs 
could walk in from the old green turf on the 
lawn; the soft, purplish coloring of the park be- 
yond, stretching toward a mass of bordering 
wood; the still life in the room, which seemed 
the stiller for its sober antiquated elegance, as if 
it kept a conscious, well-bred silence, unlike the 
restlessness of vulgar furniture. 

Whether the gentlemen were agreeable to each 
other was less evident. Mr. Grandcourt had 
drawn his chair aside so as to face the lawn, 
and, with his left leg over another chair, and his 
right elbow on the table, was smoking a large 
cigar, while his companion was still eating. The 
dogs—half a dozen of various kinds were moving 
lazily in and out, or taking attitudes of brief at- 
tention — gave a vacillating preference first to 
one gentleman, then to the other; being dogs in 
such good circumstances that they could play at 
hunger, and liked to be served with delicacies 
which they declined to put into their mouths; all 
except Fetch, the beautiful liver-colored water- 
spaniel, which sat with its fore-paws firmly plant- 
ed and its expressive brown face turned upward, 
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| ed to love them; at any rate, his impulse to act 


just in this way started from such an interpreta- 
tion. But when the amusing anguish burst forth 
in a howling bark, Grandcourt pushed Fetch down 
without speaking, and, depositing Fluff carelessly 
on the table (where his black nose predominated 
over a salt-cellar), began to look at his cigar, and 
found, with some annoyance against Fetch as the 
cause, that the brute of a cigar required relight- 
ing. Fetch, having begun to wail, found, like 
others of her sex, that it was not easy to leave 
off ; indeed, the second howl was a louder one, 
and the third was like unto it. 

“Turn out that brute, will you?” said Grand- 
court to Lush, without raising his voice or look- 
ing at him—as if he counted on attention to the 
smallest sign. 

And Lush immediately rose, lifted Fetch, 
though she was rather heavy and he was not 
fond of stooping, and carried her out, disposing 
of her in some way that took him a couple of 
minutes before he returned. He then lit a cigar, 
placed himself at an angle where he could see 
Grandcourt’s face without turning, and presently 
said, 

“Shall you ride or drive to Quetcham to-day ?” 

“T am not going to Quetcham.” 

“You did not go yesterday.” 

Grandcourt smoked in silence for half a min- 
ute, and then said, 

“T suppose you sent my card and inquiries ?” 

“T went myself at four, and said you were sure 
to be there shortly. They would suppose some 
accident prevented you from fulfilling the inten- 
tion. Especially if you go to-day.” 

Silence for a couple of minutes. Then Grand- 
court said, “‘ What men are invited here with their 
wives ?” 

Lush drew out a note-book. “The Captain and 
Mrs. Torrington come next week. Then there are 
Mr. Hollis, and Lady Flora, and the Cushats, and 
the Gogoffs.” 

“Rather a ragged lot,” remarked Grandecourt, 
after a while. ‘“ Why did you ask the Gogoffs ? 
When you write invitations in my name, be good 
enough to give me a list, instead of bringing down 
a giantess on me without my knowledge. She 
spoils the look of the room.” 

“You invited che Gogoffs yourself when you 
met them in Paris.” 

“What has my meeting them in Paris to do 
with it? I told you to give me a list.” 

Grandcourt, like many others, had two remark- 





watching Grandcourt with unshaken constancy. 
He held in his lap a tiny Maltese dog with a tiny 
silver collar and bell, and when he had a hand 
unused by cigar or coffee-cup, it rested on this 
small parcel of animal warmth. I fear that 
Fetch was jealous, and wounded that her master 
gave her no word or look; at last it seemed that 
she could bear this neglect no longer, and she 
gently put her large silky paw on her master’s 


leg. Grandcourt looked at her with unchanged 
face for half a minute, and then took the trouble 
to lay down his cigar while he lifted the unimpas- 


ably different voices. Hitherto we have heard 
him speaking in a superficial interrupted drawl 
suggestive chiefly of languor and ennwz. But this 
last brief speech was uttered in subdued, inward, 
yet distinct tones, which Lush had long been 
| used to recognize as the expression of a peremp- 
tory will. 

“ Are there any other couples you would like 
to invite ?” 

“Yes; think of some decent people, with a 
daughter or two. And one of your damned mu- 











sioned Fluff close to his chin and gave it caress- | sicians. But not a comic fellow.” 


ing pats, all the while gravely watching Fetch, 


“J wonder if Klesmer would consent to come 


who, poor thing, whimpered interruptedly, as if | to us when he leaves Quetcham. Nothing but 


trying to repress that sign of discontent, and at 


last rested her head beside the appealing paw 


looking up with piteous beseeching. So, at least, 


a lover of dogs must have interpreted Fetch, anc 


Grandcourt kept so many dogs that he was reput- 


first-rate music will go down with Miss Arrow- 





Lush spoke carelessly, but he was really seiz- 
ing an opportunity and fixing an observant look 
on Grandcourt, who now for the first time turned 
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his eyes toward his companion, but slowly, and 
without speaking until he had given two long 
luxurious puffs, when he said, perhaps in a lower 
tone than ever, but with a perceptible edge of 
contempt, 

“What in the name of nonsense have I to do 
with Miss Arrowpoint and her music ?” 

“ Well, something,” said Lush, jocosely. “ You 
need not give yourself much trouble, perhaps. 
But some forms must be gone through before a 
man can marry a million.” 

“Very likely. But I am not going to marry a 
million.” 

“That’s a pity—to fling away an opportunity 
of this sort, and knock down your own plans.” 

* Your plans, I suppose you mean.” 

“You have some debts, you know, and things 
may turn out inconveniently, after all. The heir- 
ship is not absolutely certain.” 

Grandcourt did not answer, and Lush went on. 

“Tt really is a fine opportunity. The father 
and mother ask for nothing better, I can see, and 
the daughter’s looks and manners require no al- 
lowances, any more than if she hadn’t a sixpence. 
She is not beautiful; but equal to carrying any 
rank. And she is not likely to refuse such pros- 
pects as you can offer her,” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“The father and mother would let you do any 
thing you liked with them.” 

“But I should not like to do any thing with 
them.” 

Here it was Lush who made a little pause be- 
fore speaking again, and then he said, in a deep 
voice of remonstrance, “ Good God, Grandcourt ! 
after your experience, will you let a whim inter- 
fere with your comfortable settlement in life ?” 

“Spare your oratory. I know what I am going 
to do.” 

“What?” Lush put down his cigar and thrust 
his hands into his side pockets, as if he had to 
face something exasperating, but meant to keep 
his temper. 

“T am going to marry the other girl.” 

“Have you fallen in love?” This question 
carried a strong sneer. 

“T am going to marry her.” 

“You have made her an offer already, then ?” 

“a No.” 

“She is a young lady with a will of her own, I 
fancy. Extremely well fitted to make a rumpus. 
She would know what she liked.” 

“She doesn’t like you,” said Grandcourt, with 
the ghost of a smile. 

“ Perfectly true,” said Lush ; adding again, ina 
markedly sneering tone, “ However, if you and she 
are devoted to each other, that will be enough.” 

Grandcourt took no notice of this speech, but 
sipped his coffee, rose, and strolled out on the 
lawn, all the dogs following him. 

Lush glanced after him a moment, then re- 
sumed his cigar and lit it, but smoked slowly, 
consulting his beard with inspecting eyes and 
fingers, till he finally stroked it with an air of 
having arrived at some conclusion, and said, in a 
subdued voice, 

“ Check, old boy !” 

Lush, being a man of some ability, had not 
known Grandcourt for fifteen years without learn- 
ing what sort of measures were useless with him, 
though what sort might be useful remained often 
dubious. In the beginning of his career he held 





a fellowship, and was near taking orders for the 
sake of a college living, but not being fond of 
that prospect, accepted instead the office of tray. 
eling companion to a marquess, and afterward to 
young Grandcourt, who had lost his father early 

and who found Lush so convenient that he had 
allowed him to become prime minister in all his 
more personal affairs. The habit of fifteen years 
had made Grandcourt more and more in need of 
Lush’s handiness, and Lush more and more jn 
need of the lazy luxury to which his transactions 
on behalf of Grandcourt made no interruption 
worth reckoning. I can not say that the same 
lengthened habit had intensified Grandcourt’s 
want of respect for his companion, since that 
want had been absolute from the beginning, but 
it had confirmed his sense that he might kick 
Lush if he chose—only he never did choose to 
kick any animal, because the act of kicking is a 
compromising attitude, and a gentleman’s dogs 
should be kicked for him. He only said things 
which might have exposed himself to be kicked 
if his confidant had been a man of independent 
spirit. But what son of a vicar who has stinted 
his wife and daughters of calico in order to send 
his male offspring to Oxford can keep an inde. 
pendent spirit when he is bent on dining with 
high discrimination, riding good horses, living 
generally in the most luxuriant honey-blossomed 
clover—and all without working ? Mr. Lush had 
passed for a scholar once, and had still a sense 
of scholarship when he was not trying to remem. 
ber much of it ; but the bachelors’ and other arts 
which soften manners are a time-honored prep- 
aration for sinecures ; and Lush’s present com- 
fortable provision was as good as a sinecure in 
not requiring more than the odor of departed 
learning. He was not unconscious of being held 
kickable, but he preferred counting that estimate 
among the peculiarities of Grandeourt’s character, 
which made one of his incalculable moods or judg- 
ments as good as another. Since in his own 
opinion he had never done a bad action, it did 
not seem necessary to consider whether he should 
be likely to commit one if his love of ease re- 
quired it. Lush’s love of ease was well satisfied 
at present, and if his puddings were rolled toward 
him in the dust, he took the inside bits and found 
them relishing. 

This morning, for example, though he had en- 
countered more annoyance than usual, he went to 
his private sitting-room and played a good hour 
on the violoncello, 


—_——o—— 


CHAPTER NIil. 
“Philistia, be thou glad of me!” 


Granpcourt having made up his mind to mar- 
ry Miss Harleth, showed a power of adapting 
means to ends. During the next fortnight there 
was hardly a day on which by some arrangement 
or other he did not see her, or prove by emphatic 
attentions that she occupied his thoughts. His 
cousin, Mrs, Torrington, was now doing the honors 
of his house, so that Mrs. Davilow and Gwendo- 
len could be invited to a large party at Diplow, in 
which there were many witnesses how the host 
distinguished the dowerless beauty, and showed 
no solicitude about the heiress. The world—l 


| mean Mr. Gascoigne and all the families worth 
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speaking of within visiting distance of Pennicote | are,” was the answer with which she tried to 
_felt an assurance on the subject which in the | quiet herself; for she could not imagine Gwen- 
Rector’s mind converted itself into a resolution to | dolen under the influence of any feeling which 
io his duty by his niece and see that the settle- | would make her satisfied in what we traditional- 
ments were adequate. Indeed, the wonder to him | ly call “mean circumstances.” 
ind Mrs. Davilow was that the offer for which so| Grandcourt’s own thought was looking in the 
‘ any suitable occasions presented themselves had | same direction: he wanted to have done with 
ot been already made; and in this wonder Grand- | the uncertainty that belonged to his not having 
court himself was not without a share. When he | spoken. As to any further uncertainty—well, it 
had told his resolution to Lush, he had thought | was something without any reasonable basis, 
that the affair would be concluded more quickly, | some quality in the air which acted as an irri- 
ind, to his own surprise, he had repeatedly prom- | tant to his wishes. 
ized himself in a morning that he would to-day Gwendolen enjoyed the riding, but her pleas- 
cive Gwendolen the opportunity of accepting him, | ure did not break forth in girlish unpremeditated 
and had found in the evening that the necessary | chat and laughter, as it did on that morning with 
formality was still unaccomplished. This remark- | Rex. She spoke a little, and even laughed, but 
‘ble fact served to heighten his determination on | with a lightness as of a far-off echo: for her too 
nother day. He had never admitted to himself | there was some peculiar quality in the air—not, 
that Gwendolen might refuse him, but—Heaven | she was sure, any subjugation of her will by Mr. 
help us all!—we are often unable to act on our | Grandcourt, and the splendid prospects he meant 
certainties ; our objection to a contrary issue (were | to offer her; for Gwendolen desired every one, 
it possible) is so strong that it rises like a spectral | that dignified gentleman himself included, to un- 
illusion between us and our certainty: we are ra- | derstand that she was going to do just as she 
tionally sure that the blind-worm can not bite us | liked, and that they had better not calculate on 
mortally, but it would be so intolerable to be bit- | her pleasing them. If she chose to take this 
ten, and the creature has a biting look—we de- | husband, she would have him know that she was 
cline to handle it. not going to renounce her freedom, or, according 
He had asked leave to have a beautiful horse of | to her favorite formula, “not going to do as oth- 
his brought for Gwendolen to ride. Mrs. Davilow | er women did.” 
was to accompany her in the carriage, and they Grandcourt’s speeches this morning were, as 
were to go to Diplow to lunch, Grandcourt con- | usual, all of that brief sort which never fails to 
ducting them. It was a fine mid-harvest time, | make a conversational figure when the speaker 
not too warm for a noonday ride of five miles to| is held important in his circle. Stopping so 
be delightful: the poppies glowed on the borders | soon, they give signs of a suppressed and formi- 
of the fields, there was enough breeze to move | dable ability to say more, and have also the mer- 
gently like a social spirit among the ears of uncut | itorious quality of allowing lengthiness to others. 
corn, and to wing the shadow of a cloud across! “ How do you like Criterion’s paces ?” he said, 
the soft gray downs; here the sheaves were stand- | after they had entered the park and were slack- 
ing, there the horses were straining their muscles | ening from a canter to a walk. 
under the last load from a wide space of stubble, “He is delightful to ride. I should like to 
but every where the green pastures made a broader | have a leap with him, if it would not frighten 
setting for the corn fields, and the cattle took their | mamma. There was a good wide channel we 
rest under wide branches. The road lay through | passed five minutes ago. I should like to havea 
a bit of country where the dairy-farms looked | gallop back and take it.” 


much as they did in the days of our forefathers | “Pray do. We can take it together.” 

—where peace and permanence seemed to finda} ‘No,thanks. Mamma is so timid—if she saw 
6 | . . . , 

home away from the busy change that sent the | me it might make her ill.” 


railway train flying in the distance. | “Let me goand explain. Criterion would take 
But the spirit of peace and permanence did not | it without fail.” 

penetrate poor Mrs. Davilow’s mind so as to over- “No—indeed—you are very kind—but it would 

come her habit of uneasy foreboding. Gwendolen | alarm her too much. I dare take any leap when 

and Grandcourt cantering in front of her,and then | she is not by; but I do it and don’t tell her 

slackening their pace to a conversational walk | about it.” 

till the carriage came up with them again, made “We can let the carriage pass, and then set 

a gratifying sight; but it served chiefly to keep | off.” 

up the conflict of hopes and fears about her| ‘No, no, pray don’t think of it any more; I 

daughter’s lot. Here was an irresistible oppor- | spoke quite randomly,” said Gwendolen. She 

tunity for a lover to speak and put an end to all | began to feel a new objection to carrying out her 

uncertainties, and Mrs. Davilow could only hope | own proposition. 

with trembling that Gwendolen’s decision would “ But Mrs. Davilow knows I shall take care of 


be favorable. Certainly if Rex’s love had been | you.” 


repugnant to her, Mr. Grandcourt had the ad-| “ Yes, but she would think of you as having 
vantage of being in complete contrast with Rex ; | to take care of my broken neck.” 
and that he had produced some quite novel im-| There was a considerable pause before Grand- 


pression on her seemed evident in her marked | court said, looking toward her, “1 should like to 
abstinence from satirical observations, nay, her | have the right always to take care of you.” 

total silence about his characteristics—a silence | Gwendolen did not turn her eyes on him: it 
which Mrs. Davilow did not dare to break. ‘Is | seemed to her a long while that she was first 
he a man she would be happy with?” was a| blushing and then turning pale, but, to Grand- 
question that inevitably arose in the mother’s | court’s rate of judgment, she answered soon 
mind. “Well, perhaps as happy as she would | enough, with the lightest flute-tone and a care- 
be with any one else, or as most other women | less movement of the head, “Oh, I am not sure 
Vou. LIL—No, 310.—39 
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that I want to be taken care al if I chote to | 
risk breaking my neck, I should like to be at lib- | 
erty to do it.” 

She checked her horse as she spoke, and turned 
in her saddle, looking toward the advancing car- 
riage. Her eyes swept across Grandcourt as she 
made this movement, but there was no language 


in them to correct the carelessness of her reply. | 
At that very moment she was aware that she | 


was risking something—not her neck, but the 
possibility of finally checking Grandcourt’s ad- 
vances, and she did not feel contented with the 
possibility. 

“Damn her!” thought Grandcourt, as he too 
checked his horse. He was not a wordy thinker, 
and this explosive phrase stood for mixed im- 
pressions which eloquent interpreters might have 
expanded into some sentences full of an irritated 
sense that he was being mystified, and a determi- 
nation that this girl should not make a fool of | 
him. Did she want him to throw himself at her 
feet and declare that he was dying for her? It 
was not by that gate that she would enter on the 
privileges he could give her. Or did she expect 
him to write his proposals? Equally a delusion. 
He would not make his offer in any way that 
could place him definitely in the position of be- 
ing rejected. But as to her accepting him, she 
had done it already in accepting his marked at- 
tentions, and any thing which happened to break 
them off would be understood to her disadvan- 
tage. She was merely coquetting, then ? 

However, the carriage came up, and no further 


téte-d-téte could well occur before their arrival at | 


the house, where there was abundant company, to 
whom Gwendolen, clad in riding dress, with her 
hat laid aside, clad also in the repute of being 
chosen by Mr. Grandcourt, was naturally a centre 
of observation ; and since the objectionable Mr. 
Lush was not there to look at her, this stimulus 
of admiring attention heightened her spirits, and | 
dispersed, for the time, the uneasy consciousness 
of divided impulses which threatened her with 
repentance of her own acts. Whether Grand- 
court had been offended or not there was no 
judging: his manners were unchanged, but Gwen- | 
dolen’s acuteness had not gone deeper than to | 
discern that his manners were no clew for her, 
and because these were unchanged she was not 
the less afraid of him. 

She had not been at Diplow before except to 
dine; and since certain points of view from the 
windows and the garden were worth showing, 
Lady Flora Hollis proposed after luncheon, when 
some of the guests had dispersed, and the sun 
was sloping toward four o'clock, that the remain- 
ing party should make a little exploration. Here 
came frequent opportunities when Grandcourt 
might have retained Gwendolen apart and have 
spoken to her unheard. But no! He indeed 
spoke to no one else, but what he said was noth- 


ing more eager or intimate than it had been in | 


their first interview. He looked at her not less | 
than usual; and some of her defiant spirit having 
come back, she looked full at him in return, not | 
caring—rather preferring—that his eyes had no 
expression in them. 

But at last it seemed as if he entertained some 
contrivance. After they had mearly made the 
tour of the grounds, the whole party paused by 
the pool to be amused with Fetch’s accomplish- 


ment of bringing a water-lily to the bank like 


«x owper’s epeniia Bess, “a having been disap. 
pointed i in his first attempt, insisted on his trying 
| again. 
| Here Grandcourt, who stood with Gwendolk en 
| outside the group, turned deliberately, and fixing 
| his eyes on a knoll planted with American shrubs, 
| and havi ing a winding path up it, said, languidly 

“This is a bore. Shall we go up there?” 
| “Oh, certainly—since we are exploring,” said 

Gwendolen. She was rather pleased, and yet 
afraid. 

The path was too narrow for him to offer his 
arm, and they walked up in silence. When the, 
were on the bit of platform at the summit, Grand 
court said, 

“There is nothing to be seen here: the thing 
was not worth climbing.” 

How was it that Gwendolen did not laugh? 
She was perfectly silent, holding up the folds of 
her robe like a statue, and giving a harder gr: asp 
to the handle of her whip, which she had snatched 
up automatically with her hat when they had first 
set off. 

“What sort of place do you like?” said Grand 
court, 

“Different places are agreeable in their way, 
| On the whole, I think, I prefer places that are 
| open and cheerful. I am not fond of any thing 
sombre.” 

“Your place at Offendene is too sombre.” 

“Tt is, rather.” 

“You will not remain there long, I hope.” 

“Oh yes, I think so. Mamma likes to be near 
her sister.” 

Silence for a short space. 

“Tt is not to be supposed that you will always 
live there, though Mrs. Davilow may.” 

“T don’t know. We women can’t go in search 
| of adventures—to find out the Northwest Passa; we 
| or the source of the Nile, or to hunt tigers in the 

East. We must stay where we grow, or where 
| the gardeners like to transplant us. We are 
| brought up like the flowers, to look as pretty as 
we can, and be dull without complaining. That 
bw my notion about the plants: they are often 
| bored, and that is the reason why some of them 
have got poisonous. What do you think?” Gwen- 
dolen had run on rather nervously, lightly whip- 
ping the rhodcdendron bush in front of her. 

“T quite agree. Most things are bores,” said 
Grandeourt, his mind having been pushed into 
an easy current, away from its intended track. 
But after a moment’s pause he continued, in his 
broken, refined drawl, 

“But a woman can be married.” 

“Some women can.” 

“You certainly, unless you are obstinately 
cruel.” 

“T am not sure that I am not both cruel and 
obstinate.” Here Gwendolen suddenly turned her 
| head and looked full at Grandcourt, whose eyes 
she had felt to be upon her throughout their con- 
) versation. She was wondering what the effect of 
| looking at him would be on herself rather than 

on him. 

He stood perfectly still, half a yard or more 
away from her; and it flashed through her 





thought that a sort of lotos-eater’s stupor had 
| begun in him and was taking possession of her. 
Then he said, 
“Are you as uncertain about yourself as you 
make others about you ?” 
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“T am quite uncertain about myself; I don’t 
know how uncertain others may be.” 

“And you wish them to understand that you 
jon’t care?” said Grandcourt, with a touch of 
1ew hardness in his tone. 

“| did not say that,” Gwendolen replied, hesi- 
atingly, ¢: 1 turning her eyes away, whipped the 
-hododendron bush again. She wished she were 
in horseback, that she might set off on a canter. 
It was impossible to set off running down the 


Knol. 


more quickly, but with a softened drawl. 

“Ha! my whip!” said Gwendolen, in a little 
seream of distress. She had let it go—what 
could be more natural in a slight agitation ? 
ind—but this seemed less natural in a gold- 
handled whip which had been left altogether to 
itself—it had gone with some force over the im- 
nediate shrubs, and had lodged itself in the 
branches of an azalea half-way down the knoll. 
She could run down now, laughing prettily, and 
Grandeourt was obliged to follow; but she was 
beforehand with him in rescuing the whip, and 
continued on her way to the level ground, when 
she paused and looked at Grandcourt with an ex- 
asperating brightness in her glance and a height- 
ened color, as if she had carried a triumph ; and 
these indications were still noticeable to Mrs. 
Davilow when Gwendolen and Grandcourt joined 

rest of the party. 

“Tt is all coquetting,”’ thought Grandcourt ; 
“the next time I beckon, she will come down.” 

It seemed to him likely that this final beckon- 
ng might happen the very next day, when there 
was to be a picnic archery meeting in Cardell 
Chase, according to the plan projected on the 
evening of the ball. 

Even in Gwendolen’s mind that result was one 
of two likelihoods that presented themselves 
alternately, one of two decisions toward which 
she was being precipitated, as if they were two 
sides of a boundary line, and she did not know on 
whick she should fall. This subjection to a pos- 
sible self, a self not to be absolutely predicted 
about, caused her some astonishment and terror: 
her favorite key of life—doing as she liked— 
seemed to fail her, and she could not foresee 
what at a given moment she might like to do. 
The prospect of marrying Grandcourt really 
seemed more attractive to her than she had be- 
lieved beforehand that any marriage could be: 
the dignities, the luxuries, the power of doing a 
great deal of what she liked to do, which had 








now come close to her, and within her choice to | 


secure or to lose, took hold of her nature as if it 
had been the strong odor of what she had only 
imagined and longed for before. And Grand- 


his fortunes as a lover and husband could possi- 
bly be. Gwendolen wished to mount the chariot 
and drive the plunging horses herself, with a 
spouse by her side who would fold his arms and 
give her his countenance without looking ridicu- 
lous. Certainly, with all her perspicacity, and 
all the reading which seemed to her mamma dan- 
gerously instructive, her judgment was conscious- 
ly a little at fault before Grandcourt. He was 
adorably quiet and free from absurdities—he 


could be a husband en suite with the best appear- | 


ance a woman could make. But what else was 
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thing. TZ'’hat was desirable, and especially grati- 
fying as a preamble to his supreme preference 
for Gwendolen Harleth. He did not appear to 
enjoy any thing much. That was not necessary: 
and the less he had of particular tastes or desires, 
the more freedom his wife was likely to have in 
following hers. Gwendolen conceived that after 
marriage she would most probably be able to 
manage him thoroughly. 

How was it that he caused her unusual con- 


| straint now ?—that she was less daring and play- 
‘You do care, then,’ said Grandcourt, not 


ful in her talk with him than with any other 
admirer she had known? That absence of de- 
monstrativeness which she was glad of, acted as a 
charm in more senses than one, and was slightly 
benumbing. Grandecourt, after all, was formi- 
dable—a handsome lizard of a hitherto unknown 
species, not of the lively, darting kind. But 
Gwendolen knew hardly any thing about lizards, 
and ignorance gives one a large range of probabil- 
ities. This splendid specimen was probably gen- 


| tle, suitable as a boudoir pet: what may not a liz- 


ard be, if you know nothing to the contrary? Her 
acquaintance with Grandcourt was such that no 
accomplishment suddenly revealed in him would 
have surprised her. And he was so little sug- 
gestive of drama that it hardly occurred to her 
to think with any detail how his life of thirty-six 
years had been passed: in general she imagined 
him always cold and dignified, not likely ever to 
have committed himself. He had hunted the 
tiger—had he ever been in love or made love ? 
The one experience and the other seemed alike 
remote in Gwendolen’s fancy from the Mr. Grand- 
court who had come to Diplow in order appar- 
ently to make a chief epoch in her destiny—per- 
haps by introducing her to that state of marriage 


| which she had resolved to make a state of great- 


er freedom than her girlhood. And on the whole 
she wished to marry him; he suited her purpose ; 
her prevailing, deliberate intention was to accept 
him. 

But was she going to fulfill her deliberate in- 
tention? She began to be afraid of herself, and 
to find out a certain difficulty in doing as she 
liked. Already her assertion of independence in 
evading his advances had been carried farther 
than was necessary, and she was thinking with 
some anxiety what she might do on the next oc- 
casion. 

Seated, according to her habit, with her back 
to the horses on their drive homeward, she was 
completely under the observation of her mamma, 
who took the excitement and changefulness in 
the expression of her eyes, her unwonted absence 
of mind and total silence, as unmistakable signs 
that something unprecedented had occurred be- 


| tween her and Grandcourt. Mrs. Davilow’s un- 
court himself ? He seemed as little of a flaw in 


easiness determined her to risk some speech on 
the subject: the Gascoignes were to dine at Of- 
fendene, and in what had occurred this morning 
there might be some reason for consulting the 
Rector; not that she expected him any more than 
herself to influence Gwendolen, but that her anx- 
ious mind wanted to be disburdened. 

“Something has happened, dear?” she began, 
in a tender tone of question. 

Gwendolen looked round, and seeming to be 
roused to the consciousness of her physical self, 
took off her gloves and then her hat, that the soft 

| breeze might blow on her head. They were in a 


he? He had been every where, and seen every | retired bit of the road, where the long afternoon 
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shadows from the bordering trees fell across it, 
and no observers were within sight. Her eyes 
continued to meet her mother’s, but she did not | 
speak. | 

“Mr. Grandeourt has been saying something ? 
—Tell me, dear.” The last words were uttered 
beseechingly. 

“What am I to tell you, mamma?” was the 
perverse answer. 

“Tam sure something has agitated you. You 
ought to confide in me, Gwen. You ought not to 
leave me in doubt and anxiety.” Mrs. Davilow’s 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Mamma dear, piease don’t be miserable,” said 
Gwendolen, with pettish remonstrance. ‘It only 
makes me more so, I am in doubt myself.” 

“About Mr. Grandcourt’s intentions?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, gathering determination from her 
alarms. 

“No; not at all,” said Gwendolen, with some 
curtness, and a pretty little toss of the head as 
she put on her hat again. . 

“ About whether you will accept him, then ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Have you given him a doubtful answer ?” 

“T have given him no answer at all.” 

“He has spoken so that you could not misun- 
derstand him ?” 

“ As far as I would let him speak.” 

“You expect him to persevere?’ Mrs. Davilow 
put this question rather anxiously, and receiving 
no answer, asked another. ‘“ You don’t consider 
that you have discouraged him ?” 

“T dare say not.” 
“T thought you liked him, dear,” said Mrs. 


“So Ido, mamma, as liking goes. There is less 
to dislike about him than about most men. He 
is quiet and distingué.” Gwendolen so far spoke 
with a pouting sort of gravity; but suddenly she 
recovered some of her mischievousness, and her 
face broke into a smile as she added, “ Indeed, he 
has all the qualities that would make a husband 
tolerable—battlement, veranda, stables, etc. ; no 
grins and no glass in his eye.” 

“Do be serious with me for a moment, dear. 
Am I to understand that you mean to accept 
him ?” 

“Oh, pray, mamma, leave me to myself,” said 
Gwendolen, with a pettish distress in her voice. 

And Mrs. Davilow said no more. 

When they got home, Gwendolen declared that 
she would not dine. She was tired, and would 
come down in the evening after she had taken 
some rest. The probability that her uncle would 
hear what had passed did not trouble her. She 
was convinced that whatever he might say would 
be on the side of her accepting Grandcourt, and 
she wished to accept him if she could. At this 
moment she would willingly have had weights 
hung on her own caprice. 

Mr. Gascoigne did hear—not Gwendolen’s an- 
swers repeated*verbatim, but a softened general- 
ized account of them. The mother conveyed as 
vaguely as the keen Rector’s questions would let 
her the impression that Gwendolen was in some 
uncertainty about her own mind, but inclined on 
the whole to acceptance. The result was that the 
uncle felt himself called on to interfere: he did 
not conceive that he should do his duty in with- 
holding direction from his niece in a momentous 
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crisis of this kind. Mrs. Davilow ventured a hesi- 


tating opinion that perhaps it would be safer to 
say nothing—Gwendolen was so sensitive (sho 
did not like to say willful). But the Rector’s was 
a firm mind, grasping its first judgments teng. 
ciously and acting on them promptly, whence 
counter-judgments were no more for him thay 
shadows fleeting across the solid ground to which 
he adjusted himself. 

This match with Grandcourt presented itself to 
him as a sort of public affair; perhaps there were 
ways in which it might even strengthen the Es. 
tablishment. To the Rector, whose father (no. 
body would have suspected it, and nobody was 
told) had risen to be a provincial corn deale; 
aristocratic heirship resembled regal heirship in 
excepting its possessor from the ordinary stand. 
ard of moral judgments. Grandcourt, the almost 
certain baronet, the probable peer, was to he 
ranged with public personages, and was a match 
to be accepted on broad general grounds, national 
and ecclesiastical. Such public personages, it js 
true, are often in the nature of giants which an 
ancient community may have felt pride and safe. 
ty in possessing, though, regarded privately, these 
born eminences must often have been inconven. 
ient and even noisome. But of the future hus. 
band personally Mr. Gascoigne was disposed to 
think the best. Gossip is a sort of smoke that 
comes from the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who 
diffuse it: it proves nothing but the bad taste of 
the smoker. But if Grandcourt had really made 
any deeper or more unfortunate experiments in 
folly than were common in young men of high 
prospects, he was of an age to have finished them. 
All accounts can be suitably wound up when a 
man has not ruined himself, and the expense may 
be taken as an insurance against future error. 
This was the view of practical wisdom ; with ref- 
erence to higher views, repentance had a supreme 
moral and religious value. There was every rea- 
son to believe that a woman of well-regulated 
mind would be happy with Grandcourt. 

It was no surprise to Gwendolen on coming 
down to tea to be told that her uncle wished to 
see her in the dining-room. He threw aside the 
paper as she entered and greeted her with his 
usual kindness. As his wife had remarked, he 
always “‘made much” of Gwendolen, and her im- 
portance had risen of late. ‘“ My dear,” he said, 
in a fatherly way, moving a chair for her as he 
held her hand, “I want to speak to you on a sub- 
ject which is more momentous than any other 
with regard to your welfare. You will guess what 
I mean. But I shall speak to you with perfect 
directness: in such matters I consider myself 
bound to act as your father. You have no ob- 
jection, I hope ?” 

“Oh dear no, uncle. You have always been 
very kind to me,” said Gwendolen, frankly. This 
evening she was willing, if it were possible, to be 
a little fortified against her troublesome self, and 
her resistant temper was in abeyance. The Rec- 
tor’s mode of speech always conveyed a thrill of 
authority, as of a word of command: it seemed to 
take for granted that there could be no wavering 
in the audience, and that every one was going to 
be rationally obedient. 

“Tt is naturally a satisfaction to me that the 
prospect of a marriage for you—advantageous in 
the highest degree—has presented itself so early. 
I do not know exactly what has passed between 
you and Mr. Grandcourt, but I presume there can 
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be 


tinguished you, that he desires to make you his 


A Lit 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, and her 
inele said, with more emphasis, 

“ Have you any doubt of that yourself, my dear ?” 

“] suppose that is what he has been thinking 

But he may have changed his mind to-mor- 

row,” said Gwendolen. 

‘Why to-morrow? Has he 
which you have discouraged ?” 

‘I think he meant—he began to 
vances—but I did not encourage them. 
the conversation.” 

“ Wiil you confide in me so far as to tell me 


made advances 
make ad- 
I turned 


your reasons ? 

‘] am not sure that I had any reasons, uncle.” 
Gwendolen laughed rather artificially. 

‘You are quite capable of reflecting, Gwendo- 
en. You are aware that this is not a trivial oc- 
casion, and it concerns your establishment for life 
inder circumstances which may not occur again. 
You have a duty here both to yourself and your 
family. I wish to understand whether you have 
iny ground for hesitating as to your acceptance 
if Mr. Grandcourt.” 

“T suppose I hesitate without grounds.” Gwen- 
lolen spoke rather poutingly, and her uncle grew 
suspicious, 

“Ts he disagreeable to you personally ?” 

“ No.” 

“Have you heard any thing of him which has 
affected you disagreeably ?” The Rector thought 
t impossible that Gwendolen could have heard 
the gossip he had heard, but in any case he must 
endeavor to put all things in the right light for 
her. 

“T have heard nothing about him except that 
i eat match,” said‘Gwendolen, with some 
“and that affects me very agreeably.” 

“Then, my dear Gwendolen, I have nothing 
further to say than this: you hold your fortune 
in your own hands—a fortune such as rarely hap- 
pens to a girl in your circumstances—a fortune, 
in fact, which almost takes the question out of 
the range of mere personal feeling, and makes 
your acceptance of it a duty. If Providence of- 
fers you power and position—especially when 
unclogged by any conditions that are repugnant 
to you—your course is one of responsibility, into 
which caprice must not enter. A man does not 
e to have his attachment trifled with: he may 
not be at once repelled—these things are matters 
of individual disposition. But the trifling may 
be carried too far. And I must point out to you 
that in case Mr. Grandcourt were repelled with- 
out your having refused him—without your hav- 
ing intended ultimately to refuse him—~your sit- 
iation would be a humiliating and painful one. 
[, for my part, should regard you with severe dis- 
approbation, as the victim of nothing else than 
your own coquetry and folly.” 

Gwendolen became pallid as she listened to 
this admonitory speech. The ideas it raised had 
the force of sensations. Her resistant courage 
would not help her here, because her uncle was 
not urging her against her own resolve; he was 
pressing upon her the motives of dread which 
she already felt; he was making her more con- 
scious of the risks that lay within herself. She 
was silent, and the Rector observed that he had 
produced some strong effect. 


” 





sauciness ; 





ittle doubt, from the way in which he has dis- | 


“T mean this His tone 
had softened. 

‘I am aware of that, uncle,” said Gwendolen, 
rising and shaking her head back, as if to rouse 
herself out of painful passivity. “I am not 
foolish. I know that I must be "married some 
time—before it is too late. And I don’t see how 
I could do better than marry Mr. Grandcourt. I 
mean to accept him, if possible.” She felt as if 
she were re-enforcing herself by speaking with 
this decisiveness to her uncle. 

But the Rector was a little startled by so bare 


in kindness, my dear.” 


| @ version of his own meaning from those young 


lips. He wished that in her mind his advice 
should be taken in an infusion of sentiments prop- 
er to a girl, and such as are presupposed in the 
advice of a clergyman, although he may not con- 
sider them always appropriate to be put forward, 
He wished his niece parks, carriages, a tithe— 
every thing that would make this world a pleas- 
ant abode; but he wished her not to be cynical— 
to be, on the contrary, religiously dutiful, and have 
warm domestic affections. 

“My dear Gwendolen,” he said, rising also, and 
speaking with benignant gravity, “I trust that 
you will find in marriage a new fountain of duty 
and affection. Marriage is the only true and sat- 
isfactory sphere of a woman, and if your marriage 


| with Mr. Grandcourt should be happily decided 


upon, you will have probably an increasing power, 
both of rank and wealth, which may be used for 
the benefit of others. These considerations are 
something higher than romance. You are fitted 
by natural gifts for a position which, considering 
your birth and early prospects, could hardiy be 
looked forward to as in the ordinary course of 
things ; and I trust that you will grace it not only 
by those personal gifts, but by a good and con- 
sistent life.” 

“T hope mamma will be the happier,” said 
Gwendolen, in a more cheerful way, lifting her 
hands backward to her neck and moving toward 
the door. She wanted to waive those higher con- 
siderations, 

Mr. Gascoigne felt that he had come to a satis- 
factory understanding with his niece, and had 
furthered her happy settlement in life by further- 
ing her engagement to Grandcourt. Meanwhile 
there was another person to whom the contempla- 
tion of that issue had been a motive for some ac- 
tivity, and who believed that he too on this par- 
ticular day had done something toward bringing 
about a favorable decision in is sense—which 
happened to be the reverse of the Rector’s. 

Mr. Lush’s absence from Diplow during Gwen- 
dolen’s visit had been due not to any fear on his 
part of meeting that supercilious young lady, or 
of being abashed by her frank dislike, but to an 
engagement from which he expected important 
consequences. He was gone, in fact, to the Wan- 
cester Station to meet a lady accompanied by a 
maid and two children, whom he put into a fly, 
and afterward followed to the hotel ef the Golden 
Keys in that town. An impressive woman, whom 
many would turn to look at again in passing; her 
figure was slim and sufficiently tall, her face rath- 
er emaciated, so that its sculpturesque beauty was 
the more pronounced, her crisp hair perfectly 
black, and her large anxious eyes also what we 
call black. Her dress was soberly correct, her 
age perhaps physically more advanced than the 
number of years would imply, but hardly less 
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than seven- hi thirty. An uneasy-looking wom- | a touch of compunction, she looked up and said. 
an: her glance seemed to presuppose that people | | with playful tenderness, “Dear old beautify! 
and things were going to be unfavorable to her, | | mamma !” 

while she was nevertheless ready to meet them | “ Old, child, truly.” 

with resolution. The children were lovely—aj} ‘Please don’t,mamma! I meant old for dap. 
dark-haired girl of six or more, a fairer boy of | ling. You are hardly twenty-five years olde; 
five. When Lush incautiously expressed some | than I am. When you talk in that way, my lift 
surprise at her having brought the children, she | shrivels up before me.” 

said, with a sharp-edged intonation, “One can have a great deal of happiness jp 

“Did you suppose I should come wandering | twenty-five years, my dear.” 

about here by myself? Why should I not bring| “I must lose no time in beginning, 
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” 


said Gwen 


| 
all four if I liked »” | dolen, merrily. “The sooner I get my palaces 
“Oh, certainly,” said Lush, with his usual flu- | and coaches, the better.” 
ent nonchalance. * And a good husband who adores you, Gwen,” 


He staid an hour or so in conference with her, | said Mrs. Davilow, encouragingly. 

and rode back to Diplow in a state of mind that | Gwendolen put out her lips saucily and said 

was at once hopeful and busily anxious as to the | nothing. 

execution of the little plan on which his hopeful-| It was a slight drawback on her pleasure in 

ness was based. Grandcourt’s marriage to Gwen- starting that the Rector was detained by magis 

dolen Harleth would not, he believed, be much of | | trate’s “business, and would probably not be able 

a good to either of them, and it would plainly be | to get to Cardell Chase at all that day. Sh, 

fraught with disagreeables to himself. But now le ared little that Mrs, Gascoigne and Anna chose 

he felt confident enough to say, inwardly, “I will | not to go without him, but her uncle’s presence 

take odds that the marriage will never happen.” | would have seemed to make it a matter of course 
that the decision taken would be acted on, Fo 


ee Sree ee decision in itself began to be formidable. Hay- 
ing come close to accepting Grandcourt, Gwen. 
CHAPTER XIV. dolen felt this lot of unhoped-for fullness round. 


é ; ing itself too definitely : when we take to wishing 
I will not clothe myself in wreck—wear gems a great deal for ourselves, whatever we get soon 


Sawed from cramped finger-bones of women drowned ; 


Feel chilly vaporous hands of ireful ghosts | turns into mere limitation and exclusion. Stil] 
Clutching my necklace; trick my maiden breast there was the re-assuring thought that marriage 


With orphans’ heritage. Let your dead love 


, would be the gate into a larger freedom. 
Marry its dead. o i 


The place of meeting was a grassy spot called 
GweEnDOLEN looked lovely and vigorous as a} Green Arbor, where a bit of hanging wood made 
tall, newly opened lily the next morning: there a sheltering amphitheatre. It was here that the 
was a reaction of young energy in her, and yes- | coachful of servants with provisions had to pre- 
terday’s self-distrust seemed no more than the | pare the picnic meal; and a warden of the Chase 
transient shiver on the surface of a full stream. | was to guide the roving archers so as to keep them 
The roving archery match in Cardell Chase was | within the due distance from this centre, and hin- 
a delightful prospect for the sport’s sake: she felt | der them from wandering beyond the limit which 
herself beforehand moving about like a wood-| had been fixed on—a curve that might be drawn 
nymph under the beeches (in appreciative com- | through certain well-known points, such as the 
pany), and the imagined scene lent a charm to | Double Oak, the Whispering Stones, and the High 
further advances on the part of Grandcourt—not | Cross. The plan was to take only a preliminary 
an impassioned lyrical Daphnis for the wood- | stroll before luncheon, keeping the main roving 
nymph, certainly: but so much the better. To- | expedition for the more exquisite lights of the aft- 
day Gwendolen foresaw him making slow conver- | ernoon. The muster was rapid enough to save 
sational approaches to a declaration, and foresaw | every one from dull moments of waiting, and when 
herself awaiting and encouraging it according to | the groups began to scatter themselves through 
the rational conclusion which she had expressed | the light and shadow made here by closely neigh- 
to her uncle. boring beeches and there by rarer oaks » ohe may 
When she came down to breakfast (after every | suppose that a painter would have been” glad to 
one had left the table except Mrs. Davilow) there | look on. This roving archery was far prettier 
were letters on her plate. One of them she read | than the stationary game, but success in,shooting 
with a gathering smile, and then handed it to her | at variable marks was less favored by practice, 
mamma, who, on returning it, smiled also, finding | and the hits were distributed among the volun- 
new cheerfulness in the good spirits her daughter | teer archers otherwise than they would have been 
had shown ever since waking, and said, in target-shooting. From this cause, perhaps, as 
“You don’t feel inclined to go a thousand miles | well as from the twofold distraction of being pre- 
away ?” | oceupied and wishing not to betray her preoc- 
“Not exactly so far.” cupation, Gwendolen ‘did not greatly distinguish 
“Tt was a sad omission not to have written _ herself i in these first experiments, unless it were 
again before this. Can’t you write now—before | by the lively grace with which she took ner com- 
we set out this morning 2” | parative failure. She was in her white and green, 
“Tt is not so pressing. To-morrow will do.|as on the day of the former Archery Meeting, 
You see, they leave town to-day. I must write to| when it made an epoch for her that she was in- 
Dover. They will be there till Monday.” | troduced to Grandcourt; he was continually by 
“Shall I write for you, dear—if it teases you ?” | her side now, yet it would have been hard to tell 
Gwendolen did not speak immediately, but after | from mere looks and manners that their relation 
sipping her coffee answered, brusquely, “Oh no, to each other had at all changed since their first 
let it be ; I will write to-morrow.” Then feeling | conversation. Still there were other grounds that 
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a lane aia a , 
made most persons conclude them to be, if not 
engaged already, on the eve of being so. And 
b> believed this herself. As they were all re- 
+yrning toward Green Arbor in divergent groups, 
a thinking at all of taking aim, but merely 
4) itting, words passed which seemed really the 

ting of that end—the beginning of her ac- 
ntance. Grandcourt said, “ Do you know how 
long it is since I first saw you in this dress ?” 

“The Archery Meeting was on the 25th, and 

‘is is the 13th,” said Gwendolen, laughingly. 
“Tam not good at calculating, but I will venture 
to say that it must be nearly three weeks.” 

A little pause, and then he said, “That is a 
creat loss of time.” 

“That your knowing me has caused you? 
Pray don’t be uncomplimentary: I don’t like it.” 

Pause again. “It is because of the gain that I 
feel the loss.” 

Here Gwendolen herself left a pause. She 
was thinking, “‘ He is really very ingenious. He 
never speaks stupidly.” Her silence was so un- 
isual that it seemed the strongest of favorable 
unswers, and he continued : 

“The gain of knowing you makes me feel the 
time I lose in uncertainty. Do you like uncer- 
tainty ?” 

“T think I do, rather,” said Gwendolen, sud- 
denly beaming on him with a playful smile. 
“There is more in it.” 

Grandcourt met her laughing eyes with a slow, 
steady look right into them, which seemed like 
vision in the abstract, and said, “Do you mean 
more torment for me ?” 

There was something so strange to Gwendolen 
in this moment that she was quite shaken out of 
her usual self-consciousness. Blushing and turn- 
ing away her eyes, she said, “No; that would 
make me sorry.” 

Grandcourt would have followed up this an- 
swer, which the change in her manner made ap- 
parently decisive of her favorable intention; but 
he was not in any way overcome so as to be un- 
ware that they were now, within sight of every 
body, descending the slope into Green Arbor, 
and descending it at an ill-chosen point where it 
began to be inconveniently steep. This was a 
reason for offering his hand in the literal sense 
to help her; she took it, and they came down in 
silence, much observed by those already on the 
level—among others by Mrs. Arrowpoint, who 
happened to be standing with Mrs. Davilow. That 
lady had now made up her mind that Grand- 




















court’s merits were not such as would have in- | 


duced Catherine to accept him, Catherine having 
so high a standard as to have refused Lord Slo- 
gan. Hence she looked at the tenant of Diplow 
with dispassionate eyes. 

“Mr, Grandcourt is not equal as a man to his 
uncle, Sir‘Hugo Mallinger—too languid. To be 
sure, Mr. Grandcourt is a much younger man, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if Sir Hugo were to out- 
live him, notwithstanding the difference of years. 
It is ill calculating on successions,” concluded 
Mrs. Arrowpoint, rather too loudly. 

“Tt is indeed,” said Mrs. Davilow, able to as- 
sent with quiet cheerfulness, for she was so well 
satisfied with the actual situation of affairs that 
her habitual melancholy in their general unsatis- 
factoriness was altogether in abeyance. 

I am not concerned to tell of the food that was 
eaten in that green refectory, or even to‘dwell on 
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the glories of the forest scenery that spread them- 
selves out bevond the level front of the hollow, 
being just now bound to tell a story of life at a 
stage when the blissful beauty of earth and sky 
entered only by narrow and oblique inlets into the 
consciousness, which was busy with a small social 
drama almost as little penetrated by a feeling of 
wider relations as if it had been a puppet-show. 
It will be understood that the food and Champagne 
were of the best—the talk and laughter too, in 
the sense of belonging to the best society, where 
no one makes an invidious display of any thing 
in particular, and the advantages of the world are 
taken with that high-bred depreciation which fol- 
lows from being accustomed to them. Some of 
the gentlemen strolled a little and indulged in a 
cigar, there being a sufficient interval before four 
o’clock—the time for beginning to rove again. 
Among these, strange to say, was Grandcourt; but 
not Mr. Lush, who seemed to be taking his pleas- 
ure quite generously to-day by making himself 
particularly serviceable, ordering every thing for 
every body, and by this activity becoming more 
than ever a blot on the scene to Gwendolen, 
though he kept himself amiably aloof from her, 
and never even looked at her obviously. When 
there was a general move to prepare for starting, 
it appeared that the bows had all been put under 
the charge of Lord Brackenshaw’s valet, and Mr. 
Lush was concerned to save ladies the trouble of 
fetching theirs from the carriage where they were 
propped. He did not intend to bring Gwendo- 
len’s, but she, fearful lest he should do so, hurried 
to fetch it herself. The valet, seeing her approach, 
met her with it, and in giving it into her hand, 
gave also a letter addressed to her. She asked no 
question about it, perceived at a glance that the 
address was in a lady’s handwriting (of the deli- 
cate kind which used to be esteemed feminine 
before the present uncial period), and moving 
away, with her bow in her hand, saw Mr. Lush 
coming to fetch other bows. To avoid meeting 
him she turned aside and walked with her back 
toward the stand of carriages, opening the letter. 
It contained these words: 

“ Tf Miss Harleth is in doubt whether she should 
accept Mr, Grandcourt, let her break from her party 
afte r they have passed the Whispering Stones and 
return to that spot. She will then hear something 
to decide her, but she can only hear it by keeping 
this letter a strict secret from every one. If she 
does not act according to this letter, she will repent, 
as the woman who writes it has repented, The se- 
erecy Miss Harleth will feel herself bound in honor 
to guard.” 


Gwendolen felt an inward shock, but her im- 
mediate thought was, “It is come in time.” It 
lay in her youthfulness that she was absorbed by 
the idea of the revelation to be made, and had not 
even a momentary suspicion of contrivance that 
could justify her in showing the letter. Her mind 
gathered itself up at once into the resolution that 
she would manage to go unobserved to the Whis- 
pering Stones; and thrusting the letter into her 
pocket, she turned back to rejoin the company, 
with that sense of having something to conceal 
which to her nature had a bracing quality and 
helped her to be mistress of herself. 

It was a surprise to every one that Grandcourt 
was not, like the other smokers, on the spot in 
time to set out roving with the rest. “ We shall 
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alight on him by-and-by,” said Lord Brackenshaw ; 
“he can’t be gone far.” At any rate, no man 
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could be waited for. This apparent forgetfulness | 


might be taken for the distraction of a lover so 
absorbed in thinking of the beloved object as to 
forget an appointment which would bring him 
into her actual presence. And the good-natured 
Earl gave Gwendolen a distant jocose hint to that 
effect, which she took with suitable quietude. But 
the thought in her own mind was, “Can he too 
be starting away from a decision?” It was not 
exactly a pleasant thought to her; but it was 
near the truth. “Starting away,” however, was 
not the right expression for the languor of inten- 
tion that came over Grandcourt, like a fit of dis- 
eased numbness, when an end seemed within easy 
reach: to desist then, when all expectation was 
to the contrary, became another gratification of 
mere will, sublimely independent of definite mo- 
tive. At that moment he had begun a second 
large cigar in a vague, hazy obstinacy which, if 
Lush or any other mortal who might be insulted 
with impunity had interrupted by overtaking him 
with a request for his return, would have express- 
ed itself by a slow removal of his cigar to say, in 
an under-tone, ‘You'll be kind enough to go to 
the devil, will you ?” 

But he was not interrupted, and the rovers set 
off without any visible depression of spirits, leav- 
ing behind only a few of the less vigorous ladies, 
including Mrs. Davilow, who preferred a quiet 
stroll free from obligation to keep up with others. 
The enjoyment of the day was soon at its highest 
pitch, the archery getting more spirited and the 
changing scenes of the forest from roofed grove 
to open glade growing lovelier with the lengthen- 
ing shadows, and the deeply felt but undefinable 
gradations of the mellowing afternoon. It was 
agreed that they were playing an extemporized 
As You Like It ; and when a pretty compliment 
had been turned to Gwendolen about her having 
the part of Rosalind, she felt the more compelled 
to be surpassing in liveliness. This was not very 
difficult to her, for the effect of what had hap- 
pened to-day was an excitement which needed a 
vent, a sense of adventure rather than alarm, and 
a straining toward the management of her retreat 
so as not to be impeded. 

The roving had been lasting nearly an hour be- 
fore the arrival at the Whispering Stones—two 
tall conical blocks that leaned toward each other 
like gigantic gray-mantled figures. They were 
soon surveyed and passed by with the remark that 
they would be good ghosts on a star-lit night. 
But a soft sunlight was on them now, and Gwen- 
dolen felt daring. The stones were near a fine 
grove of beeches, where the archers found plenty 
of marks. 

“How far are we from Green Arbor now 2?” 
said Gwendolen, having got in front by the side 
of the warden. 

“Oh, not more than half a mile, taking along 
the avenue we’re going to cross up there: but I 
shall take round a couple of miles, by the High 
Cross.” 

She was falling back among the rest, when 
suddenly they seemed all to be ‘hurrying oblique- 








ments nothing till she found herself back nhs 
at the Whispering Stones. They turned their 
blank gray sides to her: what was there on tho 
other side? If there were nothing, after all? 
That was her only dread now—to have to turn 
back again in mystification ; and walking round 
the right-hand stone without pause, she foun 
herself in front of some one whose large dark 
eyes met hers at a foot’s distance. In spite oj 
expectation she was startled and shrank back 
but in doing so she could take in the whole fig. 
ure of this stranger and perceive that she was 
uninistakably a lady, and one who must once have 
been exceedingly handsome. She perceived, also, 
that a few yards from her were two children 
seated on the grass. 

“Miss Harleth ?” said the lady. 

“Yes.” All Gwendolen’s consciousness was 
wonder. 

“Have you accepted Mr. Grandcourt ?” 

* Na” 

“T have promised to tell you something. And 
you will promise to keep my secret. However 
you may decide, you will not tell Mr. Grandeourt, 
or any one else, that you have seen me ?” 

“T promise.” 

“My name is Lydia Glasher. Mr. Grandcourt 
ought not to marry any one but me. I left my 
husband and child for him nine years ago. Those 
two children are his, and we have two others— 
girls—who are older. My husband is dead now, 
and Mr. Grandcourt ought to marry me. He 
ought to make that boy his heir.” 

She looked toward the boy as she spoke, and 
Gwendolen’s eyes followed hers. The handsome 
little fellow was puffing out his cheeks in trying 
to blow a tiny trumpet which remained dumb. 
His hat hung backward by a string, and his brown 
curls caught the sun-rays. He was a cherub. 

The two women’s eyes met again, and Gwen- 
dolen said, proudly, “ I will not interfere with your 
wishes.” She looked as if she were shivering, 
and her lips were pale. 

“You are very attractive, Miss Harleth. But 
when he first knew me, I too was young. Since 
then my life has been broken up and imbittered. 
It is not fair that he should be happy and I mis- 
erable, and my boy thrust out of sight for an- 
other.” 

These words were uttered with a biting accent, 
but with a determined abstinence from any thing 
violent in tone or manner. Gwendolen, watching 
Mrs. Glasher’s face while she spoke, felt a sort of 
terror: it was as if some ghastly vision had come 
to her in a dream and said, “I am a woman’s 
life.” 

“Have you any thing more to say to me ?”’ she 
asked, in a low tone, but still proudly and coldly. 
The revulsion within her was not tending to soften 
her. Every one seemed hateful. 

“Nothing. You know what I wished you to 
know. You can inquire about me if you like. 
My husband was Colonel Glasher.” 

“Then I will go,” said Gwendolen, moving 
away with ‘a ceremonious inclination, which was 


| returned with equal grace. 


In a few minutes Gwendolen was in the beech 


ly forward under the guidance of Mr. Lush, and | grove again, but her party had gone out of sight 


lingering a little where she was, she perceived 
her opportunity of slipping away. Soon she was 


} 


and apparently had not sent in search of her, for 
all was solitude till she had reached the avenue 


out of sight, and without running she seemed to | pointed out by the warden. She determined to 
herself to fly along the ground and count the mo- | take this way back to Green Arbor, which she 
































just now a means of suspending the thoughts 
which might prevent her from behaving with due 
calm. She had already made up her mind what 
step she would take. 

Mrs. Davilow was of course astonished to see 
Gwendolen returning alone, and was not without 
some uneasiness, which the presence of other la- 
dies hindered her from showing. 
. words of surprise Gwendolen said : 
“Oh, I have been rather silly. 
hind to look at the Whispering Stones, and the 
rest hurried on after something, so I lost sight of 
them. I thought it best to come home by the 
short way—the avenue that the warden had told 
meof. I’mnot sorry, after all. I had had enough 
walking.” 

“Your party did not meet Mr. Grandcourt, I 
presume,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, not without in- 
tention. 

“No,” said Gwendolen, with a little flash of 
defiance and a light laugh. “ And we didn’t see 
any carvings on the trees either. Where can he 
be? Ishould think he has fallen into the pool, 
or had an apoplectic fit.” 

With all Gwendolen’s resolve not to betray any 
agitation, she could not help it that her tone was 
unusually high and hard, and her mother felt sure 
that something unpropitious had happened. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint thought that the self-confi- 
dent young lady was much piqued, and that Mr. 
Grandcourt was probably seeing reason to change 
his mind. 

“Tf you have no objection, mamma, I will order 
the carriage,” said Gwendolen. “Iam tired. And 
every one will be going soon.” 

Mrs. Davilow assented; but by the time the car- 
riage Was announced as ready—the horses having 
io be fetched from the stables on the warden’s 
premises—the roving party re-appeared, anc with 
them Mr. Grandcourt. 

“ Ah, there you are!” said Lord Brackenshaw, 
going up to Gwendolen, who was arranging her 
mamma’s shawl for the drive. “We thought at 
first you had alighted on Grandcourt and he had 
taken you home. Lush said so. But after that 
we met Grandcourt. However, we didn’t suppose 
you could be in any danger. The warden said he 
had told you a near way back.” 

“You are going ?” said Grandcourt, coming up 
with his usual air, as if he did not conceive that 
there had been any omission on his part. Lord 
Brackenshaw gave place to him and moved away. 

“Yes, we are going,” said Gwendolen, looking 
busily at her searf, which she was arranging 
across her shoulders Scotch fashion. 

“May I call at Offendene to-morrow ?” 

“Oh yes, if you like,” said Gwendolen, sweep- 
ing him from a distance with her eyelashes. Her 
voice was light and sharp as the first touch of 
frost. 

Mrs. Davilow accepted his arm to lead her to 
the carriage; but while that was happening, 
Gwendolen with incredible swiftness had got in 
advance of them and had sprung into the car- 
riage, 

“T got in, mamma, because I wished to be on 
this side,” she said, apologetically. But she had 
avoided Grandcourt’s touch: he only lifted his 
hat and walked away—with the not unsatisfac- 
tory impression that she meant to show herself 
offended by his neglect. 
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reached quickly, rapid movements seeming to her | 


In answer to 


I lingered be- | 
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The mother and daughter drove for five min- 
utes in silence. Then Gwendolen said, “I intend 
to join the Langens at Dover, mamma. J shall 
pack up immediately on getting home, and set off 
by the early train. I shall be at Dover almost as 
soon as they are; we can let them know by tele- 
graph.” , 

“Good heavens, child! what can be your rea- 
son for saying so?” } 

“My reason for saying it, mamma, is that I 
mean to do it.” 

“But why do you mean to do it ?” 

“TI wish to go away.” 

“Ts it because you are offended with Mr. 
Grandecourt’s odd behavior in walking off to- 
day Se 

“It is useless to enter into such questions. I 
am not going in any case to marry Mr. Grand- 
court. Don’t interest yourself further about 
him.” 

“What can I say to your uncle, Gwendolen ? 
Consider the position you place me in. You led 
him to believe only last night that you had made 
up your mind in favor of Mr. Grandcourt.” 

“T am very sorry to cause you annoyance, 
mamma dear, but I can’t help it,” said Gwen- 
dolen, with still harder resistance in her tone. 
“Whatever you or my uncle may think or do, 
I shall not alter my resolve, and I shall not tell 
my reason. I don’t care what comes of it. I 
don’t care if I never marry any one. There is 
nothing worth caring for. I believe all men are 
bad, and I hate them.” 

“But need you set off in this way, Gwendo- 
len ?” said Mrs. Davilow, miserable and helpless. 

“Now, mamma, don’t interfere with me. If 
you have ever had any trouble in your own life, 
remember it, and don’t interfere with me. If ] 
am to be miserable, let it be by own choice.” 

The mother was reduced to trembling silence. 


| She began to see that the difficulty would be 


lessened if Gwendolen went away. 

And she did go. The packing was all careful- 
ly done that evening, and not long after dawn 
the next day Mrs. Davilow accompanied hei 
daughter to the railway station. The sweet dews 
of morning, the cows and horses looking over the 
hedges without any particular reason, the early 


| travelers on foot with their bundles, seemed all 


very melancholy and purposeless to them both. 
The dingy torpor of the railway station, before 
the ticket could be taken, was still worse. Gwen- 
dolen had certainly hardened in the last twenty- 
four hours: her mother’s trouble evidently count- 
ed for little in her present state of mind, which 
did not essentially differ from the mood that 
makes men take to worse conduct when their 
belief in persons or things is upset. Gwendo- 
len’s uncontrolled reading, though consisting 
chiefly in what are called pictures of life, had 
somehow not prepared her for this encounter with 
reality. Is that surprising? It is to be believed 
that attendance at the opéra bouwffe in the present 
day would not leave men’s minds entirely without 
shock, if the manners observed there with some 
applause were suddenly to start up in their own 
families. Perspective, as its inventor remarked, 
is a beautiful thing. What horrors of damp 
huts, waere human beings languish, may not be- 
come picturesque through aerial distance! What 


hymning of cancerous vices may we not languish 
over as sublimest art in the safe remoteness of a 
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strange language and artificial phrase! Yet we | 
keep a repugnance to rheumatism and other | 
painful effects when presented in our personal | 


experience. 


Mrs. Davilow felt Gwendolen’s new phase of | 
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peels renee ie 
indifference keenly, and as she drove back alone 
the brightening morning was sadder to her than 
before. 

Mr. Grandcourt called that day at Offendene 
but nobody was at home. ; 





Chitar’s Easy Chute. 


T may be truly said of the country, as it is oft- 
en said of a clever young student, that it is be- 
ing pushed rapidly forward in its music. Thanks 
to our German brethren, the larger towns and 
cities, at least, are already familiar with the old 
masters, znd the Easy Chair has seen in the city 
of the Puritans a great audience of the most re- 
fined and cultivated persons listening in reverent 
silence, not in the evening, but before dinner, to 
the difficult measures of Bach—with which au- 
gust name no light liberty is permissible—while 
in Chicago, upon the shore of Lake Michigan, so 
large is the German element of the population 


_that Beethoven and Mozart are household words. 


There are men in New York still living, and fond 
of their city reminiscences, who recall the music- 
al society that used to meet at the old City Hotel, 
upon whose roof, when building, Grant Thorburn 
found his first job in America eighty-two years 
ago. The old City Hotel is long since gone, and 
the memory of that old music has almost wholly 
faded. Its school was Italian, and when Malibran 
came and sang and conquered, those young en- 
thusiasts did not believe that any music could be 
good which was not Italian. Indeed, nothing is 
finer now than the air of courteous toleration with 
which an admirer of Malibran incredulously list- 
ens to the raptures over later goddesses. It says 
plainly that modern times are a delusion, and in 
nothing more evidently than the unqualified ad- 
miration of other singers than Malibran, and the 


superlatives about German music. 


The Chair has not the precise date of the be- 
ginning of the Philharmonic Society in New York; 
but it was not very far from that of the Academy 
of Music in Boston, which, under the leadership 
of Schmidt—tall and lithe—played the fifth and 
second symphonies of Beethoven in the Odeon, 
or old Federal Street Theatre, at least thirty-five 
years ago. When the New York Philharmonic 
Society began its rehearsals in the Apollo Rooms, 
just below Canal Street, ladies were never pres- 
ent. Indeed, they were rehearsals of the old- 
fashioned kind—undress rehearsals strictly—at 
which the musicians smoked and chatted without 
fear of an audience. At length one brave enthu- 
siast of the unsmoking sex ventured in, and from 
that day the modern rehearsal, which is really a 
concert, began to be, and what it has become, the 
curious inquirer may now see at the Academy. 
From about that time, also, there was a constant 
arrival of noted “musical stars” from over the 


sea. Templeton came, and Braham, but both al- 


ready in their decline; and Caradori Allan and 
Cinti Damoreau, and virtwosi of all kinds—Knoop 
and Max Bohrer and Henri Herz and Ole Bull, 
Vieuxtemps and Sivori. The concert-hall was 
steadily moving up town, with every thing else 
but commerce. From the City Hotel it went by 
the Park to Washington Hall, where Stewart’s 
warehouse now stands, at the corner of Cham- 





bers Street-—Washington Hall, the rendezvous 
of the bucks and Knickerbocker macaroni oj 
fifty years ago—the golden youth (how silvered 
now !) who went behind the scenes when the first 
French ballet dancers came, and who sat with 
Simpson in the box office of the old Park, ang 
calculated the house. There are one or two of 
them still surviving who might have made a most 
entertaining book of memoirs—one or two of 
“the bloods” who took gay New York as seri 
ously as the English dandies took London, and 
who correspond in the history of our society to 
the Salmagundi papers in our literature. How 
small the social London of Anne was, yet how 
large an impression it has made! The New York 
of the Washington Hall day was but a tolerabk 
town, but it is perhaps better known in literature 
and tradition than many later periods of the great 
metropolis. 

From Washington Hall the concert-room ad- 
vanced up Broadway to the old Tabernacle, just 
below Leonard Street, the queer circular church 
which was long the most popular hall in the city, 
where the abolitionists were mobbed, and where 
Dr. Kane, like Robinson Crusoe, told the story 
of his strange adventures. At Washington Hall 
Knoop had played the violoncello and Cinti Da- 
moreau had sung. At the Tabernacle Leopold 
de Meyer played the piano. What a droll busi- 
ness his playing was! and, to use the word in- 
offensively, what a good-humored charlatan the 
player was, with his Marche Marocaine, which set 
thie audience into a tumult of delight! The clev- 
er fellow saw what pleased his hearers, and he 
had come for the profit of pleasing, not to de- 
clare an unknown God, like Bach or Beethoven. 
The audience was not very learned in music, was 
not at all trained in the “ classics,” and wanted 
to hear agreeable tunes produced by towrs de fore: 
and seeming sleight of hand. The musical de- 
scendants of De Meyer’s audiences are those 
who are esteemed by the Bachites and the Beetho- 
venians as a frivolous and doubtful generation, 
who listen with pleasure to the “ Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” and suppress yawns in the midst of 
a fugue. The Apollo Rooms, just below Canal 
Street, was also a favorite hall for concerts, and 
for many years the seat and head-quarters of the 
Philharmonic Society. The factotum was Adam 
Fechter, who annually blew the horn at his ben- 
efit concert. There, too, an honest, worthy man 
held the first violin, who, like so many who have 
made the happy hours of the happy happier, died 
wretchedly last year by his own hand. 

Still going up town, the concert-room long lin- 
gered at Niblo’s. The Philharmonic followed, 
and here New York heard Thalberg in his prime. 
The self-possessed, polished gentleman, in full 
evening suit, came quietly out upon the platform, 
seated himself, and played. There was no clap- 
trap, no grimace, no simulated difficulty ; but the 
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melody followed his clean, crisp, vigorous touch 
= easily as it trills from the throat of a canary. 
(old and impassive, he watched the audience 
with an indifferent gaze, as if his mind were un- 
nterested and the playing were automatic. But 
‘t was rich and full and exquisite, and the fan- 
tasia from Don Giovanni reproduced the whole 
3 irit and movement of the opera, and was, as it 
re,a single clear glimpse of the essential Mo- 
vart. The playing was delightful, but in no sense 

sequently haunting or inspiring. There was 
10 feeling of any thing more than a marvelous 
technical training and superb facility. He added 
lifficulties to the music of others, and conquered 
them without an effort. During this time, also, 
came the gay Alfred Jaell, a nimble player, but 
not a master. And meanwhile our musical ed- 
ation was pushed apace. Beethoven was be- 
oming to great numbers of musical persons as 
supreme a name in music as Shakespeare in po- 
try. His works were the shibboleth and test. 
[f you liked him, you were one of the elect; and 
consequently how many professed the faith whose 
hearts secretly yearned for the beautiful blue 
lesh-pots ! 

Concerts gradually moved a little further up 
than Niblo’s, and across Broadway to Tripler 
Hall, where Jenny Lind and Alboni sang. The 
sall was soon burned, and there was no proper 
hall for concerts until Steinway’s, in Fourteenth 
Street, was built, which has now been followed by 
Chickering’s, on the Fifth Avenue, at the corner 
of Eighteenth Street. The former will be mem- | 
orable to the gossips of to-day as the scene of Ru- 
binstein’s playing, and the latter of Von Biilow’s. 
But the Easy Chair can not mention either of 
these halls without a protest against the inad- 
equate and inconvenient provision for egress, a 


ve 


fault which easily becomes an awful peril. It is | 


not peculiar to the two delinquents now named, 
yu* is lamentably true of almost every great hall 
in the country. Not long ago the Easy Chair 
listened with a brilliant audience in Chickering 
Hall to the exquisite concert of English glees by 


Miss Beebe, Miss Finch, Mr. Aiken, and their com- | 


panions, whose voices blended more delicately than 
the divine ravishment of as many lutes. It was 
an evening of enchantment, of unalloyed pleasure, 
and the delight of the throng was most sympa- 
thetic and appreciative. 
concerts, of such tasteful, refined, and thoroughly 
trained singing, makes metropolitan life richer. 
These concerts have what no operatic performance 
and few other concerts have—symmetry. More- 
over, they bring us into most agreeable intimacy 
and familiarity with the life and taste of an older 
society, which is full of pleasant association to ev- 
ery man who reads the memoirs of a former day. 
Yet the full impression of this concert was dis- 
turbed by the wretched provision for getting out 
of the hall. There is, indeed, an unmannerly and 
selfish portion of every audience which rusties 
ind squeaks out toward the end of a perform- 
ince; but there was so general a rising just be- 
fore the last piece upon this occasion that the 
singers paused for some time after they came 
upon the platform before beginning. The reason 
of the disturbance, which was grossly uncourteous, 
was the reluctance to be detained indefinitely in 
the long and slow process of going out; and that 
is due to the miserable construction of the lobby, 
in which there are two staircases at right angles 
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with the door of the hall, uniting upon one com 
mon landing before reaching the bottom. It is 
an imperfection which deserves exposure, and the 
Easy Chair, having discharged a duty in bringing 
this indictment before the jury of public opinion, 
proceeds to the pleasantel discussion from which 
this is a digression. 

The name of Rubinstein was familiar in this 
country to all lovers of music long before he 
came, but any personal impression in regard to 
him was undefined. Indeed, when he first played 
in New York, as one of a concert company, he 
had no previous prestige whatever except to the 
strictly musical part of his audience. But he had 
that mighty personal magnetism which is given 
to some men of genius, and his career in this 
country was a constantly increasing triumph. The 
first impression as the huge high-shouldered man, 
with a head shaggy with thick hair, and a massive 
Mongolian face profoundly melancholy in its ex- 
pression, came upon the platform, was that of a 
singular resemblance to the portraits of Beethoven, 
and a conviction that here was a man who could 
play his musie with perfect sympathetic intelli- 
gence. He was always carelessly dressed ; indeed, 
he seemed to be quite unconscious of such details. 
He had none of the foppery of ungloving, for he 
did not wear gloves; and seating himself at the 
piano, his giant hands moved with a tender might 
over the keys, preluding with a soft murmuring 


|sound that seemed the low tone of mutual un 


derstanding between himself and the spirit of the 
instrument. Rubinstein played with a passionate 
absorption in all music that was deepest and most 
intense, which made the piece he played the ab- 
solute expression of himself. The emotion swell- 
ed like a flood, and swept him and the hearer 
away together. But he never looked at the au 
dience, and sat like one rapt, playing from in- 
spiration, not from memory. No possible effect 
of the piano can be more perfect both in spiritu- 
al sentiment and execution than his rendering of 
some of Liszt’s transcriptions of Schubert—the 
barearole, “ Hark! hark! the Lark,” or the “ Erl 
King.” They may have seemed slight, but they 
| were slight only as Shakespeare’s sonnets are— 
only like single violets and rose-buds. Indeed, it 
is not easy to imagine greater emotional power 
| over an audience; and the memory and impres 
sion of the pianist are blended and merged in the 
magnetism of his powerful individuality. The 
man is remembered before the performance, and 
the performance is interpreted by the personal 
spell of the artist. 

When on a Saturday afternoon the door at the 
side of the platform in Chickering Hall opened, 
and a small, dapper man entered, neatly gloved 
|} in colors and carrying his hat, dressed easily and 
| fashionably, as for a morning reception, with the 

conventional stiffness of movement and manner, 
| but with a calm gravity of aspect that forbade 
any finical impression, you saw the friendly rival 
| of Rubinstein, the son-in-law of Liszt, Von Biilow 
| With the self-possession of a gentleman used to 
| every society, he seated himself at the instrument, 
and having drawn off his gloves, he laid his long, 
thin-fingered, and slight hands upon his knees, 
| and glanced abstractedly and sideways at the au- 
| dience. When he lifted his hands and touched 
the keys, the volume of sound was extraordinary, 





| and the clear, full, defined character of every note 


| was most satisfactory. It was an exclusive Bee 
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thoven concert, and the impression above all was 
that of the profoundest and most appreciating 


| be nerveless, and touch the keys no more. But 








the perfect days of youth and health and all. pe 

reverence of the master and the music, served by | commanding hope survive unfading in the gray. whe 
the most marvelous technical skill. The concert | beard’s heart, and fill his older life with immor. und 
throughout was the conclusive evidence of the | tal beauty. So shall it be with those who, loving phe 
progress of our musical taste. From De Meyer | music and all that it reveals, have heard Jenny wit 
crouching and sprawling over the piano in the | Lind and Rubinstein and Von Biilow in theiy lec 
old Tabernacle to the perfect classic refinement | prime. , 
and tranquil supremacy of Von Biilow in Chick- th 
ering Hall the distance and the advance were| Tue conflict, as it is called, between religion de 
prodigious. The last was as severely intent upon | and science, or, as Dr. Draper in his late work . 
the best and the highest as the first was devoted | points out, the conflict, more properly, between m 
to the mere pleasing and popular effect. It was | certain ecclesiastical assumptions and dogmas be 
the difference in manhood between a voluptuary | and the proved facts of existence, is not without t! 
and a devotee. its humorous side. Chauncey Wright, whose sud- ¥ 
The spectacle was remarkable. The great au- | den death last summer bereaved this country of , 
dience filling the hall was absolutely silent and | one of its acutest thinkers, and his friends of one ’ 
intent upon the player, who, swaying unconscious- | of the most affectionate and inspiring of com- 1 
ly with the current of the strain, constantly re-} panions, said that Tyndall made a mistake in his ' 


garded the listeners with a remote and serene 
gaze, looking suddenly wherever a fan or a hand- 
kerchief moved abruptly, or there was the least 
disturbance of the stillness. He had evidently 
assumed the interest of the audience in the finest 
music as of course, and his manner was that of 
assured sympathy, not inviting applause, but con- 
scious that the more perfectly he played, the more 
intelligently the hearers would approve. Of the 
playing itself, every one who heard it and has 
spoken of it bears witness. There was the inevi- 
table comparison with Rubinstein—the old story of 
the white rose and the red. There were those who 
called Von Biilow cold, passionless, intellectual, un- 
interesting. But no one who cares for music or 
for Beethoven could think the most comprehensive 
intelligence of him, revealed with matchless skill, 
uninteresting. The personality of the player was 
not picturesque and fascinating, like that of his | 
friend, the other master, but it is not to be doubt- 


ed that the one man in the world who knows how | 


great an artist Von Biilow is, is Rubinstein. As 
he arose from the piano, the applause showed 
how genuine was the admiration, and that there 
was entire sympathy between the artist and the 
audience. It persisted, while he bowed repeated- 
ly and retired, and it compelled him to return and 
at length to seat himself again at the instrument. 
Without flourish, and with respectful deference 
to the character of the concert and the taste of 
his hearers, he played for the recall not a pretty 
waltz or a tickling melody, but the adagio from 


Belfast address, because he seemed, however he 
may have been misapprehended, to take up arms 
against the church ; “ and in this world,” he said, 
with a sweet humorous light in his eyes, “the 
church, you know, is militant.” So a correspond- 
ent of the Providence Journal writes upon the 
Moody and Sankey revival in a strain of droll 
complaint of our spiritual condition, arising from 
the strife of the new assertions with the old tra- 
ditions. After saying that the evangelists must 
have had a hard task in Brooklyn, because, as he 
remarks, “there can not be found on the face of 
the earth a more unpromising subject to work 
upon spiritually than the man who does business 
in New York and lives in Brooklyn,” he proceeds: 














“Tt will take a vast amount of preaching and sing- 
| ing before his invoices are satisfactory to the govern- 
ment of the United States, or his invocations pleasing 
and acceptable to the court of heaven. It were easier 
| to change the soldiers’ monument into a first-class wet- 
nurse than to alter such a man into a humble praying 
| Christian. Mr. Sankey would have been fully justified 


in using the bass trombone or the snare drum to soften 
and mellow his hard heart, to make it pant after the 
true waters of life.” 


This severity of tone with our excellent Brooklyn 
neighbors the Easy Chair does not excuse. They 
have their troubles, but it is not to be lightly sup- 
posed that Messrs. Moody and Sankey began their 
ministrations in Brooklyn because they were of 
opinion that the inhabitants of that city were in 
a more desperate spiritual strait than the rest of 
us. By the time these words are printed, the 








Beethoven’s Sonate Pathetique, one of his truest | evangelists will be bringing their forces to bear 
ie and most characteristic movements, sad, yearn- | upon the great citadel of sin known as New York ; 
# ing, tender, and full of restrained passion. Then | and if they found our sister city as intractable as 
; he arose, bowed, and quietly withdrew, while the | Sodom, they are very sure to find this as tough as 
| spell of the wonderful strain remained, and re- | Gomorrah. 

a mains. The Providence critic of whom we are speaking 
é ~ ‘There is a self-respect and a sincere devotion | is sarcastically despondent and indignant with the 
to the highest aspects of his art in the impres- aspect of the religious world. He continues: 
sion made by Von Biilow which is almost singu- 
lar in the history of musical performances in this 
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“The times are not promising for the cause of pure 
religion. We are all in that deplorable condition of 
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3) eee country. He has the same kind of earnest sim- | mind where we have just knowledge enough to doubt 
neene plicity in his art that was so beautiful in Jenny | the first chapter of Genesis, and not faith sufficient to 
; i Boe aia cbse lately stated in the newspapers believe in the Sermon on the Mount. Before long we 


shall become so scientific and well-informed that when 
that she had been to the Convent of the Certosa | a person dies there will be no funeral services. Some 
or of Vallombrosa, in Italy, and asked to play the | one ej ood, oombortins peseanve from ie _— 
organ. The monks demurred. But she mention- tions of the American Scientific Association, an P 


; mourners will go about with small hammers in their 
5 ed her name, and at once they bowed before her, | hands, chipping the rocks and aseuaging thelr anguish 
vi and respectfully led the way to the chapel, as if | by proving the antiquity of creation. Front seats at 


St. Cecilia herself had appeared to them. Her the scientific lectures will be reserved for the widow 


‘lag A aud the fatherless, and instead of looking up to heaven 
voice, indeed, is gone; and so one day the won- | for our consolation, we shall bore down a few feet 





ae drous fingers of Rubinstein and Von Biilow will | deeper into the earth for our interesting facts. We 
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ve traded off all simple religious faiths for a few 
meagre scientific facts; but there may come that day, 
when we think of bestowing our patronage on some 
undertaker, that we shall wish to trade back again, 
ind in something of a hurry. A slight smell of cam- 
nhor in a sick-room has often proved efficacious in 
withdrawing thoughts from questions of mere intel- 
ectual or scientific criticism, and fixing them upon 
the true condition of the individual soul. Darwin's 
vreatest work is the last book we should want to read 
the last evening we spent on this earth....It is evi- 
dent that we have now about all the scientific truth 
that is good for us, and we ought to add to our scanty 
stock of faith, or else our brains will resemble the fat 
man who traveled with Barnum’s show, while our poor 
souls will form a striking likeness to the living skele- 
ton that used to exhibit himself in that tent back of 
the old Manufacturers’ Hotel. We recently saw a man 


who believed that the whale swallowed Jonah, and we | 


were glad to see him, and to cling to this rare speci- 
men of all faith and no intelligence. He was a much 
happier-looking man than any one of the advanced 
thinkers of the age that we ever have had the pleasure 


of seeing.” 


He deplores that, living in better houses and | 
walking on better sidewalks and drinking better 


water than our ancestors, we have not their rev- 
erence for things sacred nor their belief in things 
eternal. They never saw the railroad, he adds, 
bitterly, nor the telegraph, nor the last work of 
Professor Tyndall; but they all believed in the 
Day of Judgment, and they were much more so- 
licitous to know the final destiny of their own 


souls than the Origin of their Species. And he | 
concludes that “‘in close quarters” the man who | 


really believes in any thing is more than a match 
for the man who entertains an intelligent doubt 
on all subjects: which remark is both a neat and 
a hot shot for whomsoever it hits. 

There is no one who could enjoy more than 
the writer of this droll Jeremiad the famous satire 
which came, we believe, from England, and which 
some of our readers may have seen in some news- 
paper, but which, from the curious perfection of 
its workmanship, is worthy the kind of perpetuity 
that it will receive in these columns. The more 
thorough is the acquaintance with the details and 
nomenclature of modern science and speculation, 
the more admirable the humor appears. Even 
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the molecule, and thence came all grass and every herb 
in the earth. 

9. And animalcules in the water evolved fins, tails, 
claws, and scales; and in the air wings and beaks ; and 
on the land they sprouted such organs as were nec- 
essary as played upon by the environment. 

10. And by accretion and absorption came the radi- 
ata and mollusca, and mollusca begat articulata, and 
articulata begat vertebrata. 

11, Now these are the generation of the higher ver- 
tebrata, in the cosmic period that the Unknowable 
evoluted the bipedal mammalia, 

12. And every man of the earth, while he was yet a 
monkey, and the horse while he was a hipparion, and 
the hipparion before he was an oredon. 

13. Out of the ascidian came the amphibian and be- 
gat the pentadactyle; and the pentadactyle by inherit- 
ance and selection produced the hylobate, from which 
are the simiade in all their tribes. 

14. And out of the simiade the lemur prevailed above 
his fellows and produced the platyrhine monkey. 

15. And the platyrhine begat the catarrhine, and the 
catarrhine monkey begat the anthropoid ape, and the 

| ape begat the longimanous orang, and the orang be- 
| gat the chimpanzee, and the chimpanzee evoluted the 
what-is-it. 

16. And the what-is-it went into the land of Nod and 
took him a wife of the longimanous gibbons. 
| 17. And in process of the cosmic period were born 
| unto them and their children the anthropomorphic 
primordial types. 

18. The homunculus, the prognathus, the troglo- 
dyte, the autochthon, the terragen—these are the gen- 
erations of primeval man. 

19. And primeval man was naked and not ashamed, 
| but lived in quadrumanous innocence, and struggled 
mightily to harmonize with the environment. 

20. And by inheritance and natura) selection did he 
progress from the stable and homogeneous to the com- 
| plex and heterogeneous—for the weakest died and the 
| Strongest grew and multiplied. 

21. And man grew a thumb for that he had need of 
it, and developed capacities for prey. 

22. For, behoid, the swiftest men canght the most 
animals, and the swiftest animals got away from the 
most men; wherefore the slow animals were eaten 
and the slow men starved to death. 

23, And as types were differentiated, the weaker types 
continually disappeared. 

24. And the earth was filled with violence; for man 
strove with man and tribe with tribe, whereby they 
killed off the weak and foolish and secured the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 





Last year, when the celebration of the Centen- 
nial anniversaries began at Concord and Lex- 


Mr. Moody, if he had found time to inform him- | ington, some of the sincerest and most faithful 
self upon such subjects, would not quarrel with | friends of fair play for women declined to take 


this skillful parody, and he could effectively ask 
his rapt hearers which scheme of creation they 
preferred, which was more consoling to their hope 
and hearts—that of the Bible story or this of the 
modern speculation. As he presumably seeks 
only the truth, he would be interested to know 
that this is the honest present statement of the 
truth upon the part of science. These, then, are 
“the new Scriptures, according to Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Spencer, and Darwin :” 

1, Primarily the Unknowable moved upon cosmos 
and evolved protoplasm. 

2. And protoplasm was inorganic and undifferenti- 
ated, containing all things in potential energy; and a 
spirit of evolution moved upon the fluid mass. 

3. And the Unknowable said, Let atoms attract ; and 


any part or interest, because Concord Bridge and 
Lexington Green, they contended, are famous for 
the defense of a great principle, which, these 
protestants insisted, those who managed the cel- 
ebrations resolutely opposed. This principle was 
one of which we shall hear very much in this 
Centennial year—that there should be no taxa- 
tion without representation. Sundry ladies have 
recently been urging this rather familiar Ameri- 
can principle upon a perplexed committee of the 
New York Legislature. The Chamber was crowd- 
ed, as it always is upon such occasions, and the 
ladies had it all their own way. The Easy Chair 
does not say this “gallantly,” but sincerely, for 
there really is no adverse argument. When we, 





their contact begat light, heat, and electricity. 

4. And the Unconditioned differentiated the atoms, 
each after its kind ; and their combinations begat rock, 
air, and water. 

_5. And there went out a spirit of evolution from the 
Unconditioned, and working in protoplasm, by accre- 
tion and absorption produced the organic cell. 

6. And cell by nutrition evolved primordial germ, 
and germ developed protogene; and protogene begat 
eozoon, and eozoon 
animalcule. 


T. And animalcule begat ephemera; then began creep- 


ing things to multiply on the face of the earth. 


either consciously or ignorantly, permitted wom- 
|en to become ‘owners of taxed property in fee, 


we surrendered the whole case. If a stupid and | 


drunken man, owning a handsome estate in the 
country, may have a voice in the selection of the 
representative who is to lay taxes upon it, why 
should not his next neighbor, an intelligent and 





gat monad, and monad begat | sagacious woman, owning a larger estate and 


| paying taxes upon it, have an equal voice in the 
| selection of the imposer of the taxes? Does the 


8. And earthy atom in vegetable protoplasm begat | fact of sex destroy the principle? But is the Cen- 
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tennial year famous for the vindication of the 
political doctrine that male taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together, or simply that tax- 
ation and representation should be so united ? 
Did Sam Adams, or James Otis, or Patrick Hen- 
ry, or John Jay, or any of the heroes of ’76 qual- 
ify the assertion of their principle by any word 
lenoting sex? Or, when they declared on a cer- 
tain famous day that all men were created equal, 
did they mean, as was gravely contended by so 
“ practical” a politician as Mr. Douglas, that white 
men only were so created, and therefore—! 

But certainly they meant white men, interposes 
the objector, for at that very time they held black 
men in slavery; and certainly, he says, they meant | 
male taxation, because nobody ever thought of a | 
woman’s voting. The Easy Chair once heard the 
ladies arguing for this claim in the same Assem- 
bly Chamber in which the perplexed committee | 
lately sat, and the committee of that earlier day | 
was equally perplexed. The members smiled | 
good-humoredly at the absurd claim, and they re- | 
sponded “ gallantly” to every question, and were | 
quite willing that “the good ladies should have | 

| 


their say.” In the Speaker’s pulpit stood Mrs. 
Stanton in the summer evening, tranquilly fan- | 
ning herself, and with candor and force and good,| 
nature asking the terrible questions, to which no | 
member of the committee had any other distinct | 
reply than that the suggestion, if made in ear- | 
nest, was simply preposterous. When any one 
of them remarked that the actual circumstances | 
and practice of the men of the Revolution show- 
ed that they had no thought of such an applica- 
tion of their principle, Mrs. Stanton asked, with 
an amused smile, whether, as philosophers and 
logicians, they ought not to have thought of it, 
and whether their blindness was a reason that 
we should refuse to see? If men proclaim a 
principle of action which by its very nature ‘is 
gradually seen to be more and more embracing, 
is its operation always to be limited by the nar- 
row vision and selfish aim of those who promul- 
gate it? If, she asked, gently waving her fan, as 
if to scatter mosquitoes—if, gentlemen, represen- 
tation should go with taxation, ought not all in- 
telligent and moral native tax-payers to have a 
voice in the choice of the representative? One 
of the committee, who declined to go into the cor- 
ner, murmured, “ Not if they are women.” “ And 
why not if they are women?” “Because God 
did not intend that women should vote.” “And 
where does He say that He intends that men 
should vote ?” 

There was one woman a hundred years ago who 
is perhaps the most famous woman of the Revo- 
lution, admirable in every capacity of woman’s 
peculiar sphere, and equally fitted for the com- 
mon sphere of men and women in human society. 
This was Abigail Adams, the wife of one Presi- 
dent and the mother of another. She at least 
was reasonable and logical, whoever is not. Writ- 
ing to her husband, who was in his seat in the 
Continental Congress, on the 31st of March, 1776, 
this typical American matron says: 


“T long to hear that you have declared an inde- 
pendency. And, by-the-way, in the new code of laws 
which I suppose it will be necessary for you to make, 
I desire you would remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of 
the husbands. Remember, all men would be tyrants 
if they could. If particular care and attention is not 
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yaid to the ladies, we are determined to foment mg 
ellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by any laws 
in which we have no voice or representation, ~ That 
your sex are naturally tyrannical is a truth so thor. 
oughly established as to admit of no dispute; but such 
of yon as wish to be happy, willingly give up the harsh 
title of master for the more tender and endearing one 
of friend. Why, then, not put it out of the power of 
the vicious and the lawless to use us with cruelty and 
indignity with impunity ?” 

Again, in the following May, she says: 

“‘T can not say that I think you are very generous 
to the ladies, for while you are proclaiming peace and 
good-will to men, emancipating all nations, you insist 
upon retaining an absolute power over wives.” 
The tone of affectionate gayety and feminine de. 
pendence does not affect the deep and sweet seri. 
ousness of passages that show how penetrating 
was the glance of this admirable woman. Ip 


| deed, she but expresses the instinctive feeling of 


most of the noblest minds and hearts of her sex, 
But Mrs. Abigail Adams would have pleaded in 
vain before a committee of the Congress in which 
her husband sat. The smiling and affable chair. 
man would have heard her courteously, and 
would then have replied: “ Dear and respected 
madame, when women show that they feel the 
deprivation of the ballot to be a grievance, this 
Congress will take the subject into serious con- 
sideration. You must excuse us if we can not 
regard your individual views and wishes as those 
of your sex. We are inclined to believe that 
most of them would consider the ballot to be an 
oppressive burden imposed upon them, not a de- 
sirable privilege. Home, not Congress, is the 
sphere of woman, dear madame—at least that is 
our opinion, and that seems to have been the 
universal opinion and practice of mankind. You 
and your fellow-petitioners, dear Mrs. Adams, have 
leave to withdraw.” 

This is very much the speech that the affable 
chairman contrives to make, if he makes any. Its 
argument really is that no political reform should 
be made until the wrong to be corrected has be- 
come so intolerable that there is a general cry 
and protest. Nothing must be done in regard to 
the relations of capital and labor until the peace 
of society is evidently imperiled. Nothing must 
be done about slavery until the chain eats into 
the flesh and wrings a cry of agony from the lips. 
No measures must be taken against pestilence 
until it is decimating the population. Statesman- 
ship is never to try to prevent, but only to allevi- 
ate when political disease has become desperate. 
Foresight, sagacity, comprehension, the salvation 
of the state from the moral deterioration and the 
economical loss of acknowledged abuses—these 
are not to be considered as elements and purposes 
of political wisdom. The practice of ages and of 
mankind is to be our guide, as if it would not jus- 
tify every enormity and folly. Home, not some- 
where else, is the sphere of woman, as if the only 
condition of home to most women were not that 
they should toil somewhere else. Finally, the in- 
telligent should not be allowed to do what the ig- 
norant do not wish to do. The affable chairmen 
must do better than this. Their wisest way is to 
smile only, and not to attempt to answer Abigail 
Adams, under whatever name she may appear. 





A FEW years ago there was a great deal of fun 
made of the system of lyceum lectures as a kind 
of lion-hunting business that would soon die out 
of public interest. If any man or woman became 
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” has gradually 


had a certain reputation, the lyceum committees changed from an agency of instruction to one of 


immet 


liately asked a lecture, and the region in| amusement. And from this there are now the 


which the invitation was accepted became at once | signs of a natural and healthful reaction. The 


familiar with the latest hero or heroine of the | opportunity of the platform is plair 
papers or the book reviews. This lyceum | It may very readily be an opportunity of the most 


news 


whick 


, grave literary or scientific lectures were | recalls any really excellent cont 


ly immense 





had grown out of the older town societies, in | valuable and agreeable teaching ; and no one who 


nuous course ol 


ven forty and fifty years ago, and instead of | lectures by a competent speaker but will agree 


, every winter week and in every town and vil- 

e of the country the voice of the lecturer is 
rd, and the interest and demand seem to be 
unabated. During all this time the system has 
been modified in many ways, and many facts are 
observable. Among the chief of these is the de- 
cline of the interest in miscellaneous courses in 
the larger cities. Philadelphia almost alone, un- 
der the skillful direction of an experienced man- 
ager, maintains a popular and thronged miscel- 
laneous course. Boston, whence the lecture is 
supposed to have sprung, and which, within easy 
memory, had three and four successful courses 
simultaneously, has seen course after course aban- 
doned, and now with difficulty and spasmodically 
sustains only certain lectures. New York was 
never a congenial soil for the lyceum, and its 
miscellaneous courses have seldom succeeded. | 
This city indifference is not surprising, because 
its resources of amusement are so many and 
tempting. The theatre, the opera, the concert, 
the minstrels, the clubs, offer an easy and pleas- 
int entertainment, and the variety of social en- 
gagements is fatal to the lyceum. 

Another fact in its history is the rapid rise and | 
growth of the comic lecture. This began really | 
with Artemus Ward and Mark Twain, and has had 
no such masters as they. But as they were tru- | 
ly, in their way, masters, and as the public always 
likes to be amused, the result was very evident. | 
The lecture became more and more distinctively | 
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ng out, it has marvelously developed and in- | that he recalls one of the great pleasures and 
reased, until now Englishmen come over the sea | profits of his life. How much of the general 
stand upon the platform, and on some evening | impression of Dean Swift both in England and 
America is due to Thackeray’s first lecture in his 
famous course upon the humorists! Mr. John 
Forster, probably more thoroughly equipped for 
the purpose than any man living, in his exhaust- 
ive Life of Swift, of which the first volume has 
been recently published in this country,* devotes 
himself with all his strength to correct the opin 
ion which is mainly due to the apt and powerful 
presentation of a lecture. Thackeray's Georges ; 
‘arlyle’s course upon Heroes and Hero W orship ; 
the earlier and lost course of Coleridge 
Shakespeare, of which there are glimpses in 
( rabbe Robinson , 
erson in our larger cities; those of Agassiz, of 
Tyndall, of Froude, and Proctor . the Lowell In- 


upon 





the first courses of Mr. Em- 


stitute courses of Holmes and Lowell—do we re- 
member more valuable and delightful evenings ? 
“ Fled is that music ?” 


The present reaction in the lyceum sets away 


from the miscellaneous course in which Blitz fol- 
lows Phillips, and the “end man” Miss Dickin- 
son, toward the original plan of the lecture sys- 
|tem, and it is found in many quarters that a 
| course of six or any continuous series upon 
some subject which has a real interest for the 
general public, and upon which the lecturer is 
| fully informed and competent to speak, is ex 
ceedingly attractive. The-interest is cumulative, 
| and, more than that, when the speaker is full of 


his subject and warm and glowing with it, he in- 
spires the indifferent to interest and the ignorant 


an “entertainment.” It is hardly too much to say | to knowledge. Those who come to scoff remain 


that humor was the chief demand of the lyceum, | 


to pray. The Easy Chair has seen in a Williams 


and the result was that the “lecture list” of the | College paper an account of the literary revival 


winter soon embraced concerts and conjurers, the- 
atrical companies and ventriloquists, and the phi- 
losopher who came to speak of the cosmic forces 
or of the early dramatists discovered that he fol- 
lowed the wonderful youth who played the violin 
with his feet, and heard announced as his suc- 
cessor upon the platform an unrivaled master of 
the banjo and the bones. This was not surpris- 
ing, nor does the Easy Chair mention it for cen- 
sure. Ina village remote from towns, and where 
the young and old people, like other old and young 
people, like to laugh and be easily merry, but have 
small opportunity, it is very much better that the 
banjo and the bones, the magician and the ven- 
triloquist, who are all exceedingly entertaining, 
and much to the taste of the good-natured, healthy 
mind, should appear under the auspices of a re- 
sponsible committee of known neighbors, who 
would take good care that the possible offgnses 
of such amusements should be eliminated. But 
the effect was inevitable. The demand for “ en- 
tertainment” became imperative, and the even- 
ings of the lectures proper must be filled by 
“sensational” speakers, who, would keep up the 
titillation of the banjo, but in another way. 

In this manner the lyceum platform, “ within 


awakened among the students by a popular course 
of lectures upon English literature; and in a free 
foundation at Lawrence, in Massachusetts, an 
audience of more than two thousand persons, 
largely composed of the factory laborers, listened 
eagerly to a course upon Rome, which, by the aid 
of the spectroscope, placed before their delighted 
eyes the very scenes of which the lecturer spoke ; 
and the course was far more successful than any 
miscellaneous course for many a year. 

It is not, indeed, enough that the course be 
continuous. The charm of all public speaking 
lies in the speaker, and if a man can not say 
what he would in a manner that attracts the 
hearer, he should rather make his appeal by the 
types than the tongue. The fame of the lecturer, 
too, is a cardinal element in the calculation. 
When Coleridge or Emerson, or Carlyle or Agas 
siz, or Lowell or Tyndall, or Thackeray or Holmes, 
speaks upon any subject, the public flocks to hear. 
But even they will not hold the public from even- 
ing to evening if, with all their other gifts, they 
have not that of the golden tongue or the honeyed 


* The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forster. 
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lip. The lyceum committees, which despair of 
making their “entertainment” a rival of the cir- 
cus, and who declare bitterly that a clown draws 
in their town more than Gabriel himself, should 
take heart. Let them leave to the circus its le- 
gitimate triumph, and seek their own in bringing 
upon their platform a continuous interest, which 
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need not be the less interesting that it is instruct. 
ive. They have probably found this true in sci- 
entific courses. They will not find it less so jy 
literary and historical courses, if in each they 
find the same kind of master as in the scientifi: 
course. At least they will probably note the 
signs of reaction and of a new departure. 





Chitor’s Literary Record. 


UCH a work as VioL.et-Le-Dvc’s Discourses 
on Architecture (J. R. Osgood and Co.) may 
be measured either by a professional or a popu- 
lar standard, by its value to the student of archi- 
tecture or by its value to the general reader. It 
is in the latter aspect alone that we undertake to 
measure it; and we do not hesitate to give it a 
first rank when thus measured. Possibly if the 
men who live in houses and worship in churches 
knew a little something respecting the funda- 
mental principles of art, the men who build would 
not give us houses that alternate between the 
outré and the commonplace, and churches that 
are either poor imitations of a medizval cathe- 
dral or good imitations of a modern barn. M. 
Viollet-le-Duc subordinates the technicalities to 
the fundamental principles of art, and sets forth 
the latter with a breadth of comprehension and 
a vigor of expression such that the scholar edu- 
cated in his school must forget the primary in- 
structions of his professor in order to become, 
what most of our architects are, mere copyists of 
malapropos models, ‘“ Art does not consist in this 
or that form, but in a principle, a logical meth- 
od.” This sentence embodies the central truth of 
which every chapter and almost every paragraph 
is an illustration. If New Yorkers knew this sim- 
ple principle, they would not suffer the front of 
their Post-office to be decorated with a wooden 
shed; if the architect who built it had known this 
principle, he would have considered that a cover- 
ed way for horses was needed, and would have 
provided for it in his original designs. The vol- 
ume before us traces in successive chapters the 
history of architecture from its rude beginnings, 
through its glory in Greece and Rome, down to 
the present time. It does this with a philosoph- 
ical largeness of treatment and a comparative 
freedom from technicality of phraseology and 
minutie of detail that bring the subject wholly 
within the understanding of the non-professional 
reader, who will require only to read with an or- 
dinary English dictionary at his hand to refresh 
his recollection respecting some of the architect- 
ural terms necessarily in constant use. The book 
is illustrated with plates reproduced, we judge, 
by the heliotype process. They are less for orna- 
ment than for use. We have not compared the 
translation with the original, but the book is a mod- 
el of clear, vigorous English. Mr. Van Brunt has 
been very successful in keeping his pages clear 
from those idioms and involutions which almost 
invariably impair the freshness and the perspicac- 
ity of books on professional themes rendered from 
one language into another. 

The Victorian Poets (J. R. Osgood and Co.), by 
Epmunp CLARENCE Srepmay, is one of those vol- 
umes which all the crities will commend, but which 
unhappily the American reading public will read 








less than some other less worthy volumes. The 
author’s object is to treat of that school of poets 
which belongs historically to the reign of the 
present Queen of England. He begins with Lan. 
dor; he ends with Swinburne. To say that he is 
a poet writing of poets is to do but seant justice 
to his really admirable volume. For poets are 
apt to be a law unto themselves, to write out of 
their own imagination, and to lack that patient, 
painstaking, assiduous study in detail which is 
essential to all true and just criticism. The poet 
is rarely a critic; the critic is rarely a poet: Mr. 
Stedman is both. His work evinces not only a 
fine poetic insight, an appreciation of the more 
delicate and subtile qualities of both thought and 
style in such writers as Tennyson, for example, but 
also a vindication to himself by patient and con- 
scientious study of his theories of interpretation 
of character. His essays are not merely brilliant, 
they are well sustained. He has not only been 
quick to perceive, he has also been diligent to 
collect, to investigate, to compare, and thus his 
work is, what few American criticisms are, just 
and true. The most profoundly and justly ap- 
preciative notice of Tennyson we have ever met 
is his admirable chapter on the poet laureate. To 
the general reader his work would have been 
more valuable if he had not assumed so consid- 
erable a public acquaintance with the lives and 
works of those who are the theme of his cri- 
tiques, and had contrived, even at the loss of some- 
thing of the present comprehensiveness of his 
volume, to weave in a very much larger propor- 
tion of illustrative extracts. 

Dr. Witi1am Smitu’s works are known to all 
students of ancient life; the library which he has 
given to the world is not only a monument to his 
own industry and learning, but also a noble at- 
testation of how enduring and useful a work can 
be wrought by patient labor without special gen- 
ius; for he has exhibited in his literary labors 
no other genius than that of conscientious care, 
industrious research, and singleness of purpose, 
pursued with patience of labor. His “ Student’s 
Histories” are classics, almost, if not quite, indis- 
pensable to a study of the past; but his greater 
work is that whose fruits are the series of dic- 
tionaries which he has given to the English pub- 
lic. His three dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
biography, of Greek and Roman geography, and 
of Greek and Roman antiquities cover nearly 
the whole ground of classic research; and their 
thoroughness is such that, unlike most similar 
works, they have become an original authority. 
His Dictionary of the Bible followed ; his method 
of preparation, which assigns to separate writers 
separate articles, deprives this of a needed unity, 
and the student is sometimes perplexed by find- 
ing in different articles contradictory accounts 
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-daeiomea 
of the same matter ; nevertheless the work is a | 
deservedly pre-eminent contribution to the study | 
of Biblical literature. He now follows this with | 
A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Biog- | 
raphy (Little, Brown, and Co. ), the first volume 
of which is before us; it will be completed in 
two volumes, and is fully though not handsome- 
ly illustrated with engravings, the object of which 
is to convey information rather than to beautify 
the volume. It is to be followed by A Dictionary 
of ¢ *hristian Biography, Literature, and Doctrines , 
and the series, when completed, is intended to 
constitute, though in separate works, a complete 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. The object of the work now 
before us can not be better stated than in the 
words of the preface: 


“The present work, speaking generally, elucidates 
and explains in relation to the Christian Church the 
same class of subjects that the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities does in reference to the public 
and private life of classical antiquity. It treats of the 
organization of the Church, its officers, legislation, 
discipline, and revenues; the social life of Christians; 
their worship and ceremonial, with the accompany- 
ing music, vestments, instruments, vessels, and insig- | 
nia; their sacred places; their architecture and other 
forms of art; their symbolism; their sacred days and 
seasons; the graves or catacombs in which they were 
laid to rest.” 

With Dr. Smith has been associated in the 
preparation of this work Professor Samur. CHEET- 
nam, of King’s College, London, and the names 
of seventy-eight writers are given who have con- | 
tributed articles in departments in which they 
were supposed to be specially familiar. With 
one or two exceptions, these are all English names, 
and we judge that all, or nearly all, are members 
of the Church of England. The only positive 
criticism we have to suggest in respect to the ex- 
ecution of this work is that for the great body of | 
Americans, whether laymen or clergymen, it is | 
too elaborate, too minute, and too costly. Eecle- 
siastical precedent is of vastly less consequence 
in America than in England. For practical util- 
ity in this country much of the “ doubtful dispu- 
tations” might be profitally omitted, the results 
embodied in definite conclusions, and the two vol- 
umes reduced to one. The same criticism ap- 
plies, though with much less force, to the Dic- } 
tionary of the Bible, which is, however, much more | 
popular in style as well as in subject-matter. ! 

The Masque of Pandora (J. R. Osgood and Co.) | 
gives its title to the last volume of LonaFELLow’s 
poems. It is the largest and most important | 
poem in the book, and the only one, we believe, 
that has not before been published. The rest of 
the volume consists of “The Hanging of the 
Crane,” “ Morituri Salutamus,” and twenty-two 
shorter pieces. The “Masque of Pandora” is a 
dramatic recital of the well-known legend of Pan- 
dora’s curiosity and its result, in the escape from 
the chest where they are confined of 


“Fever of the heart and brain, 
Sorrow, pestilence, and pain, 
Moans of anguish, maniac laughter— 
All the evils that hereafter 
Shall afflict and vex mankind”— 


while hope alone remains within. It is charac- 
teristic of Longfellow’s nature that he can not | 


make the poem true to itself. It is a heathen | 


legend, and he is a Christian poet, and when 
Epimetheus returns to find the ruin which the 
beautiful Pandora has wrought, he brings hope 
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with him and love, and Eden remains Eden still 
despite the fall. 
“Even now in passing through the garden walks, 
l pon the ground I saw a fallen nest, 
Ruined and full of rain; and-.over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation.” 


Longfellow is not a classic but a modern poct 
His spirit is essentially that of a large, a tender, 
a sweet charity ; the pervasive influence of Chris 
tianity is in all he writes ; and it is as impossible 
for him to reproduce the acerb fruits of earlier 
ages as for fall to produce the blossoms or the 
green fruit of early spring. The reader will not 
be carried back by the “ Masque of Pandora” to 
ancient days, as he is by the delightfully heathen 


| poems of William Morris or the Homeric verse of 
Bryant; but he will read the legend of old time 


in the light of modern hope and love, and if he 
does not learn, as well as he otherwise might, the 
spirit of ancient mythology, he will go back to 
his own ills of life with a stouter heart to endure 
the faults and failings of his own Pandora with 
a more patient love. 

There is one serious if not fatal defect in 
Glimpses of the Supernatural (G. W. Carleton and 


| Co.): itis born out of due time. Three hundred 
| years ago it would have been read with unques 


tioning faith; to-day it will be regarded by the 
majority of American readers only as a curious il- 
lustration of the extent to which combined credu- 
lity and superstition have imposed upon the judg 
ment of mankind. There is nothing inherently 
incredible in the doctrine that spiritual existences 
exert an influence upon terrestrial affairs, and at 
certain times and under certain circumstances 
manifest themselves to and hold converse with 
mortals. It may with some reason be contended 
that a belief in ghosts, spectres, fairies, spooks, 
dreams, omens, apparitions, supernatural diseases 


| and supernatural cures, second-sight, witchcraft, 
| necromancy, demonology, and the like would not 


be so universal if there was not some small basis 
of fact for a superstructure so large. But lam- 
entable as the fact may be in the eyes of so 
ready and unquestioning a believer as Rev. Frep 
ERICK GEoRGE Lex, D.C.L., vicar of All-Saints, 
Lambeth, this is a very skeptical age, and re 
quires for its convictions evidence much more 
cogent than that which he has here presented in 
support of his defense of the supernatural reali- 
ty of modern so-called spiritual phenomena, As 
an argument, it will be quite ineffectual to shake 


| modern skepticism, which will, indeed, be rather 


strengthened than weakened by a perusal of this 
curious volume. “If this is all the evidence that 
the advocates of modern supernaturalism can 
gather,” the readers will say, “the case must be 
weak indeed—weaker than we had imagined.” 
This conclusion will possibly be erroneous; for 
Mr. Lee has not a judicial mind; he has not the 
ability to compare and collate testimony, and to 
weigh and adjudge its value. Another author 
might with his materials have presented a much 
| stronger case. The remarkable story of exorcism, 
according to the prescribed ecclesiastical forms, 
narrated by an unnamed but “eminent and well- 
known clergyman of the Church of England,” he 
accepts with as little hesitation as if it were 
| vouched for by a score of disinterested witnesses, 
| whose names attested the truth of their testimony. 
| The curious story of Lord Lyttleton’s death and 
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his contemporaneous appearance to his friend is 
reported with a child-like indifference to the facts 
that there are apparently no vouchers for the ac- 
count, that it appears in different, not to say in- 
consistent, forms, and that neither the warning to 
Lord Lyttleton, nor his own ghostly appearance 
to Mr. Andrews, had in it any useful purpose. In 
short, whatever effect this book may produce on 
the reader will be the result of the multitude of 
ghost stories it contains, not the consequence of 
the authentication of any one story. So far as 
we have examined, there is not a single instance 


which will bear the scrutiny of a critical and | 


searching analysis. As an argument, the volume 
is an utter failure. As a collection of queer tra- 
ditions, of all sorts of ghostly appearances, pur- 
porting to be actual and authentic, it is at once 
curious and interesting—decidedly the most en- 
tertaining collection of ghost stories with which 
it has ever been our fortune to meet. 

The most instructive portion, certainly the most 
significant, of Mr. HotyoaKkr’s History of Co-opera- 
tion (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is the advertising 
appendix. This contains a list of the leading 
co-operative distributing and manufacturing soci- 
eties, banks, and agencies of England, and indi- 
cates that co-operation has advanced much far- 
ther and is carried on upon a much larger scale 
there than in this country. These co-operative 
societies purchase for their members butter from 
Ireland, Holland, and Denmark; cheese, bacon, 
and ham from the United States; coal from the 
English mines; they manufacture bread, biscuits, 
boots and shoes, soap, clothing, flour, and meal; 
they furnish groceries, farm implements, books, 
newspapers, stationery; they provide insurance 
and banking facilities ; and in all alike they claim 


to dispense with the expense of middle-men, to | 


furnish directly to the consumer at the cost of 
production, transportation, and sale; and general- 
ly the purchaser is also a share-holder, and entitled 
to a proportion of the profits of the business. The 
members of one society are reported to number 
15,000; the trade of another is reported to be a 
quarter of a million sterling annually. In the 
second volume we may expect that Mr. Holyoake 
will advise his readers how these co-operative so- 
cieties are organized, how they carry on their 
business, what are the advantages and what the 
drawbacks. The practical effect of co-operation 
is something the world is greatly interested to 
know. The present volume simply traces _his- 
torically the rise and growth of this principle 
from 1812 to 1844. The author is more wide- 
ly than favorably known as an offensive atheist 
and a vehement radical. But his atheism does 
not appear—certainly not offensively or obtrusive- 
ly—in this volume; and his radicalism is so far 
tempered that he is able to discern and to indi- 
cate the defects which brought to ruin so many 
promising schemes of co-operation in the past. It 
is easy, however, to point out the flaw in the iron 
after the machinery has broken down; whether 
he will be equally sagacious to discern and to in- 
dicate the .weak places in modern co-operative 
schemes remains to be seen. There is a lack 
of large grasp in the work, a failure in perspec- 
tive, an inability to discriminate between compar- 
atively unimportant details and really vital events 
and principles ; and this defect detracts from both 
the interest and the value of what is rather a nar- 
rative than, in the best sense of the word, a his- 


Tecoma | 
tory of co-operation. But it contains much mate. 
rial worthy the patient and painstaking study of 
| those who are engaged in investigating the prob. 

lems of life and labor in the United States. 

| Dr. ALLIBONE completes his series of diction. 
aries with one of Prose Quotations (J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.). The volume is a companion jn 
size and style to his Dictionary of Poetical Quota. 
| tions, and we are inclined to give it a first rank 
among works of this description. In breadth and 
usefulness to the general reader it has no rival 
except, perhaps, Ballou’s Treasury of Thought, 
Comparing these two works, it may be said that 
Ballou’s selections are more uniformly short 
(twelve lines is almost his longest paragraph, 
and more are from three to five); more a book 
of mere thoughts, it covers rather a larger range 
in its selection, borrowing, on the one hand, more 
from ancient, and, on the other, more from living, 
authors than Dr. Allibone. The latter is espe- 
cially rich in his selections from the English clas- 
sics—Addison, Steele, Johnson, Browne, Burke, 
| Robert Hall, Macaulay—as would be naturally 
expected of the editor of the Dictionary of Au- 
thors. His selections vary in length from two 
lines to a quarter of a page, which gives his book 
a greater scope, though less variety. If one wish- 
es a mere hand-book of quotations, a convenient 
| magazine from which to draw a sentence to gar- 
nish an eloquent paragraph or give to an address 
an appearance of learning by plentiful quota- 
tions, he will find probably a more useful instru- 
ment in Ballou’s Zreasury of Thought. But if 
he wishes really to get the best thoughts of the 
best thinkers on any given subject, particularly 
English thinkers, he will find in no equally nar- 
row compass a more valuable Work for his pur- 
pose than Allibone’s Prose Quotations. 

Thrift, by Samvet Suites (Harper and Broth- 
ers), is emphatically a book for hard times. It 
teaches how to be forehanded, how to accumu- 
late, how to be independent. Industry, improvi- 
dence, means and methods of saving, living be- 
yond means, and living within means—these and 
kindred topics furnish Mr. Smiles his theme; life 
furnishes him with his illustrations. The volume 
is characteristically concrete. It exemplifies its 
practical principles by illustrations drawn from 
real life, and shows alike how men of genius 
have kept themselves in perpetual poverty and 
how men of ordinary ability have attained a com- 
petence or accumulated wealth. While a certain 
English air betrays its transatlantic origin, and 
some of its counsels are only indirectly applicable 
to our own country, its principles are universal, 
because general, and the moral tone which per- 
vades its pages prevents the thrift which it rec- 
ommends from degenerating into sordidness or 
its economies into niggardliness, It is a capital 
book for boys and young men, and one of the 
first books for the family library of a young 
couple starting out in life, Half the domestic 
quarrels and contentions would be saved by a 
reasonable balance in bank, and by habit, made 
a second nature, of grading desires according to 
the means of honestly gratifying them—a habit 
which Thrift so earnestly urges on its readers. 

The Mechanic's Friend (D. Van Nostrand) treats 
in brief paragraphs of a number of practical sub- 
jects, from aquaria to telegraphs ; it is fully illus- 
trated, and its elaborate index gives it almost the 
value of a very compact cyclopedia of practical me- 
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chanics, ‘a, —How to Five Long, by Ww. W. Hart, M. Dz | 

(Hurd j and Houghton), is eminently practical in its 
suggestions ; but its 1408 separate paragraphs are 
deprived of more than half their utility because 

hey are thrown together without any attempt at 

classification. The “index at the end only parti: ally | 
compensates for this defect—Another book on 
0 ar Southern resort : Florida: its Scene ry, Climate 4 
and History, by Swwsey Lanter (J. B. Lippincott 
and Co.). Its illustrations make it attractive ; so 
does the style of its author, who does himself much 
less than justice in calling his readable book 

“ complete hand-book and guide.”—Mr. Atvan §. 
SovrnworTH shows himself an enthusiast in de- 
manding that “ Africa should be Americanized,” 
but his “Four Thousand Miles of African Travel 
(Baker, Pratt, and Co.) is certs uinly not less enter- 
taining, and perhaps not less trustworthy, on that 
account, The volume is one of the literary fruits | 
of American newspaper enterprise, the journey 
having been sustained by the New York Herald, 
for which Mr. Southworth was a traveling corre- 
spondent. His account of Egypt and its present | 
Khedive quickens hope for that country, at once 
the most stagnant and the most progressive in 
the world.—The American reader may get a faint 
notion of the extent and resources of the great 
West by studying Nebraska: its Advantages, Re- 
sources, and Drawbacks, by Enwin A. Curtey. Its 
object appears to be to stimulate and guide emi- 
gration. It is quite fully illustrated, and its maps 
are admirable. It is a plain, practical, common- 
sense volume, not entertaining to the general read- 
er, but a magazine of useful information to any 
one who has a personal interest in studying the 
resources of the State. 

Jesus of Nazareth for the Young, by Rev. Jo- 

ser P. Tompson, D.D. (J. R. Osgood and Co.), is 
a little too old for the young, and a little too young 
for the old. “What shall be the baby’s name ?”” 
is a capital opening sentence for the ‘chapter on 
the “name Jesus” in a book for children, but the 
pleasant paragraph which follows will seem sur- 
plusage to the adult. On the other hand, the 
chapter on the miracles is somewhat too profour id 
in thought and abstruse in style for any except | 
those who are on the extreme verge of youth. It} 
is nevertheless an excellent volume for Sabbath 
reading in the home circle.-— Memoirs of Rev, Will- 
iam Goodell, D.D., by E. D. G. Pare, D.D. (Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothe rs), and The Romance of | 
Missions, by Marra A. West (A. D. F. Randolph | 
and Co. ) are valuable and interesting expositions 
of missionary life. The results of missionary la- 
bor are so generally presented in dry statistical 
reports, or in incidents robbed of their interest in 
the narration, that something of surprise mingles | 
with and adds to the pleasure in the perusal of 
two such volumes as these.—Not a little of seri- 
ous common-sense underlies Gail Hamilton’s Ser- 
mons to the Clergy (W.¥. Gill and Co.), but her | 
endeavor to be sprightly and salient deprives her 
words of much of their weight and more of their | 
influence. She makes herself appear more of an | 
iconoclast than she really is, and seems to be at- | 
tacking common opinions more for the sake of | 
saying smart things than for the sake of the truth. 
—The Sensualistic Phi jlosophy of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Considered, by R.L. Dasney, D.D. (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.), will be regarded probably as | 
a strong and conclusive demonstration of the fals- 
ity of that philosophy by those who are already 








convinced, 
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But a writer who opens his consider- 
ation of the philosophy of John Stuart Mill, Her- 
bert Spencer, and Mr. Darwin by the declaration 
that “it is a just charge against the sensualistic 
philosophy that it not seldom inclines its advo- 
cates to the dominion of beastly lusts” will not 
even get a hearing from those whose errors he 
ed to correct.—In T'he Animals of the Bibl: 
by Joun Wooster (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.), 
the author undertakes to trace out the spiritual 
significance of Bible animals, re warding them 
as allegorical of spiritual qualities, according 
to Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences. 
Those who do not accept that doctrine will still 
find much that is suggestive in this little volume. 
—Notes on the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons, by R. W. Crarke, D.D. (Dodd and Mead), is 
not an adequate substitute for a thorough, well- 
wrought-out commentary. Its only use will be 
for Sunday-school scholars and teachers.—Ser- 
mons on the International Sunday-school Lessons 
for 1876 (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.), by the 
Monday Club, is the combined work of several 
clergymen in and about Boston, and is mainly 
useful because of its intensely practical character. 
The volumes of selections heretofore prepared 
by Jonn GreenLear Wuirtier are sufficient evi- 
dence of the warmth of his sympathies, the cath- 
olicity of his opinions, and the acumen of his crit- 
ical judgment. His Songs of Three Centuries (J. 
R. Osgood and Co.) will take rank among the very 
best of our collections of poetry. It is richest in 
modern songs, does not go back of the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and gives by far the largest 
proportion of its pages to what Mr. Stedman calls 
the Victorian poets and to their American con- 
temporaries. Less complete in conception than 
some other collections, less rich in the antique 
and the rare, it is, perhaps, the best volume of 
modern poetry, both in the variety of authors 
and the wisdom and good taste of the selections. 
In it, as might be expected, the humorous ele- 
ment is not largely represented, nor the melodra- 
matic: poems of religious life, ‘of the affections, 
and of nature, generally i in their quieter and pleas- 
anter aspects, are Mr. Whittier’s favorites. Thus 
the only representative of Poe is “The Bells,” and 
neither Bret Harte, John Hay, tor Joaquin Miller 


| speaks in dialect, and Hans Breitmann not at all, 


though Charles G, Leland is here in his own prop- 
erperson. The songs are all full of sweetness, and 
nearly if not quite all characterized by simplicity 
as wellas purity. In the absence of defects, this 
is a notable collection.—Candor compels us to say 
that Guido and Lita (Macmillan and Co.), though 
a pleasantly told story in rhyme, depends for its 
attractiveness chiefly upon the illustrations which 
grace the volume, and upon the fact that its au- 
thor is the Marquis of Lorne.— Our Poetical Favor- 
ites, Second Series (Sheldon and Co.), is a worthy 
companion volume to the First Series, by the same 
In that the collections were made chief- 
ly from the best minor poems; in this, chiefly 
from the longer English poems; in both, the se- 
| lection comprises, as the title indicates, well-known 
favorites rather than rare and unknown poems.— 
A Few Thoughts for a Few Friends, by Auice 
Arnotp Crawrorp (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co.), 
contains some descriptive pieces which exhibit 
unusual pictorial power. In the others the sen- 


| timent is fresh and pure, but not otherwise re- 


markable either for character or expression. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
HE Astronomical activity during December 
has flagged slightly, if we may judge from 
the fact that but one new asteroid has been re- 
ported during the month, that, namely, which has 
received the number 157, and was discovered by 
Borelly at Marseilles on the Ist of the month. 

In Meteorology, some valuable and suggestive 
papers have appeared, first among which we no- 
tice one by Professor Langley, of the observatory 
at Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. This gentle- 
man has for some eight years given special at- 
tention to the phenomena observed in the solar 
atmosphere, and in his latest communication he 
gives a general review of his determination of 
the absorption of the solar heat and light that 
takes place in the sun’s atmosphere itself. This 
absorption takes place, he thinks, principally in 
a shallow layer at the base of the chromosphere, 
and nearly coinciding with the “ reversing layer” 
observed by Secchi and Young, and amounts, so 
far as the heat is concerned, to about one-half of 
the whole original energy. The slightest change 
in the thickness or other condition of the solar 
atmosphere has an appreciable effect on the ab- 
sorption, so that we have here at hand a suffi- 
cient cause for those variations in solar heat that 
geological observations seem to demand. The 
absorption is also selective, so that the sun tends 
to have a bluish tinge when the absorbing layer 
is thin, but to have a reddish tinge at other times, 
affording us thus some rational hypothesis where- 
by to explain the phenomena of variable stars. 

Professor Loomis communicates to the Nation- 
al Academy of Science his fourth paper on the 
results of the study of the daily weather maps of 
our Army Weather Bureau. Besides a number 
of miscellaneous subjects, Professor Loomis treats 
of the movements of areas of high barometric 
pressure, showing that they move southeastward 
—a point, however, that can scarcely be called 
new, inasmuch as it is renewedly shown in the 
monthly reviews of the Signal-office. It was first 
announced in 1871 by Mr. Abbe, and was even 
predicted by Professor Ferrel so long ago as 
1859. By studying the published paths of storms 
over America, the Atlantic, and Europe, Professor 
Loomis is led to the conclusion that about one- 
tenth of those that originate in America reach 
Great Britain. In their progress over the ocean 
their rate of movement is sensibly slower than 
over the land. 

In a communication by Mr. Scott, of London, 
to the Meteorological Society he gives some obser- 
vations showing that on the average the French 
“Thermométre Fronde” is not a very decided im- 
provement upon the ordinary thermometer fixed 
in a properly sheltered place. 

But few papers will be more welcome to the 
meteorologist than that by Bosanquet on the po- 
larization of the light of the sky. This obscure 
subject, first systematically investigated by Brew- 
ster, Arago, and Babinet, received a new interest 
when Tyndall observed the delicate blue colors 
and polarized light of clouds of finely divided va- 
pors. His observations have, however, remained 
unused until now that Bosanquet has shown how 
far they go in explaining what little we know of 
the polarization of the light of the sky. The first 
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portion of Bosanquet’s memoir shows that the 
formule charts and explanations given by Brew. 
ster do not agree sufficiently well with his own 
and other observations, but shows how they may 
be so modified as to afford a pretty correct gen. 
eral view of the phenomena. In general, Bosan. 
quet substitutes neutral rings for the neutral 
points, ordinarily so called since the publications 
of Arago, Brewster, ete. He then shows that the 
experiments of Tyndall justify the conclusion 
that the proportion of polarized light observed 
normally to the illuminating beam that falls upon 
and is reflected from fine particles, whether of 
vapors or dust, diminishes with the increasing 
size of the particles, and with the increase of the 
neutral angle up to ninety degrees, which latter 
extreme occurred in the case of heavy vapors of 
resin and water. 

Applying these ideas to the atmosphere, it re. 
sults that the diminution of the maximum polar. 
ization from zenith to horizon may be regarded 
as due to a small increase in the mean size of 
the particles, whether these be of vapor or dust, 
ete. Except in so far as modified by this circum. 
stance, the phenomena observed in the sky should 
be arranged symmetrically about an axis drawn 
to the sun, and the neutral points of Brewster 
and Babinet become merely special points in a 
neutral circle about the sun, while the neutral 
point of Arago belongs to a neutral circle about 
the anti-solar point. Within these small circles 
the polarization is negative except at their cen- 
tres, which ought, theoretically, to be neutral, and 
to be the only neutral points in the sky. 

The observations made in 1874 by Professor 
Pickering, of Boston, seem to have been unknown 
to Bosanquet, but will, in connection with this new 
theory, be of service in advancing our knowledge 
of this subject, which now at last will, it is hoped, 
receive the attention from meteorologists that it 
demands. 

The absorptive and radiative powers of the 
aqueous vapor of the atmosphere were some years 
ago, as is well known, the subject of a very ani- 
mated discussion between Tyndall and Magnus, 
the latter of whom maintained that this vapor 
had not the remarkable properties attributed to 
it by Tyndall. The subject was consequently ex- 
amined by Wild and others, who gave their ad- 
herence to Tyndall’s views ; but these have been 
but slowly and partially received in Germany. 
Lately Hoorweg has, however, by a renewed sys- 
tem of observations, conclusively shown the gen- 
eral correctness of Tyndall’s results ; according to 
whom it is to the presence of a small percentage 
of vapor in the atmosphere that we owe the mod- 
eration of terrestrial climates, which, without it, 
would present only a daily recurring succession 
of intense heat and cold. 

Mineralogy and Geology.—At a recent meeting 
of the Connecticut Academy, Mr. G. W. Hawes 
presented some interesting facts derived from the 
study of a series of rocks from the so-called 
“chloritic formation” near New Haven. The 
rocks in question are unquestionably of meta- 
morphic origin, belonging to the range of crystal- 
line rocks extending to the west of New Haven. 
The results of chemical analysis show that they 
are identical in composition with the well-known 
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jgneous trap-rocks of the Connecticut Valley. | no precious metal, though it was given to the de- 
Moreover, as among these igneous rocks there are | scriber as an ore of silver. 
two varieties constantly occurring, so here among} reography.—Since our last report of geograph- 
those of metamorphic origin there are two kinds | ical movements, much has been done to extend 
—the anhydrous, for which the name metadolerite | our knowledge of the physical and natural histo 
is proposed, and the hydrous, which is called me- | ry of various portions of the globe. 
tadiabase. It is in general customary to draw | In America the parties under the direction of 
the line so sharply between igneous rocks and | Major Powell, Lieutenant Wheeler, and Professor 
those derived from altered sedimentary strata | Hayden have all returned from the field, and are 
that it is interesting to find that in some cases no engaged in preparing their reports upon the la- 
important distinction exists, either chemically or | bors of the past summer. The general average 
mineralogically. | of past years has been fully maintained in refer- 
The study of rocks by aid of the microscope is | ence to the number of square miles investigated 
still being prosecuted with much energy, and the and the miscellaneous information gathered. 
many facts accumulated are serving to throw light In the Old World, Professor Nordenskjéild 
upon a subject which has been but imperfectly | has completed his very remarkable expedition to 
understood. The examination of a considerable | Northern Siberia, his vessel, the Proven, having 
series of fragmental rocks by Auger shows that | returned to its starting-point. The professor him- 
crystalline minerals are rarely absent in them, | self, with a portion of his party, returned home- 
though often not visible to the naked eye; thus | ward via St. Petersburg. His vessel succeeded in 
mica, calcite, tourmaline, and hematite are gener- | accomplishing what has been attempted in vain 
ally present. The serpentines of the Vosges | for three hundred years, thereby clearing up some 
Mountains have been studied by Weigand, The | interesting problems in Northern geography. The 
subject is of some interest, since it has been | natural history collections made were also ‘of very 
shown that many serpentines have the microscop- great scientific interest. : 
ie structure of the original chrysolite from which As was to have been expected, nothing has been 
they were derived. The investigations of Wei-| heard recently of the British arctic expedition, 
gand show, further, that not only chrysolite, but | which, it is presumed, is now well advanced to- 
also other magnesia silicates, as bronzite and am-| ward the north, and in comfortable winter-quar- 
phibole, are capable of producing serpentine on a | ters. It is expected that an auxiliary expedition 
large scale by their alteration. will set out early in the coming summer, for the 
The existence of metallic zine in the native | purpose of communicating with the first vessels, 
state has always been somewhat uncertain, the | and extending to them any succor that may be 
reported cases of its discovery not being altogeth- | necessary, 
er reliable, Quite recently, however (American The more recent discoveries in Africa have been 
Journal), Mr. Marks has reported its occurrence | extremely interesting, especially the work accom- 
on the southern edge of Tennessee and the adjoin- | plished by Mr. IH. M. Stanley in the survey of the 
ing parts of the States of Georgia and Alabama. | Nyanza Lake, which he shows to be a very large 
It was first found in loose fragments in a small | body of water, and not of the restricted dimen- 
cave in Sand Mountain, under circumstances | sions claimed for it by some recent writers. Lieu- 
which seemed to point to its having come origi-| tenant Cameron, also, by crossing the continent 
nally from the adjoining rock, a blue limestone. | of Africa from Zanzibar to Loanda, and by his 
Later search has shown that the metal, though | establishing the true relations of Lake Tanganyi- 
still in loose fragments, occurs in crevices in the | ka to the Lualaba and Congo, has secured his due 
rocks of Raccoon Mountains and in Sand Mount- | meed of fame. 
ain, along a distance of thirty miles. | The return to Australia of the vessel fitted out 
| 








In this connection it may be worth noting that | by Mr. Maclay for exploration in New Guinea, 
Kokscharow mentions the recent discovery of na- | without having accomplished its object, is matter 
tive lead in grains and flattened fragments in the | to be regretted. The difficulty appears to have 
hornstone of the Kirghese Steppes, Russia. It is | been partly due to the unfitness of the ship for 
accompanied by gold, magnetite, and hematite. | her purposes from her too great draught of water, 
Native lead was also reported a few years ago by | and partly to want of harmony in the party. 

Dr. Gurth as having been found with native iron The Challenger, which has occupied a promi- 
in the bed-rock of the gold placers at Camp Creek, | nent place in the history of science during the 
Montana. past three years, is now on her way back to En- 

Achrematite is a new molybdo-arsenate of lead | gland, where she is expected in the course of the 
from the mine of Guanaceré, State of Chihuahua, | coming spring. The last advices reported from 
Mexico, described by Professor Mallet, of Vir- | her were of her arrival at Valparaiso on the 19th 
ginia. In general appearance it is compact, but | of November. 
showing something of crystalline structure ; the Ethnology.—The first article in the third num- 
examination in polarized light suggests that it | ber of Revue d’ Anthropologie for 1875 is a long 
may belong to the tetragonal or hexagonal sys- | and able paper upon the Roumanians of Mace- 
tems. Its color is a sort of liver-brown, though donia. The author states that while many labors 
in individual grains it is of pale sulphur-yellow ; | have been consecrated to the Roumanians of Wal- 
the streak is a pale cinnamon-brown, and the lus-| lachia and Moldavia, scarcely any mention has 
tre between resinous and adamantine; on thin | been made of the trans-Danubian members of the 
edges it is translucent. The specific gravity is | same family. 

5.965 for solid fragments, 6.178 for the fine pow-| In the tenth number of Matériaux for 1875 
der, and its hardness a little greater than that of Valdemar Schmidt’s paper on “ Funereal Rites in 
calcite. The chemical examination makes the | Scandinavia and other Parts of the World” is fully 
mineral, as stated, a molybdo-arsenate of lead. | reported, together with the discussions which it 
Its name has reference to the fact that it contains ' evoked. In the same number is a report of M. 
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G. de Mortillet’s theory of the East Indian origin | Amphipleura is often furnished with a semi 


of bronze implements, of M. Pruniére’s note on | ceous outer investment, that becomes rugose aa de 
“ Working in Bone and Teeth in the Neolithic | pitted by turning, and very often when the diatom al 
Age,” and of M. Paul Broca’s “On the Inhabit- is thus prepared it is apparently easily resoluble o 
ants of the Isle of Batz.” | The same is true with the so-called Frustulix e 

The committee of the International Congress | sazonica, which is only another name for Colleto. it 
of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology, ap- | nema vulgare and Navicula crassinervis, varying § 
pointed to report upon a universal system for | simply in size or outline. The true XN. crassiney. t 
signs upon charts, have made their report. The | vis, from specimens of De Brebisson, who first t 
whole subject is discussed in a supplement to the | described it, is a small Navicula rhomboides. : 
eleventh number of J/aéériauz, and a full deserip- | To the Monthly Microscopical Journal for De. ; 
tion of the signs given. 


cember, Mr. Sorby contributes an important pa- 
The editors of Matériaux propose to publish a | per upon a new method of measuring the position 
complete index of the first ten volumes of that | of the bands in spectra. The apparatus employ. 
work. |ed is somewhat difficult to make. A plate of 

The seventeenth and last number of Reliquie | quartz one and a half inches in thickness is cut 
Aquitanice has been received. It contains the | so that the light will pass along the line of the 
conclusion of Milne-Edwards’s paper in a former | principal axis, and is interposed between two Nic 
number, a few supplementary notes, and complete | ol prisms. The whole visible spectrum is thus 
indexes to the whole work. apparently divided into eight spaces by seven 

Papers upon the following interesting subjects | well-defined bands at equal intervals, and with 
were read at the meeting of the German Scientif- | this peculiarity, that on rotating the polarizer or 
ic and Medical Association in August last: “On | analyzer (the upper prism is furnished with a 
Sclavian Legends,” by Professor Mullner; ‘On Di- | graduated ivory circle) these black bands will 
luvial Man,” by Count Wurmbrand; “On the Nat- | move over the spectrum, occupying the original 
ural Law of the Formation of States,” by L. Gum- positions on completion of each half revolution, 
plowiez; “On Protohistoric Measures,” by R. von | Each band gradually passes from the red end to 
Luschlin ; “On Celtic Warfare,” by Dr. Weiss. | 


at | the blue, in moving from zero to zero, over a semi- 
1 ee Miss L. C. Lloyd, who was for a long time Dr. circle. Of course it becomes comparatively easy 
4 4: dleek’s chief assistant in his studies, makes an | to construct a table of wave lengths, in millionths 
ts =2 . “ a ee | ease ° 7 ii 

fy ie! appeal for aid to carry on his researches into the | of a millimeter, corresponding to each one-tenth 

1) ae folk-lore and speech of the Bushmen, Hottentots, | division between the bands. The zero point is 

Be i i" and Caffres. 


determined by causing the upper Nicol to rotate 
until the centre of the second dark band from 
the red end of the spectrum exactly coincides 


The Academy for November 20, 1875, copies in 
full the text of Dr. Goldschmidt’s “ Report on the | 
Inscriptions in the North Central Province of Cey- | with the sodium line, or solar line D. 
lon.” They are all in Simhalese. The same al-| In the same journal, Dr. Woodward, U.S.A., 
phabet having been in use for 2100 years, by com- | has an article upon the markings of Frustulia 
paring the modern Simhalese with the old Indian, | sazonica, illustrated by copies from photographs, 
he was enabled to decipher descriptions of all | and correcting some misstatements and misap- 
ages. prehensions in a previous communication by Mr. 

The Rey. A. H. Sayce, in looking over the re- Hickie. It will be read with interest by all those 
sults of cuneiform decipherment, has arrived at | engaged in testing objectives by means of the 
the conclusion that the Sabbath was of Chaldean | diatomacee. As to the resolubility of this dia- 
: origin; that seven was a sacred number among tom as furnished by Mdller, it is so much easier 

i ' them; that their lumar month was divided ‘into | than Amphipleura as really to fall within the lim- 
' sevens; that the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th of the | its of Spencer’s one-sixth student objective, with 
month were called sulwm—rest. Even the word | which we have seen it very well. 
sabbatu occurs in the inscriptions, and is rendered 











eee 


vee Professor Wyville Thompson, in a letter to Mr. : 
he by Mr. Smith “a day of rest for the heart.” Huxley, extracts from which will be found in 
‘ : Dr. A. Morice contributes to the third number | Nature, August 19, states that the best efforts of 
f of Revue d’ Anthropologie for 1875 an elaborate | the staff of the Challenger have failed to discov- 
ae | ae treatise on the pathology of the indigenes of Low- er Bathybius in a fresh condition; and Professor 
ih er Cochin China, and especially of the Anamites. 


Huxley states that it is seriously suspected that 
In the same number is a note upon the discovery | the thing to which he gave this name is little a 
; / of nigritos in Southwest India. more than sulphate of lime precipitated in a floc- 
The ravages of the measles among the Fee- | culent state from the sea-water by the strong al- 
jeeans have greatly reduced their numbers, and cohol. It is much more likely that what Profess- 
render the possession of relics from those islands | or Huxley observed was the gelatinous secretion 
exceedingly precious to the ethnologist. of diatomacee, which is produced in immense abun- 
The appointment of Professor F. W. Putnam | dance in the ocean depths, and which behaves, 
on the Wheeler survey as archxologist is a wise | under chemical reagents, very much like the so- 
measure. The professor will shortly issue an il- | called Bathybius. 
lustrated report of the archeological results of the | In Zoological Science the month’s record shows 
explorations. the usual progress. Several papers on subjects 
Microscopical Science-—Herr Husert, of Eisen- | in descriptive zoology have appeared, among them 
ach, advertises a new microscopical objective, said | Theodore Lyman’s second paper on the sand-stars, 
‘a to magnify 2000 to 8000 diameters, and requiring | etc. (Ophiuride and Astrophytide), collected by 
; no corrections for covering glasses of different | the late Professor Agassiz on the Hassler expe- 7 
thickness (!),and he states that the markings of Am- | dition, also including those dredged by the late 
phipleura pellucida can be seen by direct light (!). | Dr. Stimpson. The memoir is illustrated by three 





: ; There must be some grave mistake here. The ' excellent plates drawn on stone. 
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depth of fifty fathoms, by Mr. Tycho Tullberg 
among the islands and fiords of the western coast 
of Sweden, After giving a lengthy review of its 
external appearance and anatomy, the author hes- 
itates at present to offer any opinion as to the 
systematic position of the animal, though he ven- 
tures the remark that the type of mollusca and 
that of vermes seem both to claim Neomenia as 
a distant relation, the latter, perhaps, with more 
right than the former. Neomenia, however, pre- 
sents considerable deviations from both, in the 
absence of a radula, in the structure of the ali- 
mentary canal and of the nervous system, as also 
in other respects, as the form of the body and the 
spines on the skin. Excellent plates accompany 
the article, which is written in the English lan- 
guage, 

The reproductive organs of the decapod erusta- 
cea have been studied afresh by M. Brocchi, who 
concludes that neither the position nor the form 
of the genital orifices can furnish characters for 
classifying the macrourous forms (lobsters and 
shrimps), while in the crabs they, with the exter- 
nal organs, are of value for distinguishing fami- 
lies and species. Reference is made to works on 


this subject by the American naturalists Stimp- 


son and Ordway. 


A small collection of spiders made in Labrador 
by Dr. A. S. Packard, Jun., has been described by 
Dr. Thorell, of Upsala. They were collected on 
the northern shores of Labrador. About fifteen 
species were collected, of which only ten were well 
enough preserved to be identified and described. 
One Lycoza is common in Southern and Western 
Greenland, two species are found in Europe, while 
a larger number are indigenous than one would 
have supposed, though almost nothing is known 
of the spider fauna of boreal and arctic America, | 


Greenland excepted. 


The canker-worm and moths have been distin- | 
guished by Mr. Riley as not only embracing two 
species, but two separate genera, from differences 
founded on the egg, larva, chrysalis, and the moth 
itself, the moths being thought to differ generic- 


71 


An isopte ryt pone taria. 


The same number of the Transactions of the 
St. Louis Academy of Sciences contains notes on 
the natural history of the grape Phyllozera by the 
He concludes that it is no use to 
endeavor to destroy the eggs or nidus for the eggs. 

It appears by a note quoted in the American 
Naturalist for January that in certain Australian 
moths, different species of Ophideres, the end of 
the tongue is stiff and barbed, so that the insect 
is capable of perforating the skin of oranges. 
This tongue is, as usual, capable of being rolled 
up between the palpi, but the tip ends in two tri- | 
angular points, furnished each with two barbs. 
They then swell out, and present on the lower 
surface three parts of the thread of a screw, while 
their sides on the upper surface are covered with 
short spines springing from a depression with 
sharp hard sides. These spines tear open the 
cells and pulp of the oranges, as a rasp opens 
those of beet-root to extract the sugar. This is 
an entirely novel feature in the Lepidoptera, and, 
says M. Kiinckel, reminds one of the mouth parts 
of the Hemiptera and Diptera, which have maxillz 


game author. 


adapted to pierce tissues. 


A singular animal has been discovered, at the | 


ally. For the spring canker-worm moth the ge- 
neric name Paleacrita is proposed, the other being 


The fishes still engage the attention of the 


Dutch ichthyologist Bleeker, who published a 
beautifully illustrated revision of the species of 
East Indian synanceoids. 


A check list of the North American batrachians 


and reptiles has been lately prepared by Professor 
Cope, and published as the first Bulletin of the 
United States National Museum, under the direc 

tion of the Smithsonian Institution. 
into three parts, the third containing an essay on 
the geographical distribution of these animals 


It is divided 





An important paper by Professor Weismann on 
the transformation of the Mexican axol »pl into 


an Amblystoma appears in Siebold and Kélliker’s 


Leits hrift. 

The American Naturalist contains a lively ac- 
count of the habits of the common Anolis of 
Florida, by Rev. Dr. 8. Lockwood, while M. Bert 
has prepared a memoir on the mechanism and 
the causes of change of color in the chameleon 
After speaking of the contractile corpuscles of 
different colors which exist in the skin of the 
chameleon, after showing the influence exerted 
on the color of the animal by cutting the mixed 
nerves, the spinal marrow, the removal of one or 
both cerebral hemispheres and of the eyes, the 
author concludes, first, that the different colors and 
hues that the chameleon assumes are due to a 
change of place of the colored corpuscles ; second, 
the movements of these color corpus¢ les are con 
trolled by two kinds of nerves ; third, the light rays 
belonging to the blue-violet region of the solar 
spectrum act directly on the contractile matter of 


| the corpuscles ; fourth, each cerebral hemisphere 


regulates, through the reflex centres, the nerves 
of coloration of the two sides of the body. An 
abstract of the memoir, presented to the French 


Academy, is in the Revue Scientifique. 


The American Naturalist contains several or- 
nithological notes of interest, among them an ar- 
ticle on the proper specific name of the song- 
sparrow, by Mr. David Scott; on the availability 
of certain names for birds used by Bartram, by 
Mr. J. A. Allen; with a note by the same author 
on the extiuction of the great auk in Newfound- 
land, and notes by Drs. Coues and Cooper, with a 
notice of the occurrence of the European tree- 
sparrow in this country, by Dr. Merritt. 

The second Bulletin of the United States Na- 
tional Muscum contains an interesting report on 
the birds of Kerguelen Island, by Dr. Kidder, natu- 
ralist to the transit of Venus expedition to that 
island, It appears that there are no land birds 
or mammals, strictly speaking, indigenous to the 
island, and but a single shore bird ( Chionis mé- 
nor). The report refers to the albatross, gulls, 
and penguins. The species are determined by 
Dr. E. Coues, who adds synonymical and otlier 
notes. 

A fossil sirenian animal allied to, but smaller 
than, the manatee has been discovered in Jamai 
ca, and described by Professor Owen, from a skull 
and atlas bone, under the name of /’rorastomus 
sirenoides. 

In a paper on the origin of the deep-water 
fauna of the Lake of Geneva, M. Forel thinks the 
entire fauna of the Swiss lakes is descended from 
forms which have migrated up the rivers since 
the melting of the glaciers, and have afterward 
been differentiated. 

Agriculture.—Seyfart gives in the Landwirth 


schaftlichen Versuchs-Statwonen an account of the 
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newly opened guano deposits in Southern Peru. 
The total deposits are estimated by the govern- 
ment engineers at upward of seven and a half 
million cubic meters, or about seven million tons. 
Of thirty-three samples analyzed, fourteen are 
quite rich in soluble matter, containing, on the 
average, 9.52 per cent. of soluble phosphoric 
acid, 15.81 per cent. total phosphoric acid, and 
10.82 per cent. ammonia; thirteen are more in- 
soluble, averaging 3.51 per cent. soluble and 19.37 
per cent. total phosphoric acid, and 2.96 per cent. 
ammonia; five of the remaining samples were 
guano-like earths of comparatively little commer- 
cial value ; and the other a fresh guano. 

The existence of unexhausted stores of guano 
of such great extent and so superior quality must 
be most important for the agriculture of both the 
United States and Europe. There is, however, 
one drawback in the form of reports of parties 
other than the Peruvian engineers, which repre- 
sent the estimates of the latter as considerably 
above the actual truth. 

It is well known that immense numbers of cat- 
tle are slaughtered annually for the preparation 
of Liebig’s meat extract at Fray-Bentos, in Uru- 
guay. Of late, the portions of the carcass from 
which the meat extract has been taken have been 
utilized, the bone being made’ into bone-meal and 
the flesh into a flesh-meal. Both of these are val- 
uable fertilizers, the former being especially rich 
in phosphoric acid and the latter in nitrogen. The 
flesh-meal has been used also as food for sheep 
with moderate, and for swine with considerable, 
success. A mixture of these two materials has 
been lately offered as a fertilizer in the German 
market, under the name of Fray-Bentos guano. 
It is a very fine, dry, yellowish powder, with a 
glue-like odor, and contains, as the average of 
several analyses, 20.3 per cent. of phosphoric acid 
and 4.6 per cent. of nitrogen. It is sold at nine 
and three-quarter marks per centner, or not far 
from $42 50, gold, per ton. It is, at this rate, a 
cheap and excellent fertilizer. 

The composition of sewage matter collected by 
the system of Liernur at the barracks at Prague 
has been lately investigated by Wilk. This sys- 
tem, invented by Captain Liernur—who, by-the- 
way, is a native of Holland, and figured for a time 
as an officer in the Confederate service in our late 
war—has been introduced in several European 
cities. It consists in collecting the solid and liq- 
uid excrements, by aid of atmospheric exhaustion 
and pressure, in large cisterns, whence they are 
removed from time to time and used for manure. 
The whole matter deposited, both solid and liquid, 
is thus saved, and forms a fertilizer rich in both 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, the more so be- 
cause the urine, which contains a relatively large 
proportion of these ingredients, and is ordinarily 
lost, is here preserved. The use of this system 
will, however, notwithstanding this great advan- 
tage, not be likely to extend to England and the 
United States, since it excludes the use of water, 
which is essential to Anglo-Saxon ideas of clean- 
liness. 

What with the plans of a liberal government 
and the work of agricultural experiment stations 
in Italy, there seems to be hope that the Roman 
Campagna may be reclaimed, and made not only 
healthy, but very productive. Sestini, director 
of the station at Rome, and Marro report analy- 
ses of a number of fodder plants from the Cam- 





i 
pagna. Eight specimens of meadow hay were 
analyzed, and found to be remarkably rich in al. 
buminoids, the most valuable ingredie=its of food 
the percentages in six ranging from 10.9 to 17.9 
while in the other two, which contained 7.1 ang 
8.6 per cent., the decrease was probably due to 
bad harvesting. The. percentage of phosphoric 
acid in the ash was high, and that of potash par. 
ticularly so. This was probably due to the fact 
that the soil of the Campagna is formed almost 
exclusively from voleanic rocks, which are rich in 
these ingredients. 

That the soil of the Campagna is also suited to 
the growth of sugar-beets is shown by experi. 
ments of Sestini, Marro, and Del Torre, in which 
the roots were found to contain at the beginning 
of August sufficient sugar for profitable extraction, 

The influence of size on the composition of 
mangels has been studied at the laboratory of 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, En- 
gland. Eighteen roots were examined, and the 
total weights and proportions of dry matter and 
ash of each determined. The weights varied from 
1.5 to 13.5 pounds. The proportion of dry mat- 
ter varied from 7.6 to 16.4 per cent., and the ash 
in the fresh roots from 0.69 to 1.61 per cent. 
These variations were closely connected with the 
size of the roots, which, as a rule, become more 
watery and more saline as they increase in bulk. 
The largest mangels had but little feeding value. 
The best ones were those weighing from three to 
four and a half pounds. 

As usual, the subject of Piscicultwre and the 
Fisheries continues to occupy a large share of 
the public attention, in view of the popularity of 
the measures taken looking toward the increase 
in the supply of fresh-water fishes and the proper 
utilization of the products of the waters generally. 

Of the various State Commissions, those of Vir- 
ginia, California, and Maine have lately published 
their reports of satisfactory work. 

The varied enterprises in which the United 
States has been engaged during the autumn have 
been successfully prosecuted, the United States 
hatching establishment on the Sacramento River, 
under the charge of Mr. Livingston Stone, having 
obtained nine millions of eggs, in bulk amount- 
ing to eighty bushels. Some two millions of the 
young were hatched out and placed in the Sacra- 
mento for the purpose of keeping up its supply, 
and the remainder of the eggs were sent East, for 
the most part to the State Commissioners of Fish- 
eries. The introduction of the young fish into 
suitable waters was prosecuted mainly during the 
months of December and January, and nearly all 
the waters of the United States east of the Mis- 
souri River have received their share. A very 
large number were planted in the head waters of 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and other streams in 
the central portion of the United States, as well 
as in the waters tributary to the Great Lakes, and 
those of the East, from Maine to Georgia. It is 
not too much to hope that in a few years most 
satisfactory results from the experiment will be 
experienced. Mr. Atkins has also continued his 
work in collecting and developing the eggs of 
the Eastern salmon at Bucksport, Maine, and has 
secured between three and four millions. These, 
as being taken later in the year, and of slower de- 
velopment, will be distributed in March or April. 
In addition to his labors with the sea salmon, Mr. 


| Atkins has also secured a large number of eggs 
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of the landlocked salmon from the Grand Lake | 
Stream, in Eastern Maine, some nine hundred 
thousand eggs in all having been placed in the 
hatching boxes. In the course of its labors dur- 
ing the summer of 1875, having reference to the 
shad, about twelve millions of young were hatched 
out and distributed in various waters by the United 
States Fish Commission. 

A very important enterprise of the same gen- 
eral character is that which is now in progress 
under the direction of the Fish Commissioners of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Canada. The Michigan Com- 
missioners are now hatching about seven millions 
of white-fish eggs, those of Canada having almost 
as many. The Ohio Commissioners were unable 


tensive operations this season, but they have at 


their four hatching stations a considerable num- | 


ber of the eggs of the white-fish, partly furnished 
to them by the Commissioners of Michigan. 

An important movement has been made on the 
Hudson River by Seth Green, under the direction 





tion of the new ice pier at Newcastle, the remov- 
al of 23,000 cubic yards of mud and gravel and 
of seventy-five feet of rock from the channel at 
Wilmington, the finishing of the work at Marcus 
Hook, the repairing of the ice piers at Chester, 
the deepening of the channel of the Schuylkill at 
its mouth, the widening of the channel at Fort 
Mifflin bar to 1500 feet, the lowering of the Bulk- 
head Shoals to twenty-one feet, and the widening 
and deepening of the channel of Cohanse y Cre ck. 

The project of constructing a direct line of rail- 
road between Boston (via the Hoosae Tunnel) and 
the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, to which a brief al- 
lusion has already appeared in our monthly Record, 


| has just received a fresh impulse from a meeting 
to complete their establishments in time for ex- | 


of influential citizens interested therein, which was 
lately held in New York. The plan favored at 
this meeting was to connect North Adams with 
Albany by a direct road through the tunnel, and 





then, by the construction of short connecting lines, 


multiplication of sturgeon. The economical value | 


of this fish is only beginning to be appreciated 
in this country, although in Europe it has long 


ranked among those of most importance. But | 


already a large business in the manufacture of 
isinglass and caviar, as well as in supplying this 
fish for consumption, both fresh and smoked, has 
been prosecuted for some time. The Hudson 
River formerly abounded in sturgeon, which have 
become searce, and the object of Mr. Green’s 
work has been to increase the number. An in- 
cidental benefit resulting from the multiplying of 
these fish, it is expected, will be the destruction 
by them of the stake nets which at present do 
so much to prevent the natural increase of shad 
in that river, the nets being too weak to resist so 
powerful a fish as the sturgeon. 

The prominence of the turbot and sole among 
the more expensive fishes of Europe has suggest- 
ed the idea of introducing them into American | 
waters; and at the request of Mr. J. 8S. Kidder, 
of Boston, the United States Fish Commissioner 
is now engaged in making preparations for trans- 
ferring a sufficient number of young fish from 
the British coast to that of Massachusetts to 
make a satisfactory experiment, the expenses to 
be borne by Mr. Kidder. 

In Engineering, we may record the completion, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, of a sub- 
stantial timber structure in the phice of the old 
bridge across the Schuylkill at Market Street, 
Philadelphia, the destruction of which by fire we 
recorded in our last. The bridge is a Howe truss, 
well constructed of white pine, with a flooring of 
oak. Its length is 540 feet, the two end spans 
being each 162 feet and the centre span 216 feet 
in length; height of truss, 25 feet in the clear; 
width of bridge, 48 feet, including sidewalk 10 
feet wide. The celerity of the company in erect- 
ing this structure has been most favorably com- 
mented upon, the work of construction having 
been done in three hours less than twenty-one 
days from the signing of the contract. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kurtz, the government en- 
gineer in charge of the river and harbor works | 
of the Delaware River and its tributaries and 
Delaware Bay, reports the improvements in im- 
mediate contemplation to be the lengthening of 
the Lewes pier head twenty-one feet, the comple- 


| vey are reviewed. 


inviting railroads already in existence to form a 


| direct line from the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, by 
of the Fish Commissioners of New York, in the | 


way of Carbondale, Hancock, Marketville, Moore- 
ville, Middleburg, Albany, North Adams, Green- 
field, Fitchburg, ete., to Boston. 

The Railroad Gazette records up to December 
25 the construction of 1264 miles of new railroad 
in the United States in 1875, against 1808 report- 
ed for the same period in 1874, 3606 in 1873, 
and 7065 in 1872. 

From abroad, we have intelligence that the 
Italian authorities have under favorable consider- 
ation a plan for the improvement of the Tiber, 
which will be in all probability carried out, with 
the effect of reducing the danger of future inun- 
dations. The plan in question, proposed by a 
commission of engineers, contemplates shifting 
the bed of the river, removing the bridges which 
impede its flow, and straightening its course be- 
low the city of Rome. The cost of these improve- 
ments is estimated at $2,000,000. This scheme 
makes the fifth that has been proposed for the 
purpose, 

M. De Lesseps, of Suez Canal fame, has lately 
made a very favorable presentation of the Chan- 
nel Tunnel project before the French Academy of 
Sciences, in which the results of the recent sur- 





These results are, concisely 
stated, as follows: The sinkings at both extremi- 
ties of the proposed cutting brought to light a 
dense stratum of chalk at a convenient depth, 
and the formation was carefully traced from the 
French to within a short distance of the English 
shore, when further operations were discontinued, 
owing to the severity of the weather. This work 
was to be finished at the beginning of the present 
year, and if, as was confidently expected, no insu- 
perable difficulty presented itself, the horizontal 
boring will be commenced. M. De Lesseps af- 


| firmed that the commercial was the only unsolved 


problem in connection with the projvet, and of 
its satisfactory solution he expresses °.is entire 
confidence. He estimates that the number of 


| passengers who may be expected to travel annu- 


ally between Paris and London will reach at least 
a million, which number, at only eight shillings 
| per fare, would yield a yearly revenue of £400,000 
from passenger traffic ‘alone. 

At the time of this writing, the Machinery Hall 
and the Horticultural Building of the Interna- 
| tional Exhibition at Philadelphia are announced 
| as finished and ready for the reception of exhib- 
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its. The main building will be ready in a few | 
days more, 

The industrial exhibitions at Santiago, Chili, 
and at Melbourne, Australia, are 
ress, and, report says, most successfully. Many 
of their exhibits will find their way to Phila- | 
delphia. 

The Société Industrielle de Milhouse will cele- | 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its existence, next 
May, by holding an exhibition of the industrial 
resources of Alsace. 

The German government has decided upon 
opening an exhibition of arts and manufactures 
at Berlin in 1878. This exhibition will be strict- 
ly national in character. 

The Inman Company has decided to establish | 
a regular line of steam-ships between Philadel- 
phia and Liverpool. 
Limerick arrived at the firs st-named port a few | 
days ago. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal gives the | 
following approximate figures of the production | 


of anthracite coal for the year 1875, as compared | 


with 1874, to wit: 


“| 1878. 
| (Approx.) 


Region. ptogi | “48t4. 


WwW yoming (tous ol udu y\ pouuus).. 








Lehigh -| 4,712,280} 3,475,000) 

ISchuylkill = * oof § 715,074) 6,400,000 

Sullivan - 6 Le 16,000} 
PURE sisin anes coneeeasinres [21,663,386 [21, 441, 000} | | 





It is yet too early to give a reliable review of | 
the coal trade of the United States for the year | 


1875, but our contemporary affirms the indica- | 
tions to be “that the aggregate production of | 


coal has increased, notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of an unparalleled depression in every branch 
of business during the entire year.” 

The Western Union and Atlantic and Pacific 


telegraph companies are introducing the system | 
| D. Tillman, 
New York, to their branch offices, which are | 


of pneumatic tubes from their offices in Broad- 
way, 
expected to be ready for working at an early date. 

A disastrous explosion of fire-damp, attended | 
with loss of life, has just occurred in one of the 
numerous coal mines in the neighborhood of 
Wilkesbarre. 

We glean from foreign exchanges that steam 
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both in prog- | 


| nals for mariners in foggy weather. 


| num and silver. 
10,204,764 {11,550 ,000| 


nisher. 





street engines of improved patterns have lately 
been experimented upon in Brussels and P; 
with promising results, 

A locomotive operated by compressed air has 
lately been invented, which is described as be ing 
applicable where steam or gases under pressure 
are employed to produce motive power. 

The recently published report of the Light. 
house Board shows that extensive and careful ex 
periments have been made with regard to the 


aris, 


| merits of the mineral oils of the United States 


for the purpose of light-house illumination, as 
likewise elaborate experiments with regard to 
sound as applied to the system of warning sig. 
The Teport 
affirms that even at this stage of the experiments 
| the results obtained have been gratifying, and by 


The steam-ship City of purs uing these inquiries the Board hopes to ar. 


| rive at ‘conclusions not only valuable to science, 
but of inestimable practical value to the mariner, 

At the meeting of the French Academy, held 
December 6, M. Wurtz submitted a specime n of 
the newly discovered metal, gallium, in the me. 
tallic form. It is described as a beautiful metal, 
possessing a lustre intermediate between plati- 
It was obtained by electrolysis 
of the aqueous solution of its ammoniacal sul- 
phate, the precipitate being submitted to the bur- 
The new substance appears to stand be- 
tween zine and aluminum. It is so closely allied 

to the former that its separation is effected with 

extreme difficulty, and its analogy to the latter is 
indicated by the fact that the sulphate of gallium 
unites with alkaline sulphates to form an alum 
which crystallizes in cubes. 

Deaths.—Numerous deaths among scientific 
men have been reported since our last necrolog- 
ical summary, the details of which have been pub- 
lished in Harper's Weekly. Among these we may 
mention, for the United States, Professor Samuel 
Dr. L. Bradley, and Captain James 


| Long, the discoverer of Wrangell’s Land; for 


| Great Britain, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Mr. C. B. 
| Vignoles, 
| Commander Goodenough, R.N 


R. C. Carrington, T. E. Edwards, and 
; for France, Pro- 
fessor G. P. Deshayes; and for Germany, Dr. 0. 
Peschel, Dr. Karl T. Andree, Dr. Carl Scheerer, 
and Professor Reslhuber. 
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POLITICAL 

UR Record is closed on the 28th of January. 
—Congress re-assembled, after the holiday 
recess, January 5. In the House, the bill for uni- 
versal amnesty introduced by Mr. Randall was the 
subject of an exciting debate. 
a substitute excepting Mr. Jefferson Davis. The 
bill was finally rejected, January 10, failing to re- 

ceive a two-thirds vote. 
The Pension Bill, appropriating $29,533,500, 


y i] 
was passed by the House, January 14.—The Cen- 


tennial Bill, appropriating $1,500,000, was passed 
by the House (146 to 130), January 25. 
ment to the bill provides that the money appropri- 
ated shall be repaid into the United States Treas- 
ury before any dividends are made to stockholders. 

Several financial bills have been introduced in 
the House. 


An amend- | 
| uary 1, 1879 


One of these, brought forward by | 


Wistarical Rerord. 


Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, provides that the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury shall retain, for the redemp- 


tion of United States notes, the coin received from 
all sources in excess of the requirements of the 


| public debt, until it shall amount to thirty per 
Mr. Blaine offered | 


cent. of the United States notes; and that until 
that time the act for the resumption of specie 
payments shall be suspended. The bill also pro- 
vides for the accumulation in the national banks 
of coin equal to thirty per cent. of their circula- 
tion for the redemption of their notes.—All meas- 
ures looking to the absolute repeal of the act of 
1875 for the resumption of specie payments Jan- 
, have failed. 

On January 26 the House repealed the law 
passed during the last hours of the last session 
increasing the postage on third-class mail matter. 

Eulogies on the late President Johnson were 
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delivered in both Houses of Congress January 11, 
and on the late Vice-P ~. nt Wilson January 21. 

On January 18 8. J. Kirkwood was elected 
United States Senator from Iowa, James B. Beck 
from Kentucky, and L, Q. C. Lamar from Missis- 

sippi. 

The National Republican Committee met at 
Washington on January 18, and decided to hold 
the next Republican Presidential Convention at 
Cincinnati, June 14. } 

The Republican State Convention of New 
Hampshire, at Concord, January 5, nominated 
Pp. C. Cheney for The Democratie 
State Convention, at the same place, January 11, 
nominated Daniel Marcy for Governor. 

The Republican State Convention of Texas, 
January 12, nominated Judge William Chambers 
for Governor of that State. 

The Gray Nuns Act of 1875 has been repealed | 
by the New York Legislature. The especially | 
obnoxious clause of the act was one authorizing 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to issue 
a certificate of qualification as a teacher in the 
common schools to any graduate of its seminaries 
to whom the Roman Catholic Sisterhood of Gray 
Nuns may have awarded a diploma, 

The Brazilian Exposition was opened, Decem- 
ber 2, on the fiftieth anniversary of the Emperor 
Dom Pedro’s birthday. The choicest products in 
this Exposition are to be forwarded for exhibition 
in our Centennial Exposition. 

On the 13th of January President M‘Mahon, of 
the French Republic, issued the following procla- 
mation, addressed to the French people: 


Governor. 


“ For the first time in five years you are called upon 
to participate in a general election. Five years ago 

you desired order and peace, and at the price of the 
most cruel sacrifices and after the greatest trials you 
obtained them, 

“You still desire order and peace. The Senators 
and Deputies you are about to elect must co-operate 
with the President of the Republic to maintain them, 
We must apply, with common accord and sincerity, 
the constitutional laws, the revision whereof I alone, 
until 1880, have the right to propose. 

“ After so much agitation, discord, and misfortune, 
repose is necessary for the country, and I think her in- 
stitutions ought not to be revised before they are hon- | 
estly tried. But to try them as the salvation of France 
requires it is indispensable that the conservative and 
truly liberal policy, which I always intended to pursue, 
should prevail. | 

“To uphold it I appeal for union among those who | 
place the defense of social order, respect for law, and 
patriotic devotion above their recollections, aspira- 
tions, or party engagements. I invite them to rally 
around my government. It is necessary that the sa- | 
cred rights which survive all governmental change 
and the legitimate interests which every administra- 
tion is bound to protect, should enjoy a full security 
under a strong and respected government. 

“Tt is necessary not only to disarm those who mi; ght 
disturb the security now, but to discourage those who 
threaten its future by the propagation of anti-social 
and revolutionary doctrines. 

“France knows that I neither sought nor desired 
the power I am invested with, but she may rely upon 
my exercising it without weakness. 

“In order to fulfill to the end the mission intrusted 
to me, I hope God will aid me, and that the support of 
the nation will not fail me. 


The Press Bill was adopted by the French As- | 
sembly December 29. Prefects are, by a provis- 
ion of this bill, deprived of the power of summa- 
rily forbidding the sale of journals in the streets. | 
The same di iy the Assembly decided to maintain 
martial law in a modified form in all the large 
cities and towns of the republic. 

The statue of Napoleon I. was replaced on the | 
new Vendome Column December 27. 


HISTORIC AL RECORD. 6 


| Russia, 


327 
Lord Lytton has been appointed Viceroy of In 
ia, in place of Lord Northbrook, who has resigned. 
The financial article in the London Times for 
January 4 reports that great stagnation prevails 
in the grain trade of Southern Russia, the assign- 
ed cause being the keen American competition. 
In 1867 Russia sent out forty-four one-hundredths 
of the British grain imports, and America four- 
teen. In 1873 the proportion was exactly reversed. 
Austria, with the approval of the other Euro- 
pean powers, has, through Count And: rassy, urged 
upon Turkey certain definite reforms in the gov- 
ernment of her Danubian Principalities, especial- 
ly religious toleration, personal freedom, and a 
fair adjustment of taxation. The Sultan, howev- 
er, rejected foreign mediation, promising that the 
Sublime Porte would give the peoples of the prov 


| inces all necessary guarantees for reform. 


DISASTERS. 

December 28.—Fire-damp explosion in the 
Hutchinson Mines, near Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
Three men killed and others severely injured. 

November 30.—Terrible hurricane in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Two hundred and fifty lives lost 
and 3800 dwellings destroyed. 

December 8-9.—Destruction of the town of 
Arecibo, Porto Rico, by earthquake. 

December 20.—Collision of the Louisiane, of the 
General Transatlantic Company, with the Gironde 
on the river Gironde, France. Sixteen lives lost. 

December 22.—Burning of the British training 
ship Golic - at Gravesend, England. Twenty 
ed in the flames. 
25.—In Hellikon, 


boys perisl 
‘Deceml wer 


Switzerland, dur- 


ing the celebration of Christmas festivities in a 
school-house, the flooring gave way, and eighty 


persons were killed and fifty wounded. 
December 31.—The British steamer Dante 
after a collision in the English Channel. 
three lives lost. 
January 9.—Railway accident near Odessa, 
Sixty-eight persons killed and fifty-four 


sunk 
Twenty- 


wounded. 

January 22.—Railway collision near Hunting 
don, England. Thirteen lives lost. Among the 
killed was a son of Dion Boucicault. 

OBITUARY. 

Januar ‘y 1.—On Staten Island the Rev. He nry 
Boehm, the venerable patriarch of the Methodist 
Church, aged one hundred and one years. 

January 2.—In New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
ex-Governor John H, Clifford, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

January 9.—In South Boston, Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, the dis stinguished philanthropist, aged 
seventy-four years. 

January 10.—At Santa Fé, New Mexico, Gen- 
eral Gordon Granger, aged fifty years, 

January 28.—In Washington, Henry H. Stark- 
weather, member of Congress from Connecticut, 
aged fifty years. 

December 24.—In England, Philip Henry, Earl 
Stanhope, author and statesman, aged seventy 
years, 

January 5.—In London, England, Sir Anthony 

Rothschild, Bart., aged sixty-six years. 

January 27.—In France, Frédéric Lemaitre, the 
celebrated actor, aged seventy-seven years. 

January 28.—In Hungary, Francis Deak, re- 
| former and statesman, aged seventy-threo years. 
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AN OUTSIDE OPERATION. 


Drawer, 


so the buckwheat cakes made her 
sob, the coffee forced a groan, 
and when the beefsteak came on 
she fetched a wail that made our 
hair rise. Then she got to — 
ing about the deceased, and kep 
up a steady drizzle till both of 
us were soaked through and 
through. Presently she - took a 
fresh breath, and said, with a 
world of sobs : 

“* Ah, to think of it! only to 
think of it! the poor old faithful 
creature !—for she was so faith. 
ful! Would you believe it, she 
had been a servant in that self. 
same house and that self-same 
family for twenty-seven years 
come Christmas, and never a 
cross word and never a lick? 
And, oh! to think she should 
meet such death at last !—a-sit- 
ting over the red-hot stove at 
three o’clock in the morning, and 
went to slczp and fell on it, and 
was actually roasted! Not just 
frizzled up a bit, but literally 
roasted to a crisp! Poor faith- 
ful creature, how she was cook- 
ed! I am but a poor woman, 
but even if I have to do it, I 
will put up a tombstone over 
that lone sufferer’s grave. And, 





“Tn. TRLL yer wuat I’Lt po, Mioxry. I’t. @rve yer my Drum Mr. Riley, if you would have the 


aN’ TUE Bow an’ Agrers Fre your Suir! Comx, now !” 


“FEE Court is much obliged to any brother 

of the bar who will enliven the tedium of 
legal proceedings with a little honest hilarity.” 
That was the observation of an English judge to 
a learned counselor who, in illustrating a point, 
said something which raised a smile (in which 
the bench joined), for which he apologized. How 
thankful should every sensible, kind-hearted man 
and woman be to any one who enlivens the dull, 
hard routine of life with a little honest hilarity ! 
That thought occurred to us after reading the 
closing part of Mark Twain’s charming little 
sketch of “ Riley—Newspaper Correspondent.” 
It is from his last book: 

“Riley has a ready wit, a quickness and apt- 
ness at selecting and applying quotations, and a 
countenance that is as solemn and as blank as 
the back side of a tombstone when he is deliver- 
ing a particularly exasperating joke. One night 
a negro woman was burned to death ina house 
next door to us, and Riley said that our landlady 
would be oppressively emotional at breakfast, be- 
cause she generally made use of such opportu- 
nities as offered, being of a morbidly sentimental 
turn, and so we should find it best to let her talk 
along, and say nothing back—it was the only way 
to keep her tears out of the gravy. Riley said 
there never was a funeral in the neighborhood 
but that the gravy was watery for a week. 

“ And, sure enough, at breakfast the landlady 
was down in the very sloughs of woe—entirely 
broken-hearted. Every thing she looked at re- 
minded her of that poor old negro woman, and 





goodness to think up a little epi- 
taph to put on it which would 
sort of describe the awful way in which she met 
her—’ 

“*Put it, “ Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant,”’ said Riley, and never smiled.” 





A FRIEND in Baltimore on reading the interest- 
ing specimen of English composition as furnish- 
ed by the hotel proprietor at Rio, published in 
the Drawer of December last, is reminded of the 
following “notice” which he saw some eighteen 
months ago posted in the rooms of the Hotel 
Royal Danieli, at Venice: 

For avoiding all inconvenience which could happen 
Messrs, Genovesi and Campi make themselves a duty 
to advise the honorable Travelers which would honor 
their house of their confidence, that they take only re- 


sponsibility for objects which are remitted to their 
proper hands against receipt. 





Tus comes from Georgia : 

John B was on trial for felonious assault 
with intent to kill. It was in evidence that the 
prisoner had struck the injured man on the head 
with an iron bar, and so fractured the skull that 
a portion of the brain actually escaped; yet the 
man recovered. The only hope of saving the 
prisoner from conviction was to weaken the evi- 
dence of Dr. S——, who attended the wounded 
man, by making him contradict himself. This 
was undertaken by D , who was more re- 








markable for impertinence to witnesses than for 
legal ability. 

“ Now, doctor,” said D——, “ did I understand 
you to say in your direct testimony that Watts’s 
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skull was so badly fractured that the brains actu- 
ally escaped from the wound ?” 

“That was my evidence.” 

“ And do you pretend to say that a man could 
Jose a portion of his brains and still live ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the doctor. “I have known 
men to live and practice law without any brains 
at all.” 


Covip any thing be wittier—for a banker—than 
the following new and neat reply of Baron Roths- 


child, told by Arséne Houssaye ?—One of his | 


friends, of the third degree, a sort of banker, 
came to borrow $2000. “ Here it is,” said the 
baron, “ but remember that as a rule I only lend 
to erowned heads.” M. De Rothschild never 
dreamed of seeing his money again, but, wonder- 
ful to relate, at the end of a month the borrower 
came back with his $2000. The baron could 
searcely believe his eyes; but he foreboded that 
this was not the end. 


loan of $4000. “No, no,” said the baron; “ you 
disappointed me once by paying me that money. 
I do not want to be disappointed again.” 


Speaking of Scotland, could any thing be bet- 


ter than the following “ improvement” of a min- | 


ister of Arran, who was discoursing on the care- 
lessness of his flock ?—“ Brethren, when you leave 
the church just look down at the duke’s swans; 
they are vera bonny swans, an’ they'll be soom- 


Sure enough, a month | 
later the borrower re-appeared, asking for the | 


a-rippling down, hand over fist, till she got clean 
down, makin’ a noise like thunder. She then 
yanked a handful of notes out of the centre aad 
planted them at the end, then wiggled around 


| with two fingers, grabbed up another fistful, 
| punched right and left, went ripety-hopety-scotch 


up and down, and I tell you that ’ere pianner 
howled. She then gave another snort, and when 
she went she busted in like mad, raised up off 
| her chair, stuffed three fingers there, caromed six 
more in the corner, gobbled up a few more tunes, 
and settled their hash in about a minute. After 
| that she tackled it with her left hand alone. Be 
tween you and me, mister, the man that owned 
that ’ere pianner went shiftin’ around on his chair 
; as though he had a carpet tack under him. Good 
night, mister.’ ” 

Whar is it that the English-speaking man loves 
| not the presence and is indifferent to the mem- 
| ory of the mother-in-law? And why, as a gener- 
al thing, do they chuckle over such statements as 
this ?— 

“Tt was the night on which John Todd made 
his great speech to the colored population on 
Munjoy Hill. Captain Morrill from time to time 
| awoke the echoes with his cannon. A man rush- 

ed up to him and said, 

“* For God’s sake don’t fire any more! 

“Why not?’ asked the astonished John. 
| “*There’s a dead woman lying in the next 
| house.’ 

“*Well,” said John, ‘if she’s dead, the noise 


’ 


ing about an’ aye dooking doon their heads and 
laving theirsels wi’ the clear water till they’re a’ | won’t hurt her; and the country must be saved.’ 
drookit; then you'll see them sooming to the| “‘ Yes,’ groaned the man, ‘I know that; but 


shore, an’ they'll gie their wings a bit flap and | she’s my mother-in-law, and I’ve heard that guns 


» 


they're dry again. Now, my friends, you come | will awake the dead. 


here every Sabbath, an’ I lave you a’ ower wi’ the 
Gospel till ye’re fairly drookit wi’t. But you 
just gang awa’ hame, an’ sit doon by your fire- 
side, gie your wings a bit flap, an’ ye’re as dry as 
ever again.” 


Can it be matter for wonder that the morals of 
Detroit should be at so low a point, when papers 
of position, like the Free Press, permit themselves 
to spread abroad its depravity in such paragraphs 
as this ?—- : 

“A smart-looking boy about twelve years old 


walked into a Detroit bookstore yesterday, and | 
The clerk | 


said his mother wanted some cards. 
supposed he meant playing-cards, and according- 
ly wrapped up a pack. The boy came back in 
the course of half an hour, flung the cards down, 


and said: ‘Mother don’t want that kind—she’s | 
She | 
wants some with marked backs, so she can deal | 


got five or six packs in the house now. 
lone hands and warp it to dad.’” 


In the way of far-off musical criticism we have 


seen nothing more frank and emphatic than the | 


following on a performance of Madame Carreno’s 
in Sandhurst, Australia: “ After Madame Carre- 
no’s concert was over, he quietly took us aside, 
and gave vent, as follows, to his pent-up feelings: 
‘T tell you, mister, she was a slasher. Our Jen- 
nie could not hold a candle to her. When she 
first sat down, she looked kind o’ wild; then with 
a howl dug her finger-nails into them ’ere rough 
notes, and shut ’em like lightning up into the 
thin ones. Then she paused for a reply, mister. 
She then commenced at the right-hand side, went 


Tue dull routine of the court-room is occasion- 
ally varied by scintillations of wit, little of which 
ever reaches the outside world. A few days ago, 
| when one of the numerous motions in the Tweed 
case was the subject of a lively discussion be- 
| tween David Dudley Field, Esq., and Mr. Peck- 
| ham, a temporary pause in the argument—the 
| judge being called from the bench for a few min- 

utes—afforded opportunity to a group of half a 
dozen lawyers sitting at the opposite end of the 
| table to discuss among themselves the ingenuity 
of the various points presented by Mr. Field, from 
which the conversation passed to a criticism of 
that gentleman’s personal appearance. One of 
| the lawyers remarked that in his opinion Mr. 
| Field’s forehead and brow, phrenologically speak- 
ing, were unsurpassed by those of any other mem- 
ber of the bar. At this point the judge had re- 
turned to the bench, and while the great legal 
| strategist was hurling his shafts at his adversary 
in a tone and manner at once imperious and over- 
bearing, Mr. Quackenbos, one of the lawyers pres- 
ent, wrote the following epigram : 

Yon tell me Fiela’s brow is fair, 
And is surpassed by none: 
To me the cause is very clear— 
He browbeats every one. 


fome thirty years ago, when the “old French 
claims,” so called, were before Congress (claims 
which had repeatedly passed one House or the 
other), and before the time when, having gone 
through both branches, they were strangely de- 
| feated by the veto of President Pierce, they came 
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up again before the Senate. Among the princi- 
pal opponents of the bill was Mr. M‘Duffie, of 


South Carolina, and on the occasion in question 
he made a violent speech inveighing against the 
ancient character of the claims, and alleging that 
there could be no living men whom they repre- 
sented. An agent of the Boston and New York 
merchants, Mr. George Lunt, of Massachusetts, 
was present on the floor of the Senate during the 
debate, and immediately wrote off the following 
lines, which were passed round, and caused con- 
siderable amusement : 
“What claims are these?” M‘Dnffie cries, 
“Too old to come from living men; 
Like spectres of the past they rise 
To shake us in our seats again. 
“Say, is it real flesh and blood 
That represent these ghostly claims? 
Spirits of evil or of good, 
Tell us, oh! tell us of their names!” 
Yes, the deep sense of justice cold 
Might well such spectral sights prepare ; 
Tis this, alas! has made us old, 
And turned us ghosts, if ghosts we are. 
And thus these strains of conscience daunt, 
Till all a frightful spectre seems, 
Just like those hideous ghosts that haunt 
Robbers and murderers in their dreams, 
Certain Senators, however, said that Mr. M‘Duf- 
fie, who was a notorious “ fire-eater,” and was 
limping from a wound received in a duel, would 
certainly challenge the Massachusetts man. On 
the contrary, the valiant South Carolinian re- 
quested an introduction, and the whole passed 
off in a round of good-humored conversation, 





Tur publication of Congressman Cox’s pleas- 
ant reminiscences of Congressional wit and hu- 
mor is bringing out a good many anecdotes of 
the public men of the past that might otherwise 
have been lost. Among them is the following 
of Henry Clay and Governor Metcalfe, of Ken- 
tucky. Some time before the introduction of 
railroads Governor Metcalfe represented in Con- 
gress a district of which Nicholas County was a 
part. Mr. Clay was Secretary of State under 
President Quincy Adams. It was the custom to 
make the trip to the national capital in private 
conveyance. It was in the days of Mr. Clay’s 
greatest popularity that the two distinguished 
politicians agreed to travel to Washington in 
Governor Metcalfe’s carriage, and all the arrange- 
ments perfected, they started together from the 
latter’s “Forest Retreat” home, in said county. 
While passing through the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Clay told Governor Metcalfe that he had 
received intimations that in a certain town they 
were approaching he would be honored with an 
ovation by the citizens. They, like thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen, loved him, but had never 
seen him. Just before coming to town, Governor 
Metcalfe, who had all along been driving, sug- 
gested to Mr. Clay that he take the lines and 
drive, as he himself was tired. Mr. C. readily 
consented, whereupon the Governor took the back 
seat in the carriage. The honored statesman 
drove the team successfully into the town, and 
they were met by a large concourse of people. 
Governor Metcalfe alighted from the carriage, 
and being asked whether he was Mr. Clay, an- 
swered yes, that he was glad to meet them, ete. ; 
and at this the crowd fairly hoisted him upon 
their shoulders and triumphantly started with 
him to the place of reception. Looking back at 


| Mr. Clay, who still sat in the carriage, somewhat 
nonplused, the Governor cried, “ Driver, take 
those horses to the stable and feed them.” The 
merriment of the crowd when the joke was dis. 
| covered an better be imagined than described 
| Mr. Clay himself as heartily entering into it as 
| the rest. Frequently afterward he would refer 
| to it, and said it was one of the best practical 
jokes he ever heard played off on a fellow, 

Here are two neat things from the correspond. 
ence of Haydon, the artist, edited by his son, 
cently published in London: 

“In 1833 I met that patriarch of dissimulation 
and artifice, Talleyrand, but once, and once only 
and I never shall forget him. He looked like a 
toothless boa of intrigue, with nothing left but 
his poison. To see his impenetrable face at a 
game of whist, watching every body without a 
trace of movement in his own figure or face, save 
the slightest perceptible twitch in the lip, was a 
sight never to be forgotten. It was the incarna- 
tion of meaning without assumption.” 

“Tom Moore at dinner tells his stories with a 
hit or miss air, as if accustomed to people of rap- 
id apprehension. It being asked at Paris whom 
| they would have as godfather for Rothschild’s 
baby, ‘ Talleyrand,’ said a Frenchman, 

“¢ Pourquoi, monsieur ?” 

“* Parce qwil est le moins chrétien possible.’ ” 


re- 











| 
| 
| In the same volume is this extract of a letter 
| from Keats to Haydon: 

“Tt is a great pity that people by associating 
themselves with the finest things spoil them. 
| Hunt has damned Hampstead with masks and 
}sonnets and Italian tales; Wordsworth has 
| damned the Lakes ; Milman has damned the old 
| dramatists ; West has damned wholesale; Pea- 
cock has damned satire; Hazlitt has damned the 
bigoted and the blue-stockinged—how durst the 
|man? He is your only good damner: and if ever 
| I am damned, I should like him to damn me.” 





An American minister to Great Britain, fond 
of the seria mixta jocis, relates a good story on 
the manners and customs of English society in 
the present day. With the members of his fam- 
ily, he had been invited to one of the receptions 
of a distinguished leader of fashion, whose en- 
tertainments are always attended by the créme 
de la creme of society, and often graced by royal- 
ty itself. On arriving, and after the usual pres- 
entation to her ladyship, the minister, with his 
own party, took up a position in another portion 
of the room, to make way for those flocking in. 
As they had so recently arrived in London, they 
were strangers, and found themselves alone in a 
crowd. At length, in despair, the wearied min- 
ister, addressing a lady who was standing near 
him, observed, 

“Your English parties, madam, are somewhat 
different from ours on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 

“Oh, indeed, are they? How is that? I 
should so much like to know about yours,” 

“ Ah,” said the plenipotentiary, “there we are 
free and easy. We introduce people, make them 
acquainted, and enjoy each other’s society; but 
this reminds me of one of our funeral parties, 
where no one seems to know the other, and we 
all stand about in solemn state. Now there,” 


| 
| 
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said org as the countess rose to les ad the way to 
supper, “that’s just as we do at one of our fu- 


neral gatherings. A sort of procession is formed 


like this, and so we go to an adjoining room and 
have a last look at the corpse. 


” 


Mr. Barciay, an eminent Scotch artist, was 
engaged in painting a Highland scene for Lord 
Br eadalbane, in which his lordship’s handsome 
piper was introduced. When the artist was in- 
structing him as to his attitude, and that he must 
maintain an appearance at once of animation 
and ease by keeping up a conversation, the latter 
replied that he would do his best, and commenced 
as follows : 

“Maister Parclay, ye read yer Bible at times, 
I suppone [suppose], Sir?” 

= ‘Oh yes. 

“ Weel, Maister Parclay, 


if ye do tat, Sir, ten 


you've read te third and fifth verses of te third | 


chapter of Daniel, when te princes, te governors, 
te captains, te judges, te treasurers, te counselors, 


te sheriffs, and all te rulers of te provinces were | 


gathered together into te dedication of te image 


tat Nebuchadnezzar te king had set up, and tey | 
te 
| 


were told tat whenever tey began to hear 
sound of te cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of music, tey were to fall down 
and worship te golden image tat Nebuchadnezzar 
te king had set up. I tell ye, Maister Parclay, if 
tey had had a Hielandman wi’ his pipes tere, tat 
nonsense would not hae happened. Na, na; he 
— lhae sent tem a’ fleeing. It would hae been 
’ te m as Bobby Burns said, ‘Skirl up te Ban- 

’ for ye maun a’ come back to te bagpipe at 


faet 


How to forgive the man you have injured has 
an amusing and thoroughly Irish illustration in 
the following: The late Mr. Charles Phillips re- 
ceived great notice and attention, when commen- 
cing his career at the Irish bar, from O’Connell. 
Later an accidental discussion arose in Parlia- 
ment in which Phillips’s authority as an Irish- 
man was used in opposition to the views of 
O'Connell, when the latter indulged in a diatribe 
against Phillips which entirely estranged him 
from the idol of the Green Isle. Months passed 
over without any communication or recognition 
being exchanged between them; but one day at 
the club up came the great O’ to Phillips, ex- 
claiming, “I’m tired of not speaking to you, 
Charles. Shake hands; I forgive you, Charles.” 


Charles did not venture to say what was at the | 
top of his tongue—that it was the first instance | 


of an aggressor forgiving the man he had injured. 


The two were reconciled, and as affectionate as | 


ever. The modus conciliandi was unique. No 
Englishman, no Scotchman, and only one Irish- 
man could have achieved a peace by so novel 
and skillful a contrivance. 


In a neighboring town of New Jersey lived 
Widow D , aged sixty-five, whose husband 
left her a handsome fortune. Living in the same 
place was a widower of twenty-nine, whose assets 
were of no value at all, and who oceasionally bor- 
rowed of friends without giving the customary 
collaterals, A year or so after the crushing of 
his heart from the loss of his wife he called on 
Widow D , who received him with her accus- 
tomed courtesy. A week later the call was re- 


| ed, at a certain salary, by the year. 
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talk he drew his 

1 told her in the 
uld command that 


and after some little 


closer 


peated, 
chair to the 
sweetest language he c 
would like to marry her. The widow looked at 
him a moment, and said, “I shall have to take a 
little time to consider about it, as I have had no 
idea of taking a child to bring up.” 

Tus is not bad, of an English gentle man, some- 
what bald, who entered a hairedr sser’s shop in 
Paris to be operated upon, and w thunder 
struck to find himself charged ten franes. “Ten 
francs,” he exclaimed, my hair !” 

“Oh no, monsieur, not for cotling your hair, 
but for finding de hair to cot.” 


widow, and 


he 


as 


“for cutting 


ConcerninG the weather and descriptions there- 
of, the following may just now be considered too 
highly seasoned : 

Dirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

From January up to May, 

The rain it raineth every ‘day. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Without a blessed gleam of sun; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty. 

The foregoing was written some years since in 
Maine, probably by one of that class of men who 
said they were “in favor of the ‘Maine Law,’ 
but against its enforcement.” 


Tne following curious epitaph at West Alling- 
ton, England, is worthy of Drawer record, inas- 
much as it appears to be a successful attempt in 
making a monumental stone both a memorial of 


| the deceased and also a means of reproving the 
| slothfulness of the parish priest: 


Here lyeth the Body of 

Daniret Jerreey the Son of Mion 

AKL Jerrrey and Joan his Wife he 

was buried y® 22 day of September 

1746 and in y® 18th year of his age. 
This youth when in his sickness lay 
Did for the minister Send + that he wonld 
Come and Witf him pray + But he would no atend 
But When this young man Buried was 
The minister did him admit + he should be 
Caried into Church + that he might money geet 
By this you See what man will dwo + to geet 
Money if he can + who did refuse to come to 
Pray + by the Foresaid young man, 


AwnoTHer epitaph has been sent to us: 

Here lies the body of Saran Gray, 

Who would, if she could, but she couldn't st ay; 

She’d two sore legs, and a church-yard cough, 

But ’twas the legs as carried her off, 

A smmar case to that of the Presbyterian 
clergyman commemorated in the Editor’s Drawer 
of the January Harper's occurred in a Massachu- 
setts town of high repute quite a number of years 
ago. The town, now a city, maintained a high 
school, according to law. A teacher was employ- 
After a while 
his services were not found satisfactory to the 
school committee, and their chairman, a smooth- 
spoken member of the legal profession, was de- 
puted to perform the ungracious task of inform- 
ing the master of the state of the case. After 
the settlement of preliminaries, the point was 
reached, and the propriety of the master’s resig- 
nation was diplomatically and politely suggested. 
The incumbent, if not qualified to teach such a 
school, was a shrewd Yankee. He expressed his 























Aunt, “‘Matvoxa, I WoNDER WHAT WIISTLING THAT 18?” e 
Malvina, “I'm sure I pon’t KNow, Aunty.” (Aside.) “Ir 1s Satvator! 


HE SHOULD BE DISCOVERED, I am Lost!” 


willingness to leave so readily that the committee- 
man became uncommonly gracious at the success 
of his mission. ‘“ But,” said the worthy peda- 
gogue, “if my services are not satisfactory here, 
they may be in some other place; and as I must 
get my living, I presume you will give me a rec- 
ommendation ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the committee-man, think- 
ing only of relieving his own town of an ineffi- 
cient instructor ; and accordingly drew up the pa- 
per on the spot. . 

The master read it, and found it highly satisfac- 
tory. “And now,” said he, glancing keenly at his 
employer, “upon this recommendation I am so 
well fitted to teach, I will thank you to pay me 
the rest of my salary for the unexpired half year.” 

The lawyer was caught, and the money was 
paid. 





Nursinc—that is, the care of the sick—ought to 
be an institution. Nothing is more needed than 
regular establishments in which nurses may be 
trained to perform their parts. Many persons 
falling sick are dependent upon the services of 
others besides the members of their own fami- 
lies. Sairey Gamp is by no means an uncommon 
illustration of a class of hired attendants upon 
those who require the most tender and watchful 
care. For example, a friend of the writer, a lady 
of considerable distinction, happened to become 
very ill at a famous Boston hotel. She was not 
without friends at hand, and much pains was 
taken to procure her a suitable nurse. She grew 
rapidly worse, and was not expected to survive 
from day to day. After trying several unsatis- 
factory ones, by the recommendation of an emi- 
nent physician a woman was sent to take the 
place of others who had been found incompetent. 
This nurse was tall, gaunt, and somewhat ghastly- 
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looking. Upon approaching the bedside of our 
friend, she passed her hand gently over the fore- 
head of the patient, and asked, “May I not 
smooth your pathway to the grave?” In the 
middle of the night the lady, awaking, saw the 
nurse trying on her bonnet, who, being thus de- 
tected, turned from the mirror and coolly inquired 
if it was becoming. The lady told her she might 
keep it, supposing she had herself no further use 
for it, especially since it had been thus appropri- 
ated, and the nurse was summarily dismissed as 
soon as morning came. Happily the lady recov- 
ered, in spite of such melancholy and at the same 
time officious nursing, and now, after some years, 
is enjoying herself in foreign travel; but she 
says the memory of that night gives her a chill 
even now. 








Tue following quaint epitaph found in a coun- 
try church-yard is copied from the Universal 
Magazine, published in London in June, 1764: 
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